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ell Your Friends About Holeproof 


ET YOUR friends know 

_4 What Holeproof Hosiery 
saves for you. Show them 
the “style” — let them feel 
the ““comfort’’. 


lor every-day wear, travel, or exercise; 
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That is guaranteed. If any of the six pairs 
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new hose free. 


See if there is a single wanted hosiery ad- 
vantage that you do not find in Holeproofs. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold in your 
town. Write for the dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where no dealer is near, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
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Illinois, by Westclox 


Ab \\ J ONDERFUL memory - straight five-minute ring—in sat 
that fellow Big Ben = other room with ten short /ake- 

cs ,  your-time gentle half minute hints. 

em Ph co emg ly Wakes the furnace too and gets 

eae = * ©. the house warm before he makes 


Tell him when you want your _ his rounds. 


call—he IS there with bells On. Tell Nonse 718€ o \\ ( lI. just you ( ngage him at 
him how vou want your call—he the next jeweler’ take off the price tay $2 Sf) m 
. . . ns the States, $3.00 in Canada, and mail it to /este/ox 
serves it to you either way you say. at La Salle, Iilinois. ‘They'll send you back a sketch 
4 showing how any man who can hit a nail, can also 

In that room with a Aurry up get Big Ben to ‘wake’ his furnace. 


MORE THAN THREE MILLION IN OPERATION 
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This latest Six is the larger consort of the Packard “2-38.” 
The “4-48” has all the refinement and luxury of the 


“2-38,” plus a bigger margin of reserve power. Twenty styles 
of bodies, open and enclosed. 


THE DOMINANT SIX FOR EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE 
THE PACKARD ‘‘4-48’’— Six cylinders, Standard equipment of the Packard ‘‘4-48”’ 


cast in two blocks of three. Bore, 4'/2 inches ; includes Packard one-man top, Packard 
stroke, 5/2 inches. W heelbase, 144 inches. windshield, Packard-Bijur electric lighting 
Tires, 37 by 5, front and rear, non-skids on and starting system, Packard control board, 
rear. Seven-bearing crank shaft. Packard speedometer and clock, power pump for 
worm bevel driving gears. inflating tires. 
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‘ ‘ t t se | et f 
half r Of those 
) i ‘ ed for | had the | 
} ht } . Os é f ‘ iT; 
H é hose | l igment } ; 
‘ requent dicated t he event e ine ‘ 
} s there were perha 2 mil ! ‘ 
ho ted for Mr. Wil e D ey were g : 
ndidate ier n t ale . 
Mr. Roosevelt ea eane the } ood 
Phere is no d hat 1 her rl , eP 
Rey i ul ld rte : " ‘ »f 
hecause . Tt eof R ange he ‘ 
succe ! . ‘ he otne it Mr. Rooseve ‘ 
dats the rt < e or } how t ge ti 
Califor 1 South Dakota, throug! , 
e machinery of elect was made é , i 
r yssible for Re bl ter 
bering at least tw I ired thousand, to 
ote the Re it natio cket 
An exalr at hes the , 
last election and of the | ill é 
show—as Mr. Noyes, of ere glad t 1 the ' wit) 
has demonstrated—that there were tha is a} ¢ i ‘ 
I It seve nr ! pe hat lg ‘ here 
entitled to vote who did not go to the é a cl ‘ 
polls at all. TI N isual propor r hoped re | 
tion oO! stay-at-home voters l ler these ‘ ent ‘ 
ircumstances it is not too rosy a view of e wh ‘ f 
the condition of the Republican party to ya , F ‘ 
that there were on election day five ‘ ‘ I'he } 
gressive dissension, would have been glad e to be ermine he ‘ 
to see the Republic in candidate elected rei Mhe ‘ t 
ind mays be co ted o t f cmpei ve t li 
y olit cal col ‘ 0 s the yrtt = y t ta t t 
dox Republican kind, with no tend ‘ give to those have 
toward s ulled Progre é filiatior r é ‘ ‘ 
tr re ea 
The Roosevelt Following it t ec 
‘ 
M* ROOSEVELT’S vote was about ere +} Ml 
4 yne hundred thousand over four mil- r 
lions. He was regarded by many of his t 
supporters as a man of destiny. He had ho } had the } 
the prestige of uninterrupted political election « I 
ictory. The dramat features of the ‘ “ago 
ttempt on his life, at almost the crisis Let u ) } 
the campalg ites to > Cast their \ Mr. I 
him out of mp ed hostile 7 : 3 : ely to rer ! | 
. The Republican Party Has an Opportunity for Usefuiness to the People of This ce 
criticism of him a might Country That Never Has Been Exceeded ; re presiae 
otherwise have ble effect pa Ihe 
The Republ lid not ette th erve eve ighteousne 
He had been subje to such severe yr near fou r ema le il to t Ihe ented, who wis! r 
his persor and motives and sympathies had be« oO represente< r misrepresented irse ynt ie t ipport n until thev become the Pr 
to the American people, that many Republicans preferred Mr. Roosevelt as a mat l i g to their } es } the ipporters or | 
were not embarrassed by the new doctrines he was proclaiming, because they felt ‘ d losure of the logical resu { their proy 
ild lose their possible danger under the luence of the re é M But what he I} ! ) ‘ Mr. Rooseve 
Republicans were affected by untair accounts of the pr eed net ( i ( ‘ ‘ t t he R 
jlored to give the impression that injustice had been done by the contr ma t Ad trat in hardly be re 
Mr. Roosevelt is a genius in the matter of securing publicity for what he sa and } be chose hen, too, the charge of j ‘ 1 ‘ t ( 
persistent attack on the convention, circulated with all skill, had a great effect t avail t eep Republica from a ite ‘ 
In addition Mr. Roosevelt received the support of : umber ers V ert represe to be ‘ 
not Republicans, but were real memberts of the Progressive party and sincere subscriber Again, Mr. R evelt as the ma lest t ter | 
to its platform. These included former Democrats who thought Mr. Roosevelt's radicalism the same prestige in his future candidacies that retains r | f 
more extreme than that of Mr. Wilson and more to their taste. Mr. Beveridge says this f his supporters in former campaig1 For these re ns Repu i } te rM 
element was large. Roosevelt the man. and who did not embracs 
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probably in future elections return again in large num- 
bers to the old party. The Republican party is too strongly 
enched locally as a regular political organization to be 
lriven out of local polit Though there are parts of the 
ountry in which the Progressive party has real local organi- 
nd substance, this is not true generally. As the 
al and state elections occur from time to time, the 
naturally divide themselves by the old Demo 
{ Republican lines, and many of the sergeants and 
nissioned officers of the old Republican army who 
vere }’ ‘ ill sl into their old allegiance. Indeed, 
t t he ‘ W SeiIZINg every opportunit to 
Recent « e shown a great shrinkage 
he Pr ‘ ‘ d this whe ule 
have lly made their party views an issue 
‘ ré he |} ( e party 1 largel i one-mal 
tine iicance ol by-election where Mr 
i it a candidate may be exaggerated. The 
gressional elections of 1914 will be a more reliable test. 
the elections already held seem strongly indicative of 
general Progressive disintegration. The truth is that the 
| re e party sas born ina Passion al d lived in an 
ement it cannot be maintained permanently; and 
the f deney, under normal conditions, is for the 
erage Republican who left the party in 1912 in order to 
te for Mr. Roo elt to return to it. 
There hose who fear that the possible failure of Mr 
Wilsor \ istration might greatly recruit the Pro- 
‘ ( | cannot think, for reasons I shall give later, 
that additi to that party from such a source will be great. 
Mr. Rooseve political future is very relevant to a 
onsideration of that of the Republican party. Though 
onditions are such as to make another election of him to 
he preside eem improbable, his party may well be 
merous enough to prevent the success of the Republican 
icket the next election, and he may again contribute 





materially as he did in 1912 to the election of the Demo 
itic candidate. This, however, depends on circumstances 
hat ave not yet disclosed themselves. 
If the tariff bill and the currency bill—taken with the 
general hostility to the security and profits of invested 
ipital that has charact rized state legislation and party 
atforn ind authoritative declarations by representa 
tives of the Democratic and Progressive parties, and by 
me so d leaders in the Republican part hall bring 
bout | tin ye ma have a revulsion of feeling 
gainst the 4 in power and a reaction in public opinion. 
lr ich wwe the present Democratic control of the 
Housa of Representatives may be greatly impaired or 
troyed he co ional elections of 1914; and when 
he pre t Admi tration comes to meet the test ol popu 
ipproval in N« ‘ 1916, the Republican party 
ith its lk ispiring but more practical and definite aims, 
d hi ( misery ve views, may bring to its 
indidate tl equisite plurality. 
ich a popular re ulsion will hardly inure to the benetit 
f Mr. Roosevelt in such a degree as to put him at the 
ead of the poll. A reaction such as this is likely to be, if it 
ore is general t measured and is from one extreme 
»> the othe if Lhe peo] le come to believe that the radical 
ion of the tariff downward, or the new currency bill, o1 
h of them, have preduced the hard times, and find that 
e new policies have not made the difference in the cost of 
g sufficient to neutralize the direct loss in wages or 
ployment, they are apt to turn to the old and the 
evular opponent of the Democratic party, and look back 


to those periods of industrial prosperity that 


! under Republican Administrations. 


Democratic Pledges Redeemed 
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he, however, that 


naintained disc 


the Democratic Administra 
carry out its present program with 
If so, though Mr. Wilson may 


sfully 


or hard times 


Roosevelt the votes of those who do not think his 


radical enough, he is likely to be renom- 
eblected He has certainly got off on the right 


into foree hi 


announced domestic policy. 


pol I prefer not to discuss; nor is a foreign 

int here, because it is not one on which many 
results in a war. 

" established his leadership of the party 


pline in a way that commands 

before the members of his party 
| Senate the fear of their Democratic con 
| the threat of a popular appeal in case of 
but I 
made by his party have been 


vernment by parties 


wree with his tariff policy, 


his is a gt 





‘ é rty re ity. When a policy 
ledged the party carry it out, and 
who lea his party to performance is to be 

t Democratic party, in its very notable efforts 
the country that it does not give a hearing 

ought to be affected by proposed legislation, 
ce rations of its present s iccessful leaders 


shows: to radicalism. 


a tendency 


Though Mr. Bryan has favored a good many propositions 
that would require for their adoption amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, and has approved many 
novel, economically unsound and ultra-radical remedies for 
what he has regarded as the defects of our present system, 
he has not been taken seriously in these matters; and when 
yoked with Mr. Wilson he has not been thought to be such 
a grave threat to our present form of government as the 
Progressive party. 

Mr. Wilson regards the freedom he expects to confer or 
the tariff 


ior 


the people in bill, and the valuable agency he 


hopes to furnish their enfranchised busine by the 


currency bill, a two long step toward the hett« 


with 


r conditior 


that he paints much felicity of phrase and mucl 
buoyancy of hope. He may think it is wise to let the 
country digest these retorn belore proceeding to anything 


radical. There are still in the Democratic party cer 


more 





tain conservative leaders of influence, and there is a feeling 
of hope among moderate men, in spite of some of the more 
recent declarations of Mr. Wilson, that 


and teaching of polities and political economy are likely to 


his earlier viev 
have influence on his future action. 


The Choice of the Old Guard 


HOUGH het as expres ed some 
and referendum and recall, we have 


ipport of the initiative 
not as yet heard 
him advocate applying these remedies to Congress and the 
National Government, or embodying them in an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, as proposed by the 
Progressive party. Mr. Wilson has announced himself as 
opposed to judicial recall, and we may very well assume 
that a fortiori he is opposed to recall of judicial decisions. 
Until some change comes, then, which shall make Mr. 
Wilson, or the Democratic leader in the next presidential 
campaign, as radical, as bold and as effective in putting into 
force dangerous theories as Mr. Roosevelt and his party, 
a feeling of preference for the former will prevail with 
moderates and Republicans. 

Though, as a limited choice, the Republicans prefer a 
Democratic Administration, they are not reconciled to its 
continuance in power, enabling it to carry out its views 
on the tariff, currency and other subjects. More than this, 
there is danger that if the radical wing of the Democratic 
party and the radical Progressive party were to secure 
power enough in both Houses, and Mr. Wilson were to yield 
to supposed party exigency, they might greatly strengthen 
the tendency to change our form of government, and thus 
bring about a result which it is the chief object of the 
Republican party to avoid. It is looking into the future, 
but this danger is sufficiently possible to require for the 
country’s sake that the Republican party shall be rallied 
and fortified, and shall hold itself in a position to be able 
to improve its opportunity for success whenever the Demo- 
cratic party shall lose its hold on the mandate of the people. 

This brings me to the possibility of uniting the Repub- 
lican and Progressive parties. Mr. Munsey, who very 
generously supported the Progressive party with his news- 
papers and in other ways, is strongly in favor of such a 
union. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Beveridge are very sure 
that it is impossible. In order to bring it about it is 
proposed to change the system of choosing a presidential 
candidate by altering the basis of representation of the 
Republican voters in the convention and by changing the 
method of determining the credentials of delegates. 

There ought to be no difficulty growing out of the con- 
troversy in the convention of 1912. The nomination there 
made was made legally, in accordance with the rules that 
had been laid down in advance and had been followed in 
previous conventions for the selection of delegates. It 
may be that the method of selection was not the best and 
that it gave an undue weight to the votes of the delegates 
from the Southern states, considering the amount of actual 
support in the Electoral College the party could count on 
but this had long been the rule in suc- 
cessive Republican conventions, because the party did not 
wish to recognize by apparent acquiescence the unconsti- 
tutional disfranchisement of colored voters in the South. 

The unfairness of changing the rules of the game after 
the game had been begun, after the preliminary campaign 
had held and after the convention had 
must appeal to any man with either a sense of conformity 


from those states; 


been assembled 


to law or with a sportsmanlike instinct. Therefore those 
who insisted on abiding by the result of the convention as 
it was lawfully worked out under the rules that then gov- 
erned the party are not in the slightest degree estopped 
from changing them if it be deemed wise now to do so. 
The Republican party and the Progressive party agree 
in respect tothe tariff. They both believe ina revision after 
a report of the facts by a competent and impartial board 
of investigation, with adequate power to secure evidence, 
and then in a revision that shall enable our producers to 
meet the competition of those foreign producers who, but 
for our tariff, could drive our producers out of business on 
account of the cheap labor available in foreign countries. 
It is true that some attempt 
tinguish between the Republican 
Progressive Tariff Board; but the 


has been made to dis- 
Tariff Board and the 
distinction is too fine 
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The Progressive tariff 


is going to secure the benefit of the 


for anything but platform use. 
some mysterious way 
protection in greater 
pront to the manufacturer or prod icer than a Republicar 
tariff. But it has not as yet ! 

the elect to understand how, after trade sets in under the 
ff, fish is to be 


so that one 


wages for the workmen and in less 


been vouchsated to a but 


proposed tari made of one emplover 
and fowl of another protected employer who 


does not pay his employees enough is to be de prived of the 


benefit of the tariff law, and another who does pay hi 
employee enough is to retain it. We may surmise, there 
wre, that this ground for distinction could be made 
qa ippear in case the two } f inited 
The itter attach ufd counter attac it er yt 
one party on the other might seem to t nexperience 
do not make a fetish of consister y in matters personal or 


tin pe rsonal. 
Thus far the tw 
yut no further. 


0 parties could go in a protocol of unio 


It is hard for me to understand how any 


one can suppose the groups among Mr. Roosevelt's sup 
porters that are re all progressive, whi is old Repul 
licans leave him are becoming proportionately moré 
influential in his party, could be induced to come under the 


Republican banner. They really believe in the most rad 
| } 


ical parts of the Progressive platform, and, but for the 
hopes in respect of these, would cease political act ‘ 

On the other hand, how could the great ody of the 
existing Republican party subscribe to the Progressive 


and refere dum, of nationa 


recall of judicia! decisions, and all the other novel cures for 


program of national initiative 


ills, fancied or real, that have been eagerly 


the Progressive creed in order to hold the 


groups, each one of which in the past Carried on a separate 
campaign for a special remedy? 
For these reasons I concur in the views of Mr. Roose- 


velt and Mr. Beveridge that a union of the Republicar 


and Progressive parties is not feasible. But this is not a 

all to say that an opportunity may not be cheerfully given 
and as cheerfully embraced, for the Republicans who have 
been Progressives to return to the Republican fold; and 
I have already indicated the reasons why I think they are 
likely to do so. Whether there be hard times or not, there 

fore, the return of these Republicans, and the natural 
reaction against an Administration from the inevitabl 

disappointment of many who do not find the periormance 
so glorious as the promise, will increase the 1 imber o 


Republicans in the House of Representatives and 
greatly augment the Republican vote in 1916, even if it 
does not give the party victory. It is f 
speak of the deat}! I 


OlISh, theretor 


of the part 
Mr. Roosevelt Analyzed 
| yt EVER, I do not wish to be limited to a consideration 
of the future of the Republican ty for the next four 


y 
] 
i 


I think it has a far higher and nobler mission, whicl 





years. 
it may take a decade or more to develop and make clear 
and it is of the utmost 


importance that it shall do nothing 


now or in the future to impair its usefulness for this missio 
Those of us who believe that Mr. Roosevelt's new theo- 
ries of government will seriously impair that which we 


hold essential to the maintenance of liberty regulated by 














law—and who at the same time know that he is a man of the 
greatest mental activity; of wonderfully attractive persor 
ality; of lightning quickness of apprehension; of exceptior 
facility for picturesque and forcible statement and th« 
making of pl rases that seize the public attentio: >; ore ar 
able skill in selecting means of pu lina 
power to ignore the arguments ar facts o 
his adversaries; of still more extr » induce 
his followers to do so, and of in¢ ) Carry 
out his m: theories by the mental 
power, should he acquire it—are justified in thinking at 
the most important thing to the country is to defeat the 
Progressive party in presidential elections 

The Republican party thus has an opportunity for 


usefulness to the people of this country that never |} 


been exceeded, even in the crisis of the Civil War or in the 


free-silver campaign of 1896, 

It may take longer than a decade to work out the re 
issue to be decided so that it shall be seen and inderstood 
of all men, because the resent situation is clouded tr 
much irrelevanc) 

The Repu in party has been charged with being thx 








promoter ol special privilege and the protector ol spe 

cial interes the friend of the greedy corpor: a 

the betray r ol of the people. This charge is 
to rest, first, on the party’s advocacy and mainte- 





vance of a protective tariff that favors one industry and 


not another. The theory of its justineation 1 have alread 


stated, and it is a theory approved and followed by every 


important nation but one in the world. To charge that 


confers special privilege on any person is as unjust as 
say that the national banking system does so. There ) 
restriction on any one’s engaging in any protected industry 


Continued on Page 32 
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HE little gilt clock tinkled once from the dark. » ‘ een Della Fox in \ 
But what didshecarewbetheritreredohat- JOY Rupert Hughes hole wardrob 
past midnight, one o'clock, or half an hour worse There w ng \ 

than that? Her wildly wide eyes were almost gulping ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD ‘ 

down the pages of a nove which she saw herself as ‘ 

the heroin All the lig here Was In the roor I / ye r ( 

from the wicker-shaded electr reading lan on the | ‘ ‘ 

tana |! the wicker and mahoga bed along whose 

edge she was coiled. “Hilf Himmett*’ N , , 

Somehow sh« suggested the familiar picture of the He Gasped , give we 
Reading Magdaler she was so different xed a t 
She was not a reformed siren prone in a ca ‘ 5 i 
ing Holy Writ she Was a very nice gir Romex i) ] Hi 
the sheerest of linen and the flee ‘ < 
est of blankets From her boudoir- M ixe 
cap of shadow lace there was an M l b 
escapade irl i ‘ 

The hand that held the OOK Was addale ) r 
eweled with rings, and there were é t t , ‘ 

veral bracelets on the long round — 
rm that had reached out to appre " , 
hend a ¢ coOolate cream and for i cle ‘ er 
gotten its errand in the excitement est ‘ 

( bn ‘ MM i 
pping through the rd wa ' 
the wicker naae ha r OXIM ve t 
ne celui figure it u yr 
bries and faintly r rtue ' ’ 
vealed a bedro« m ol exquisite equip cent t r 
ment. Miss Edmée Pritchard ind wise é ‘ 
beautiful, well-bred, well-fed, well the wor 
guarded, well-clothed and de Her father go ‘ ed 
liciously miserable. She did not not wear ts, as Abraham d 
want to be any of the things she was r le | elt iste bie 
She did not want to coil uj na wore trouse i ‘ 
embroidered 1 ightgown and a lace he worl« Del yed ) 

ip and read a book and munct went to base 4 : ‘ 
chocolates. She wanted to be, or ! in le no | 
pretend to be, a young ma na did fine th Mi 
derby hat ar da coat full of pocket Pritehard re ed ti ’ ' 

d tweed breeches and starched ould t be a true helpmeet t , 
collars; and she wanted to smoke a f ire husl d unle he le 1 
placid cigar in the midst of thrilling the world as he learne I ! 
idventure with a lovely over the world sher t sex 
indershot bulldog bandy-legging inhampered | he g i 

juetrice t Ke ma i 
. nial e] ) 
r he ‘ ) } 
vine y hea 
was just pretending to smoke that. . were reasor after the " 
The book was ir tensely convil being I ‘ vir 
ing to any woman; [for a woman wrote it a! d put into it At this point Miss Prit« hard's heart beat so fast that it g to te ) iora W eat lk ‘ 
the fulfillment of the ancient woma jition to be or hurt, and a fierce longing to imitate the heroine wrung her get away from her stupid home t t 
eem to be a mal ra while at least ousands of women to an ecstasy of anguish. She was stabbed with a sudden strange cities, passing herself off as a ma i mer t 
were reading that book that very night. Of the six best impulse, like a stitch in the side, to make this great adven- The opportunit us ripe he seizes Her 
sellers it was the one best. A middle-aged | idy had written ture her own; to yet a look at life from the midst of the father had been called unexpected to Fur ‘ Her er 
it because she needed the money. It was her first book. procession in tead of from the windowsill of womanhood. was going to the North Woods to car Her 
Critics said it ought to be her last. ihey told whet pos- Thousands of other women had been wrung to that same dead and she herseil was the [ isekeeper | i ! 
terity would do to such ephemeral trifl But what call anguish, and that was why they recommended this book to cook and a rattle-brained maid to ho \ ila 
had they to speak for posterity? For all they knew, pos- other women so that they might suffer comfortably too. tell them t he was going t ! 
terity might ct this as the one masterpiece of the epoch. But of all the women who read and were wrung t the She saw to it that her father rh I r 
And what business was it of poster ty’s anyway? Posterity heroine 8 career as a young man, there is no record ol! ar packed, and she made note of ! ‘ 
may have worse taste tha we have This bool certainly one who was moved to go and do likewise except Mi nave tolen some of then it Mme 
revealed imagination, it was written from a full heart and Edmée Pritchard. and her brother wa n er tl he 0) 

ith a lofty motive—a widow’s desire to pay the under- She read and resolved. She gritted her highly polished indeed, she had ed what ne eve ‘ 

taker for undertaking her husband. teeth and tossed her fragrant curlsandexclaimed: “Iwill!” had put on her brother lothe und 

he author put into her yvel the unsatisfied dreams She got to the floor, looking in her classic drapery house in mad hilarit had ¢ ! ‘ 
with which other women permeate their children. She had more or less like the emblematic goddess of Chicago witl across the front porct But her br net " 
aiways wanted to be a boy Or Masquerade as one. Even the motto “I will.” She swaggereda and slapped her thigh, the prolanation : my ed et rY ‘ t 
after she grew matronly and very fat in a very womanly as male impersonators have always done, and stuck her family, besides starting several s« 
way, she still wanted to be a boy. Her soul flung off her thumbs in her armpits and cried again: “I will.” his clothe re t I \ 
too-too-solid flesh and wandered as le W hen, then, at And she did. And this is what appened Line mu 
lorty-t cast about for a subject to write a book or she \\ ‘ ! ‘ H 
she was Inspired to put her frustrated ambition into fiction, u what desperate | re seet , H 


People write better about their frustrated 





itions than — a woman to pas herself off as a man was no new was worried about her ge ‘ ‘ 









about those they have attained. There is poetry in what thing. Literature and the drama were full of it. Miss was intolerable that t 
we don’t get. Pritchard had seen Rosalind in the forest of Arden reading should be so worrr / 
She gave her heroine all she had not had herself—slen- the love poems that Orlando wrote to her without knowing That ever } ‘ | 
derness, athleticism, trousers and adventures, tight curls how near she was. Miss Pritchard had reveled in that ot time at ! 
and slim hips, a flat chest and a rich contralto voice. She delicious scene where tosalind draws her cloak over her Wee belore 
reared her heroine as a boy in order to take advantage of knees and pretends to be what she is and says to Orlando Stuart Portener 
certain provisions of one of those wills that get into fiction “Come, woo me.”” Had not even Phebe loved her? young persor } ro] 
oltener than into ] Dats Then there was Twelfth Night where Viola acted as a his attenti N ne ne 
Among the hundred thousand purchasers of the novel page to a man who never suspected her; she carried his the carriage and ight her ¢ 
none was more enthusiastic than Miss Pritchard. She had love letters to a woman and that woman made love to not in actual a } 
just reached the point where the heroine was fascinating the page. People had even taken Viola for her own twit for her suppe t ‘ ‘ 
the most wonderful hero a women ever wrote. He brother. waited helpl p ‘ 
thought she was a young man, yet found that (s)he exerted Pertia had fooled her own husband by simply e yther gir f 
a peculiar spell over him S)he had been saved by the wing her hat for a mortar board. She had not even by the fel picked 
hero from the intensely embarrassing courtship of a rich troubled to put on doublet and hose and deposited ag Gir ‘ 


and therefore wicked lady whom (s)he had Unintentionally Miss Pritchard had seen all these plays and many others taken home from partie 


nd operas in which women had glittered in male attire great t is their he 





captivated, 
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ed the man the better the men liked 

At " girls weren't hampered 

igh } ich traditions—they hampered 

hemselves further by wearing skirts, and 
Vv t er tig! 

But she had ten her own emancipation 
mation She would step out of skirts 
4 to i ted freedon She realized that 

of the home-t« people would think 

! 0 man to appear without 
rt Petticoats were out of style. But 

he oked about the ballroom and noted 
tre ire if! i j ire throat , and the 

t i fin bri wirling away from 


tra irent silk stockings, she felt that the 


re far more modestly dressed. They 


ere bare only from the Adam's apple up. 
e should e inly not permit any false 
1 ludicrous prude to restrain her. She 
ew impatient of irther slavery that she 
‘ | idden headache and asked her es- 
take her home He did so, and then 
b » the more complacent slave 
Alone in} room again, she sat down like 
. e general to figure out her uniform and 
mpaigr And now the difficulties began 
ym and multiphs It is one thing to de- 
‘ d ther to march out equipped 
‘ te leve hly of her chocolate 
ms ma, feeli it she might never eat them 
f the sl which is the way men 
hom 
he made a t of things she must have. 
Men talked of the sin plicity of their wardrobe, 
et what a deal of things they wore. How on 
earth wa he to get them? She could not go “Say, Bo, What's 
to a f the shops in town and buy them ae ame? 
ready-made Everybody in town knew Miss daking = 
Get+Away?" 
Pritchard and would know that her brother 
d father were away 
4 She took up again the novel that had inspired her and 
ran back over the pages to see how the heroine acquired 
her wardrobe Unfortunately the author had skipped 
these fascinating details entirely. In the opening chapter 
e heroine was already established as a boy. 
Edmée reverted to Shakspere. She remembered that 
Rosalind had said something about being “caparison’d 
man,’’ but the reader is not told how she acquired 
her outfit. The other heroines similarly made their 
ymentous changes between the acts off-stage. 
As Edmée brushed her hair for the night she ran across 
ther problem. What was she to do with all that hair of 
her She hated to cut it off. Her hair had been very 
ich admired. She had spent so much time on it that 
e had rather a sneaking fondness for it herself. It could 
e done up in so many ways. It was so comfortable, so 
Aur about the heeks and shoulde rs. When she went 
eback riding she simply tucked it under her hat, but 
ould not do that as a really, truly boy. Still, no high 
mprise be hieved without sacrifice. Her hair must 
be laid on the altar of adventure. 
he took up her largest shears, opened their jaws upon a 
g and wonderful strand—and decided to wait. 
Next came the vexatious choice of a name. She thought 
of all her heroe Woat a gallery they were—figures in 
ict 1 their rdles, the mute demigods of the 
’ t mI ] ! 
he struggle for a handle to affix to herself was so 
r mus that she ur tood why her own poor mother 
eft her to be called Babe for six months before Edmée 
et it ! 
he found a dictionary and ran through the catalogue 
! Aaror Aly “Abraham,” “Achilles” to 
William, Xavier,” and “Zachariah.” She felt that she 
never li up to or down to any one of them. 
At length she settled on “John Knox.” It was so awfully 
‘ Perhaps it had been used before. There was a John 
Knox she believed who had something to do with the 
ry of Mary Queen of Seots——one of her husbands or 
o t} ‘ But it was a good name 
5 \nd now, having a new name, she discarded her embroid- 
dand fi ightgown for asuitof her brother's pajamas. 





were a trifle tight in places and she was afraid that 
esembled a chorus girl rather than a young man, but 
eticed attitudes and walks before the tall cheval- 


that had seen her trying on so many feminine vani- 
When she had perfected her gait and her poses to a 
tory masculinity she was ready for sleep. 
e dreamed her way through numberless thrilling 
tior ted by the chocolate creams perhaps. 
" vays John Knox and she was proud of it. 
he next morning early she kissed her brother goodby. 


Hie was off for the Canadian jungle in search of big hunting. 






not tell him that was about to make a raid 
he jungle of life in search of bigger game. 

she ate her breakfast alone, propping her father’s morning 

er i t the coffee urn in the most approved manner. 


count of the death of a woman 













34 - 


out West who had been supposed to be a man; she had 
practiced law for twenty-five years and no one had suspected 
her till she died. 

On the next page was an account of the dance Edmée 
had gone to the night before. The account was wrong in 
every important particular. She had often observed that 
newspaper stories of things she happened to know about 
were always almost all wrong. Therefore the accounts of 
remote affairs must be correct, for the papers could not be 
wrong all the time. 

She took new courage from the history of the undis- 
covered lawyer-woman, and throwing down the paper, as 
her father did, she slid her hands into imaginary pockets 
along the sides of her skirts and repeated in her mo 
And now the 


St 
guttural tones her epoch-making “I will.” : 
momentous hour had arrived. 

First she must buy her trousseau—or whatever men 
called their clothes. She was afraid to venture into a 
haberdashery and so took refuge in a department store. 
But here, too, there were men clerks in the men’s furnishing- 
goods department. She was inspired to pretend that she 
was buying some things for her brother. She trusted that 
the news of his departure would not have reached thus far 





yet. When the affable salesman asked her the size of the 
collars, shirts, underwear and hosiery she remembered that 
she had forgotten to make note of these. She announced 
with ferocious blushes: 

“*He’s just a little smaller than me.” 

Then the gentle salesman blushed, for he did not know 
what size that was. And he dared not wield his tape- 
measure. The upshot of it was that Edmée said that she 
would go home and ask her brother and come back. She 
never came back. 

She could not ask her dressmaker to fit her with trousers. 
Her dressmaker had made her many things called mannish, 
but what a gulf there was betwixt mannish and manly! 

One thing was evident beyond question—she could not 
get her wardrobe in her home town. She had planned to 
make her début in another city, anyway, so she must go 
there and buy her costume under an assumed name. 

She told the cook that she was going to visit her Cousin 
Ellen or her Aunt Clara, she wasn't sure which. She would 
not take her woman wardrobe and be impeded by a set of 
trunks. She took along a suitcase only. That was manly. 
And she carried it herself. That was manly tox 


ai 

Q’HE arrived at the largish city of Wickham in the early 
W afternoon. She went to the best hotel and registered 
under the halfway name of Jane Knox. 

The hotel clerk raised one eyebrow as he murmured 
ingratiatingly, ‘‘ Miss or Mrs?” 

“* Miss!” 

‘Alone?” 

“Alone!” 

*‘Company?” 

‘What?” 

‘Are you with the troupe 


9, 


the clerk continued. 
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“Troupe?” she gasped. “‘ What troupe? Oh, no indeed.” 
“What line?” 
“T came on the G. & B.” 
“IT mean do you want a showroom?” 
“ Did he take her for a show girl? “I 
want a guestroom with bath.” 
“Oh!” 


She lunched in solit iry state, When she went back to 


A showroom!” 


her room the telephone rang, and the voice of the hotel 
clerk invited: “Say, little lady, I got an even- 
ing off tonight and a couple comps. Wouldn't 
you like to take in the show at the opery 
house?” She sat on him as hard as one could 
over the telephone. 

It was her first voyage alone into the haunts 
of men without the protec tion of one of them. 
She was beautiful and she was adrift and ap- 

tly inquisitive of life; it was inevitable 
that she should be the victim of male initiative 


pare! 





nd enterprise, But she felt as if she walked 


he would be of these odious approaches once 
she was believed to be ar 


A prisoner still of conventionalities, it would 





not be pleasant even in a strange city to ask 
men to furnish her with men’s clothes. They 
would wonder why she wanted them. Sud- 
denly another inspiration came to her rescue. 
The hotel clerk had asked if she were an actress. 
Actresses, she knew, often wear men’s clothes 
on thestage. They must get them somewhere. 
She would go to the st oO} keepe rs and Say 
“IT am an actress. In my new play I dis- 
guise asaman. I want a complete outfit.” 
She walked into two or three tailoring es- 


tablishments, but each time on meeting the 








amazed smiles that greeted her she backed out 


ha little: “Oh, beg pardon.” 

At length she found a hole in the wall where 
derly seamster sat crosslegged and crook- 
ula on a table. She entered and 


rehearsed “‘I am an actress”’ in com 





armed like a big 
stammered her well 
plete stagefright. But the tailor was a dejected old thing, 





who knew even less of theatricals than she did, and he 


welcomed trade of any sort. 

When he stood her ip on the block she 
onsale. When he adjusted his glasses over 
eyes and put out his spidery arms with tl 
like a bit of web, she shrank away from him in repugnance 
and followed the example of Miss Muffet. 


Once safely in the street she walked rapidly till her 


It like a slave 


t 
his nearsig! ted 


le tape-measure 


galloping heart calmed a little and her fierce blushes were 
allayed. She began to grow skeptical of those romances in 
which nice women appeared in men’s clothes without the 
trouble of obtaining them. They began to take on the 
quality of the fairy story, where everything is easy exce] 
the essentials, which are impossible. 

After a deal of travel her obstinacy resumed control. 
She would put aside modesty as a shameful weakness, the 
very fetter with which men kept women in jail. 

She entered the next tailor shop she came to and told her 
errand bluntly to a slightly offensive man in clothes tha 
fitted a little too well. His eyes widened. He welcomed her 


with more cordiality than she enjoyed. She hated his ingra 





tiating gallantries as he measured her breadth of shoul- 
ders, her sleeve length and her girth of chest. When he 
measured her waist he kept his arms about her a moment 
too long, and she slapped his face so well that he nearly 
measured his own length. She was about to make a 
magnificent exit when she realized that she would never 
get her clothes if she walked out of every shop. She there- 
fore accepted the tailor’s gushing apologies and resumed 
her place on the pedestal. 

He was so respectful now that he measured rather her 
aureole than herself, and made guesses that promised ill for 
he result. When the ordeal was over Edmée asked the 
price and the hour of delivery in her most businesslike 
tones. It was not the price but the date that dismayed her 








He wanted a week for the job and named the fourth day 
hence for the first try-on. To loiter for seven days about a 


n her ambiguous condition was intolerable. 


strange town 
She said that she must have a suit at once, as her troupe 


was leaving Wickham that very night. The tailor fell back 





as if she had slapped him again and asked if she thought he 
was a miracle worker already. Then he bethought him 
of an uncalled-for suit that might serve her. He thought, 
but did not say, that perhaps its very errors of proportion 
would make it appropriate to the unmasculine form of 
his unusual customer. 

Edmée did not admire the pattern, the fabric or the cut, 
but beggars cannot choose and she said she would try it on. 
He referred her to what he called a dressing room, a small 
booth with a misfit curtain for a door. The thought of 
making a change—two complete changes—-in that little 
cabinet was so repugnant that she declined with emphasis. 

She went next to a big men’s shop where the signs in the 





window guaranteed to make a stevedore look like a Beau 


Brummel for next to nothing She declined the attentions 


So eg eee aes 


~~ are 
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f ’ ** wot , | ‘ rai’ *Y } ‘ } ] f ] 

I t st n rwarda ad went to a doletul oid 
, ] . nt } six Gaoread } 
gentiema nM a. She nearly floored hin 
with her demand ht of } Ss COMMISSIONS WAS 2 





that e 1 hin 


A dozen times she was prevented from run 





the store only by the group of staring and whispering clerks 
n the front. She lected two sults, tried them on in a 
dressing room with a door, and submitted to the timid 
flutterings of the shop tailor, who agreed to have the 








ecess 1 the sults delivered a t 
hotel by di 

Having e desperately went on wit 
ner irc! the awesome tl ngs one see 
me wearing pages ol the magazines, also 
shirts and hoes and two hats, a st 
and since the sky was cilou a slip-on against the 
probable ra also an umbrella with a big rough handle, 
a kind of swaddled shillalal 


nost as much as her 





The total bill was appalling 





nad paid for her last d 


All that was needed now was to take off her hair and put 


on her gear. She hurried back to her room, and trembling 





with excitement shut her eyes on the gl astly deed and 
snip-snip-snip, her hair was no longer hers. 

She laid the long curls 1 found them 
strangely love Big tea down on them 
and she buried her face in their softness and wept bitterly. 


It was expensive this emancipation. At length she raised 
her wet face and looked into that cynical mirror. she 
shrieked at what she saw and turned away in disgust. 

She hated her little bullet head, and it looked as flat at 


1 
of hair above the nape that 





head. She missed that r 
had given her so int llectual a look. She did not know the 
name of it, but it was her occiput that she missed. She 
lid not know that she | ed it till she found that she had 
never had it. 

Her hair was quite impossible. It was all in ridges and 


been chewed off by a careless dog in a 


would never do. Delilah had cut off her 





Oowr f iif iflu } neither 
Detilal Sa 

ne K GOW and i another 
good Her é r ‘ est Ver 
tha tered « I low. She real- 
ized that the ministrations of a barber 
were absolutely necessary. Should 


she go to him as a man or as a woman? 
She could go as a woman and tell him 
+} ; } i } ; 


at she had had an accident or been 


ll, and Wanted to wear her hair like 








But there was somethi 





ardly about this that she resolved to 
visit the barber in her male regalia. 
She must begin somewhere. Why not 
in the barber’s chair? That in itself 


be a thrilling initiation. 





would get her hair corrected 


before dinner, dine in some men’s café, 





ter and have a game of 
billiards afterward—she had learned 
o play billiards a little at a houseparty 
and one or two of the young men had 
told her she played a wonderful 

l. After the billiar 
a bite ol supper at some 


room—and then stroll 








, 1 
hotel and turn in. 


y brain swaggered a little as 








<i such a magnificent way 
of spending an evening. What 


rdinary man would call a period of 





‘ 
lonely boredom would be to her a 
saunter through elysium. 
The adventure was already begun 
with the socks she put on in place of 
kings of yore. Adj 
machinery 





~— fu 


ascinating problem. 

And so it went till she was knotting 

her four-in-hand about her high collar. 

She might have played Narcissus 

to her image in the wash-basin if that 
il 


garters was a 


} 


y were properly clipped. She 
wrapped up her exiled tresses in a 
handkerchief and tucked them in the 
suitcase where she folded all her wom- 
anly habiliments. Meanwhileshe had 
carried her strategy a step farther. 
Manifestly she could not leave the 
hotel as aman. March might come 
in as a lamb and go out as a lion, but 
a girl could not. She would pack all 
her things in her suitcase, lock it, 
have the bellboy take it to the check- 
room and bring her a check for it along 
with her bill, which she would pay 


hair o1 
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nat to! 
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ip wra] 
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the nat 
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t \ here e had et ‘ 
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. 1 Si} « he 

t he vught her the che 
b k her receipt and the 
shesallied forth tothe elevator. Theslip-on rea 
to her shoe tops, a ne hoped that the ie 
trousers leg that showed there would escape t 
boy’s attention or would be accepted as part of 
She reached the iron grat ng JUSt as the car was! 
a load of politicians going down to dinner. S} 
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in among 
noticing her. 


She slipped out of the elevator with them, a 


down t 


} 


n 


them and they taiked over her heat 


narrow corridor to the iadies entrar 
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p® 'TY Miss Pritchard, alias Mr. 
Jol x, felt that ifound 


Knox, fe I eha 
mut V 7 in sne na ‘ r eara 
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packed like brown sardines, calabash pipes and terrifying 
plugs How virile men were! 

Any sense of immodesty that might have troubled Miss 
Pritchard the rapture of experience. Her 
unhobbled ankles felt as if the wings of Mercury had 
While she was crossing her first muddy 
gutter habit had made her bend down to gather up the 
kirt of her raincoat; but nobody had heeded and she had 


of che wing tobacco. 


was lost in 


fledged there. 


dropped it as if it were red hot. 

Nobody heeded her at all. That was in itself strangely 
like the incognito of a prince. Had she been 
herself by herself—how much attention she 
attracted at this crowded hour! Now she 
that men jostled into her and never 


miortabie, 
i girl alone 
would have 

8 SO INncoNnspicuoUs 
dreamed of apology 
She was not so 
She had been accounted 
a tall girl and many a man had felt humiliated at her side 
altitude; but then she had walked on her 
with little stilts on her heels, and she had piled a 
Pelion hat on an Ossa coiffure. 

Now she went flatfooted with flat hair and a felt hat 
pulled flat over that. And her sack coat and the slip-on 
over that killed her lines. She found herself no match at 


all for the men. 


She was disappointed in one thing only. 
high as she had thought she was. 
by her superior 


ptoes 


And she had considered herself athletic too; but it was 
astonishing how frail she felt on equal terms, and how the 
hurrying men jarred her when they collided with her. In 
spot between lampposts she almost stepped into 
1 puddle. To avoid it she swerved sharply to the left and 
confronted a hasty wayfarer, who frankly and intentionally 
smote her with his elbow so hard that she almost sat back 


into the pool, 


ne dart 


Forgetting in her excitement that she was no longer a 
Edmée bristled against the ungallant ruffian so 
pugnaciously that he looked down at her and—laughed! 
This infuriated her; she drew back her open hand to box 
his ears. He laughed again and fell into a curious spidery 
attitude that reminded her of the pictures of prizefighters 
that hung in her brother’s room. Perhaps he was a prize- 
fighter. A nice adversary to pick! The thought alarmed 
her. His behavior alarmed her more. 


Tile TAL 


ONCE managed a bal! club that 
bad last in one of the big leagues. 


voman, 





finished a 
I have since 
managed another club that wound up in the 


first division after a slashing, dingdong battle right 
from the jump. Out of the 
depths of my experience I am 


meved to profane expression: 
it’s winner in 
baseball, but it’s plumb hell to 
be a loser! 

| knew I was going to have 
trouble with the Rabbits the 
moment I stepped into the club- 
f lost the 


aiter 
opening game of the season, 


great to be a 


house, we had 
heard some one whistling 
Think of that! 
I mean think of a bal!lplayer 
whistling just after his club had 


lost 


a ragtime alr. 


a game— nosed out in the 
a tough-luck play we 
pecially think of 
a ballplayer whistling a « heer- 
ful tur 

Pert 
sound so horrible to you as it 
did to me that day. In my old 
club, if a man had done that he 


tenth on 
were loo E 
after such a thing! 


aps, though, it does not 


would either have been pelted 
to death by slow degrees, with shoes and gloves, or eaten 
alive by our manager—probably the latter. It was my first 
with cheer in the clubhouse of a losing ball 
in the Rabbits’ quarters. 
their regular name, of course 


expe>;rience 
club—that day 

rhat ts not 
regular nickname. I[ am 


eharity 


or even their 
drawing the kindly mantle of 
over their true identity. The name fits them 
pretty well at that. They were—and, by the bones of 
King Kelly, they are—consistent burrowers in the standing 
f the clubs. They seem to be tail-enders at heart. I 

have done something with them in the 
course but— heaven help me!—I could not stand 
both the whistling Rabbits and an interfering board of 
directors! 

i am a survivor of a club that is still referred to as one of 
the greatest baseball machines of all time. I went to that 
club as a mere boy fresh from college. We won several 
before we all suddenly got old at the same 


believe ] could 


of time; 


pennants 


Ol fil 


He made certain swift and bewildering feints and passes 
in the air as if he were about to pummel her. Instinctively 
she cowered away behind her hands lest one of those sledge- 
hammer fists should hurt her. At this her annoyer whooped 
with joy, pushed out his lower lip and spat over it. The 
stream of passers-by stopped short and clotted about the 
obstruction. Men were hoping that there would be a good 
fight and grinning at the brute’s jeer: 

“Get on to de new White Hope!” 

Edmée was high-tempered, haughty, used to deference, 
swift to resent any infringement of chivalry. She blazed 
with wrath; the flat hand she was about to wield crooked 
into little talons. 

She dropped her umbrella and both her hands went 
womanishly into catty little claws, and she was blind enough 
with rage to “write the ten commandments on his face,” 
as earlier generations of women put it. 

The bully saw the menace in the youth’s eyes and was 
about to answer it with one scythelike sweep of his arm 
when a man stepped between them. Edmée saw that it 
was the big, solemn, sad-eyed man who had run into her on 
the hotel steps and apologized so pleasantly. He towered 
over the brute who had towered over her. He did not 
crouch like a pugilist, but his fists looked ominously ready 
and formidable. And he spoke to the bully in the deep, 
lonely voice with which he had apologized, only in a grim- 
mer tone: 

“If you've got anything to say to my brother, say it to 
me.” 

The crouched bully crouched lower, his amusement and 
his pride puffed out. He cringed like a poodle yielding to a 
great dane. He whined: 

“Why don’t yer brudder look where he’s goin’ 
on bot’ sides de street?” 

The big man did not honor him with an explanation. He 
simply demanded again with a still more ominous tone: 

“Is that all you’ve got to say?” 

The bully’s eyes were shuttling here and there. He was 
taking the measure of his adversary, looking for an opening 
to strike through or searching for a sign of bluff. He 
would have been glad to back out of it, but the crowd was 
egging him on, fearing that it might lose its entertainment. 


walkin’ 

















Good Baliptayers are Just as Easy to Find as a Million Dollars — Just as Easy 


moment seemingly, and the machine bogged down between 
seasons. That was a great bunch in my old club! We were 
the stormy petrels of the big leagues, with a fighting spirit 
that flared fitfully on and off the field. They are still telling 
stories about it whenever and wherever baseball people get 
together. 

Our manager was a noted driver of men. He was arro- 
gant in victory and intolerant in defeat. He was the abso- 
lute boss of his ball club, and he ran it to the incessant 
cracking of the old bullwhip, figuratively speaking. My 
friends tell me I am a worthy graduate of a stern school, 
and that I have most of the methods of my old master and 
many of my own invention. It may be so. Certainly I 
never got accustomed to taking defeat cheerfully—not 
even after a year with the Rabbits. I think I am as hard 


a loser as anybody in the world; and I am glad of it. 
Well, as I stepped into the clubhouse that day and 
heard the whistling I glared round for the whistler. 


I found 
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Everybody waited in the fierce thrill of anticipation. It 
was the fascinating spectacle of two strong men fronting 
each other in blazing fire. The air was sultry with hatred. 
A blow would mean disaster to one or both. 

Edmée felt sick. It was the first time she had ever seen 
two grown men make ready to batter one another into help- 
It was frightful. Asshe watched she wasshunted 
aside by a tall figure advancing roughly. His wet rubber 
coat smacked her cheek. She saw a helmet and heard the 
growl of authority. 

“Well, well, what’s the matter here? Speak up!” 

The smaller man spoke up. 

“ Dis big stiff’s a-pickin’ on me.’ 

The policeman turned to Edmée’s hero. 

“What's bitin’ you? You tryin’ to start somethin’?” 

Edmée’s hero laughed: “‘I was trying to stop something, 
officer. This pup was pickin’ on this boy here.” 

“What boy ? Where's the boy?” 

The boy was gone. 

Edmée realized that to leave her defender in the lurch 
was a dastardly thing to do. But she could not help him 
and he looked well able to take care of himself. It would 
be quite unendurable that she should spend her first night 
of emancipation in a cell. Besides, she was not dressed for 
inspection by a judge. She had not even had her hair cut 
properly, and she doubted that she would be allowed to 
keep her hat on in court. 

These things had shot through her mind in a volley and 
she dared not abide the issue. She just oozed through the 
increasing crowd, which the policeman dispersed speedily. 
The incident was over. It was one of the hundreds of daily 
confrontations that come to nothing, though it might have 
furnished the city with a tragedy. 

Edmée had met her first adventure. It had shaken her 
confidence. She had laid aside certain privileges with the 
inconveniences of her skirts, but the clothes had not made 
the man. She had not gained any new power to cope with 
the rough conditions of her new estate. 

Men had seemed to get along together so much better 
than women. Yet at any moment evidently a fight might 
explode over the least clash of interests. 


lessness. 


Just because she 
Continued on Page 53) 


“IZ INIDIEIR 


the melody was coming from the fellow who had 
pitched the game. He was standing out in the mid 
dle of the floor, naked as September Morn, having 
just come out from under the shower; and as he 
dried himself with a big towel he whistled like a 
mocking bird. The rest of the players werescattered 
about the room dressing; there was a lively hum of 
cheerful conversation and even snatches of song 
I was dumfounded for a moment and then I found 
my voice. I delivered one of the most virulent 
addresses ever heard inside the 
walls of a baseball clubhouse 
and there has been considerable 
virulence spilled about base- 


s ball clubhouses at one time or 
: another—take it from me! I 

A YY believe my old boss would have 
£Y thrilled with pride could he 
YY have heard me. He was a 


master at extemporaneous 
comment and appreciated high 
art in matters. I am 
unable to print my remarks in 
full, because I do not want to 
get this publication barred 
from the mails. 

“So,” I said sarcastically, 
addressing my remarks to the 
pitcher, “you whistle after 
you've been iicked, do you? And you,” I remarked, turn- 
ing to another melodious soul, “you hum, eh? And the 
rest’’—I swept the entire clubhouse—‘“‘the rest of you are 
able to smile, are you? Why, you big fat-headed stews” 
and so on, and so on for fifteen minutes. 

Such was the tenor of my statement. I made no hit 
with the Rabbits, you may be sure of that; but never again 
did I hear a sound of mirth in the clubhouse after we had 
taken a licking; and we took many and meny a licking 
that season—some ninety-odd, to be exact. The year 
before they lost over one hundred games however; so 
I improved them a few games anyway. 

I know I was never popular with them and I know they 
were never entirely popular with me after that whistling 
incident. 

I went to the Rabbits as bench manager at a salary of 
six thousand dollars a year. By bench manager I mean I 
directed the club from the bench—or, to be exact, from the 


those 







































position to direct his club than a man who is in the game; 
though some ol our greatest managers had their greatest 
e piavers 
i dollars does not sound like 
perhay but let me tel u 
thousand dollars said to be 
New York Yankees, and the 
to be the stipend of John J 
or runs it all the way up to 
thirty thousand dollars a year—are h the excey] 
tions and n¢ he rule in baseball not Dy at least filtee 





I believe I > seen it printed that Connie Mact ! 


the Philadelphia Athletics, draws round twenty-five thou 
and dollars a year; but Connie owns 
1 fat interest in his club. It seems that 
baseball people nowadays cannot bear to 


mention any sum of money under twenty- 


ve thousand dollars; but the six thou- 





sand I received is a much more popular 
vhen it comes 
evel now. 


city tnat takes 


baseball. The 
d most of them 
nature. How- 


ever, I think the fan who feels he can rur 








" } t an s 

a ball club a little bit better than any 
manager that ever ed is confined to no 
one city in the United States, but is 


peculiar to the country at large. 
American baseball fans are alike in 

every city in that they want a winner 

and have mighty little time for a loser. 


I know of but one club that car go along 


drawing well at home regardiess of its 
position in the league race—and that is 
the Chicago White Sox. The personal 
popularity of Charl 


responsible for that. 





Comiskey is largely 





Curiously enough, however,some clubs 
1 in the standing, and 


lies at home, are good 





cards on the road. The Detroit Tigers 


ire always strong r 


Ss, no matter 


it. The personality of Hughey 
] prowess of Ty Cobb carry them 


how they are doing } 


Jennings and the won 





ot take many headliners to get 





the money with a ball clul Ever} body wants tosee Hughey 
pick the grass and hear him yell “Ee-yah!”’ And every- 
iy wants to see Ty slam out two-baggers and steal bases, 
no matter where the Tigers stand. 

On the other hand the Philadelphia Athletics, cham- 
pions of the world, are not exceptional drawing cards. All 
teams have or have not what I might call color, and the 








“yt ; 4 
Athle s are somewhat lacking In color. 


As for the Rabbits— poor devils and typical tail-enders! 


I never knew of their drawing much anywhere or at any 
ime except early in the season, and in one series late in the 


ason when we met another team almost as poor as the 


Rabbits in a struggle for seventh place. As a matter of 





lact the new spapers never re ferred to the series that way. 
They worked it up as a contest for the “cellar cl 
ship”; and a lot of people came out to jeer us. 


The Magnates’ Dream of Paradise 


HEY received me with great acclaim in Rabbitville; in 


fact the reception was so pl 





usant that I regarded it as 
us. I felt as a ballplayer always feels when admiring 


friends present him with a floral horseshoe when he steps 





omin 


that it was a forerunner to a strike-out. I saw 





proposition of the fans’ 





expecting too much of me expected me to take a 
chronic tail-ender and gallop right up into the first division. 


We got away to a bad start, however, and we never 
seemed to improve as the season went on. A tail-ender is 
like a poker-player in bad luck—it will go along that way 
for a while and then get worse. The league was lopsided in 
strength that year, there beir g two clubs of real class and 


. . 
five without any class at all; and we were the worst. 


: 1 ¢] 1 1 
Once in a coon s age ali the clubs ina big league are so 


the leader 





well balanced that or 





and the hindmost ch up to 


race as that is the m: 
wild excitement and of money for al 


hands. That 





beautiful balance is the main idea of baseball, too, but it is 


rarely achieved. 


As a winner always gets the money—and as money is 


} 


the prime reason for baseball, so far as I can learn—it is 


and such a 


dream of Paradise. It means 
] 
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I Think I Never Saw a Bali Club With Less Fighting Spirit Than the Rabbits 


promises on my behalf during the spring training season 
and let me down easy during the early part of the seasor 


but, as we kept on losing games day in and « 





writers would only have made themselves ridiculous by 


continuing to boost me as a great manager. The baseball 














fan is one fellow you cannot fool long—not about 
baseball anyw of the papers began casually 
referring to my sins of omission and commission 

The relations between ba all and the ne wspapers are 
ver) peculiar when you come about it A base 
ball writer will Say things ab ipiayer or magnate 


or manager that would furnish an ordinary citizen with 


excellent grounds for a libel suit; but it is rarely that 

















anyone connected with baseball thinks of resenting the 
statements—and never by legal process. It is because base 
ball people realize that the newspapers make baseball, | 
suppose. 

Anyway the paper Rabbitville said plenty about m« 
before the season was ver ira gy, and i tl I gota 
bit more than my sl »of the blame. I tl the ud 
have split it fifty hity between me and the j (ine 
ballplayer can make the best manager in the v i 
mighty bad at times, while a bad ball club make im lool 
proportionately worse. 

I remember a remark by McGraw of the Giants one 
day when a carefully thought-out play, which would have 
been a wonder had it gone th gi poile he 
stupid baserunning of a player 1 the re r é 
reflected on the managerial judgme 

McGraw had bee siting for wee for ther ent 

tempt that play, and when it wa gul nroug! 

heer boneheadednes ne remarked: 

1 rem occasior by § 
I can’t run bases for "em! That's one tl ng the é 
do themselves.” 

And that’s the way it was with the Rabbits and n 
great extent. I flatter myself I had just as mar good ise 
ball notions then as I have m but I could not get the 


acToss. Maybe you think it is pleasant to stand out there 


on the coaching lines, the weat ru ing Gdow 


your neck and your ears frying he cri ) 

the crowd as you watch some thick-skulled young n 
make you look like a bOOD Dy lalling to follow out ‘ 
instruction! I could forgive the mechanical imperfe 

all right; but the bone—theivory my! my! I sometime 
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pretty The trouble with him was he was 
endeavoring to live forever on that one good year. I had 
taken the to look up his record and it struck me 


he worked mighty few games for a big, strong fellow like 


record. 


good 
troubie 


him. 

Not long after the clubhouse incident an opposing club 
was getting to anotner pitcher of mine in a game in which 
front. Anxious to 
game I motioned to the whistling pitcher to warm up, pre- 
paratory to rel The whistler was 


ve happened to be out in save the 


ving the man in distress. 





itting on the bench, hunched up in his mackinaw and 
viewing the proceedings without interest. He did not 


notice my motions until one of the other players nudged 
him. He locked up in deep astonishment. 
“Me?” he 
could not bring himself to believe it. 
Yes-—-you! “Get out there and get ready!” 
Slowly he and slowly he shambled off to the 
station in far right field. I was so amazed I did 
weep his rear with biting words. I watched him 
lobbi ball to a subcatcher out in the field; 
and though I doubted whether he would ever work up 
that method, I finally beckoned him to 
and relieve the other fellow. 


said, tapping himself on the chest as if he 

| bawled. 
rose 
warm-u} 
not even s 


ng the 


a perspiration by 
come in 

He came as he had gone out, slowly and disinterestedly. 
He pitched in the 
opposition players were slamming his delivery all over 
was boiling inwardly; but I said nothing until 


Td S 


SIXTY-MILE gale was tearing out of the North. 

it shrieked in the chimney, rattled the windows, 

lid under the door with a derisive chuckle and 

piped triumphantly through cracks in each side of the deep, 
| lastered tire place. 


On a stool in front of the 


ume manner, and in a few minutes the 


1 


the lot. i 





blaze was hunched a thickset, 
baldpated man of about fifty years, chewing on a match. 
He shivered when the blast struck him and changed his 
posture. 

“Snow behind that, boy!” 

A wolfhound, crouched on the hearth at his feet, rolled 
bloodshot eyes at him but did not move. His master rose 
heavily, pawed over some old clothes on the floor of a cup- 
board and brought out a shirt. This he proceeded to stuff 
into the fissures as far as it would go. The dog, which had 
been trying vainly for an hour to find comfort on the stone 
slab, now flopped his other side to the warmth and whim- 
pered dolefully 

The was about sixteen feet square and bare of 
floor except for a pair of soiled Navajo blankets; bare of 
wall, too, save jor a cracked looking-glass and a chromo 
lithograph of Anna Held. It was the only room in the 
house, and the house topped a hill. 
to a small veranda. Over one win- 
dow hung a torn green blind; the other window was boarded, 
An ancient fourposte r occupied one corner, 


roo! 


n 





Its door opene d or 


very roughly 
the blankets and quilt tossed in disorder just as the sleeper 
and beside the bedhead was a tall 


had left them on rising: 


cupboard, the receptacle for everything not in immediate 
use. The other furniture consisted of a washstand, a couple 
of chairs and On the table were an oil lamp, an 
ind a bottle of whisky. 
anybody to be up in that country; and 
f 


or the bottle, took a fine long 


a table 

larm cloch 

s late for 

presently the man reached 

pull from it, and began reluctantly to undress. All of 
hich was as it should have been. 

He had removed his coat and was rubbing his ribs, in 
doubt whether to risk taking off more, when the wolfhound 
reared from the hearth, the stiff hairs along his neck and 
pine bristling. He rumbled deep in his chest. 

A hand groped along 
to the table and 
Next he opened the washstand drawer 
His every 


here was somebody on the porch 


the door and the man stepped swiftly 
ew out the light 


ind drew s sixshooter from under some towels. 


'vement was noiseless, Tiptoeing back to the door he 
ed his ear to the panel and listened. Heavy breathing 
inded « the « 


ther side, 


pause, and then a voice replied thickly: 
Open up!’ 

complying he whistled softly to the dog, which 
sed over and ranged behind him. Then he turned the 
Who is it?” 

was thrust into the aperture to prevent his closing 


Let me in!” 


a voice begged. “I’m most dead with cold 
a few inches, the occupant keeping 
and a tall man lurched into the warmth 
exclamation of thankfulness. The 


door moved back 
behind it 


rticulate 





dog gave a savage growl 


the game was lost and we were in the clubhouse. Then I 
called him aside. 

“What was the trouble out there today?’ I asked. “ You 
didn’t have a thing! Sick?” 

“Oh, no,” he said indolently; ‘but I’m not supposed to 
be used much for relief work.” 

I did not even inquire the source of that supposition. 
I was too dazed. And that bird was drawing his little old 
four thousand dollars a year too—a pretty sweet salary 
for a tail-ender. 

I had another pitcher, who was supposed to be a fairly 
good man and who was also frequently written about as 
a twirler who would be a marvel with a better club. Maybe 
he would; but I have another idea about that. 

I told him one morning that he was to work that after- 
noon against a club that was ordinarily easy for him. 

“Why,” he said in deep surprise, “I can’t work today. 
I'm not ready. It’s not my day.” 

“Not ready?” I asked. “‘ Not your day? 
mean? You haven't worked for a week. 


What do you 
Is your arm 
sore?” 

“No,” he said; “‘but I’m not ready. 

“Well, let me tell you sornething,” I 
work this afternoon, day or no day, ready 
It’s turn; you get there 
something.” 

He was pounded to a fare-you-well that afternoon. 
did not have even a prayer. 


It’s not my day.” 
“You 


or no ready. 


howled: 


your and out and show me 


He 
I went to him after the game, 


S 












































The intruder headed 
straight for the fire, without 
looking round, sank on his 
knees in front of it and held 


his numbed hands to the 
blaze, groaning: 
“Lord, I'm froze! Shut 


that door and light up, Sam. 
I ain’t a-going to hurt you.” 
The other peered at him 
intently. 
“How did you get here? 
he demanded. 


“Walked. 


Do you mean 


how did I find you? Oh, ; 
I knew I'd find you again ‘ 
sometime. But shut the 


door!’ 
It closed tight and there 
was the noise of a rusty bolt 
being shot home. The lamp 
was lighted and the stranger 
espied the bottle. Laughing 
uncertainly he took posses- 
sion of it, without invitation 
but also without protest; his 
host merely kept a hos- 
tile eye on his every move. 
An hour passed. 
A lone steer, drift- 
ing before the 
norther, brought 
up at the house and 
stared at it 
deringly. Noother 
living thing was 
abroad to see what 
transpired in the 
the hill. 


won- 


shack on 


“He Must 
Know 
Something. 

I Reckon 

They 

All Do" 
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and said: “Say, 
old man, when do you think you'll be ready? When's your 
day?” 

He thought a moment and finally replied: 

“About Friday.” 

On Friday I put him in against a tough club—and he 
held them to three hits and no runs! 

All that was certainly a revelation to me after my 
bunch of 
standing round with baseballs in their hands, just crying 
to get into the game. 

There was still another pitcher, who ought to be one of 


more out of curiosity than anything else, 





years of experience with a fellows who were 


the best in the land right now, but who is plugging away 
in a minor league, where I sent him at the first opportunity. 
I do not like to accuse an 

this fellow had a heart in him about the size of a pea when 
he faced an opposing club. If you will tell me 
man should lose courage in a game of sport I will answer 


‘ ballplayer of being yellow; but 





why a 
question that has puzzled baseball managers and football 
coaches for many 

This chap I am talking about would warm up like a 
Walter Johnson. He had 
minute he got out on the firing line 


a year. 
absolutely everything; but the 


zowie!—away went 


his nerve, and with it all he knew about pitching; and he 
kind of 


would be a great 


was the easiest 
that he 
he would! 


proposition. People were saying 


Yes, 


like 


too man with a good club. 


I sent him far, far away; because a fellow 
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a voice was raised 
hushed 

the one even, persuasive, firm, strongly insistent; 

threatening. There followed a loud oath, a muffled cry of 


warning broken off short, the crash of a chair on the floor 


Occasionally 
and then quickly 


in loud expostulation 
Suddenly two voices mingled 


the other 


the deep growl of the wolfhound, and the scraping of feet 
The light vanished. Alarmed, the watching steer snorted 
and plunged away. 

And now the 
behind the green blind showing that it was occup 

At last the door opened and a man’s hea 
It was bald and shiny. 
feet and the wolfhound 


1} 


house was soundless, only fl 


a dull flicker 
ed. 

d protruded 
There came a swift rush of nimbl 
pushed betwee its *s | 
and bounded into the open air with a whine of relief 
ague the man said: 

How you scared me!” 

A rough wind buffeted him 
did not heed it. He came 
feet, and made the circuit of 
to listen. 

“I reckon it was only some cattle,” he muttered. 

Behind a hurrying wrack of clouds glowed a pale moon. 
It cast a misty, deceptive sheen over the hill 
was a wide blur—the and corrals. It 
was fully two hundred yards to them and all was silent and 
dark there. After waiting for several minutes he reéntered 
the house. 

When next he appeared the 
something heavy, the 


Shaking as with 
bone: but he 


biti g to the 


balls of his 


out, walking on the 


the house, stopping twice 


Below hin 


Gourd bunkhouse 


Daid Man was draggi 


extremities of which trailed behind 

and seemed to catch with grotesque skill on every proje 
Twenty Dd 3 

Towa 


raining under its weight 


tion that could hamper progress. 





ices 


the house was a dense « ub oak. 


bore his burden, par 


lump ot s¢ 


ing and st 





And in the middle of the patch he set it down beside ‘ 
top of a cistern. 
The lid was swollen from disuse and the rains of ve 


it clear by fierce tu 


and came off hard; but he heaved 
Then he rested. Next he 
ground, raised it until it rested across his knees, anc 
eased it through the opening. 

A sliding sound, a plop and a splas} 
feverishly to rey 
averted while he rammed it into place. 

Would it never fitin? His breath car 
extremity of haste. 

Having replaced the top the bald man fairly back to 
the house. Once more in his room he replenished the fir 
the perspiration gleaming in beads on his face and nec} 
despite the freezing air. A subdued summons to the scour- 
ing wolfhound, a second and longer pull from the bottle 
and he bolted the door with care. 
over the house on the hilltop. 

Two later other norther raged 
Gourd pastures. And the same individual sat at a table i 
the bunkhouse at the foot of the hill, playing pitch with 
three others. 

“Say, Sam,” remarked his partner as he shuffled the 
cards, “you shore do spend more of your time with us boys 
tnan you used to do. It’s a good thing too. It'll improve 
your mind a heap." I declare if you ain’t getting sociable 
in your ol’ age.” 


stooped above the torm or 


and he started 
lace the lid, keeping his eyes steadfast 


hhingl\ 
pingly 











settied 


Silence agai 


weeks 





across 
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“Old age nothi g! Goon with the de too “Yes, this is Bass He Who w { H 
dog-gone lonesome for me up in that li'l house all by Hello! Who’'re you? 
! elf this kind of weather, Mit What do you bid? The voice at the other end cam 
our say.” It said in « measured murmu 
t yhone started ringing madly and the cook threw “You're wanted efore the ) 
aow! his cards wu Supreme disgust to answetf it rhe O C1IOCK OT Mor lu 
instrument was in a narr passageway leading to the There was a mome ‘ ‘ | 
t hen. As he took down the receiver Mit heard a click Swaiowed a lum ! i I { 
( k-clich i ulong the ind divined that every s ntt 
rancher’s wife within thir niles was on the wire Gra r Wha Wi ves the " I 
‘Hello! Hello! Hello Mit stood a yard from the want me for 
mouthpiece and bawled at the top of his lungs. “‘ Who the Chere was no re Nise He wait ‘ 
Sam Hill— yes, this is Say ou-all, git offen the line, will houted to "\ ho was ere . 1 
ou? What do you ant anyhow? Hello! Yes Not iret uid he g ind centr j et 
Gourd Ranch speaking. . . How? I cain't—hello! him any informat t 
Hell-o! So Bass ca K to the f er SiOW it ed ‘ 
‘Don’t he so lou idvised | e Henry from the ip his hand. He appeared thoug " More tha 
table. “You don’t have to carry clear to town, Mit. The his attentio lered from the play, so that the cook 
re'll carry the sound, M could contain himself no longer; they were partne i 
The “ook cocked a bal eve his directio and co Stood to lose irs 
tinued to bellow into the telephon it, all efforts to Of course, S broke out scathingly, “if a feller 
establish connection proving fr ‘ he i iy ) jon t need to care w er he w rr loses he i iy ‘ 
and rejoined the players. He was ir giorious rage pitch about as he pleas« San But don t \ Une 
“What the blazes did you want t t dog-goned G i or I don’t happen to own four thousand f ws 
thing in for, anyhow, Bass I his employer r, Sam.” 
j e without What's e matter inquired Bass, who did \ 
The boss ¢ med on thet i Uncle Her ry spoke Matter? walied the coo Why, consarn it, you 
for him, wl n ne wa I to , Loo ! tand! | declare if i} in t sex \A 
l bye lrig ‘ 
Mi 1 knowed 
how to use it good 
Ki wed mw to 
use it! Knowed 
how to use it! Do 
you reckon I’migno 


oud ré onded 
Uncle Henry inatol 
erant tone and 
wagged |} head. 


tormed the mad 
dened cook, “if o 

all them wome 
wouldn’t butt in. I 
ae ire a man < t 





trouble with a} 

tT ) t 

lo which Uncle 
Henry nodded 
sent 

Th os 

That’s rig} } 
quis 1 And 
ome ol t re re 

=” bad. O ¢ 
he phone to 





t 
Lanigan 
I 


had to sl ip out something on account ol short 


Ed, he f gure d maybe he 


“*No-o! 








on the Canadian? 
d was plumb anxious to get 


There Was Somebody on the Porch 








A Hand Groped Along the Door 





et Ed Cair Vas Lalking over you play tol’able pitch befor ow, Sam, I Wi 
about some steer You know didn’t understand the first principles of the game At 

Fifty-two he offered E ‘Oh, all right!’ his employer responded with a galling rudene 

it, because he just nz want of concern. “Go ahead. I was thinking of some “We 
grass. But thing—that’'s all. Say ou-all—did any of you bo hear Harke 


he says to Lanig 


to sell that bunch, Mr. Lan 


market’ll go higher. 
‘And just then 
and here comes ol’ Bill T 
to hold in and 
Heaven’s sake, Ed, what 
Let him take them steer 
got any grass.’” 
They went on with tl 


came from the telephone 





then again and again, w 
threatening note. 


to answer the c: 


voice: 


) 
Maybe they've 
twentieth.” 


1 couldn’t h 


ll go talk, myself. It’s 





I swan if Ed didn’t hear a sort of click, 


rhurber’s voice, just 


ld 


nad 


ort of tall 


You Know right we 


game. A 


Sam Bass 


ul Sam laid down the 


heard something 


And rising clumsily he went 





ig in,’ he Says. 


boost the price half a dollar. 


One 
cards. 


shook tl! 


I want 
‘It’s like the 


in. ‘I don’t reckon 


by one they 
He see me d vugue 


1 suspicious and resentful 





he'd tried heard some talk in town ab 
‘For something. You boys heara 
i “Uh-uh,” Mit, i 


“It's like,” put in Unck 


for every 


like 
. - 
no longer or he'd bust: 


7 


t} 
IS Uni 





you're makin 
ll you ain't 


answered 





explanatio 
killing somewheres, and 


second 


interruptior 
wt rings and two long; somebody 
The owner of t 
“What make 
heard 
maybe 


‘Not me,” 


what could e: 


t, almost 
vas dealing. As Mit started 
and remarked 


cards about an) 


ethey want me any how, Mit. 





them cars for the 


about 
into the passage. Oh, let’s play the game,” 
out this grand-jury talk. W 

If the "ve sr ‘ 


I got too many frie 


myster came over the wire: anyhow 


aking?” me none, 


what was coming up before the grand 


“Anybody heard of any ruc 








eir hes 


It seems to me I done 


out a feller being cut up o m 


nything about that?” i 
ntent on his ne igt hor’s le ] 
Henry who alw had a i 
It’s like there's be -_— 
re laying low so’ » cotch ! 


cook, “a 


protested the 


ry. They'd 
He paused, 
d the off 

i! ample ( 
woke ag 


ho cares about a grand jury ‘ 


I 












to return without cause: so he drove across country 
neing being done in one of his pastures. 


wandered about, occasionally meet- 


‘ f mad; and he stopped every one for a 
though his habit was to be aloof and unsociable. 
On those he caused to pull up was Tud Arthur, with 
I id hot « inged more than a perfunctory nod 
> r The crutinized each other's horseflesh with 
‘ eT leliberation and ventured a few cautious, modu- 
ed co el on the prospects for rair This necessary 
e t ersation having been duly observed 
rhe ‘ rouble round, Tud?” 
‘ ed Tud 
I Ked the re 4 across his horses’ backs and said 
vV it cor i ip belore the grand jury 
re Same ol’ things, I reckon.” 
) l ‘ thing about a cuttin’ scrape—or 
! Hd yuu, Tud? Nobody been killed or 
i ; ( \ 
It et o peaceful,” replied Tud, with a hint of 
ese ent t I have to pinch myself to make sure I’m 


You haven’t heard 
Any- 


lk about 
’ anything, have you, Tud? 
a grand jury might take up, I mean?” 
What’re you gettin’ at, Mr. Bass?”’ 

Oh, nothing! Nothing!’ was the hurriedreply. ‘ Well, 
In be drifting. Drop by and see us, Tud. Adios.” 

As Tud got his slower freight- 

ced back at the rapidly disappearing 
rmured reflectively: 
Jow I wonder what yot on his mind. What did 
the ol’ geezer stop me for that way? I wonder if he 
v! No Ch lf’ now. Giddap, 
Pull her out! 





‘ 
\O-0-0 


ped ip the pays. 


le nunder way he giar 
he’s 


s growed by 
W hoopee, boys! Step lively ! 
ty-four hours a curious indecision 
Always hitherto a man 
howed a vacillation in the most 
xed his employees. When Oscar 
wanted certain starved cattle to be 
brought to the hospital at headquarters, where they fed 
veakest of them, he regarded the puncher with a lack- 
luster g t though his mind failed entirely to grasp 
ind replied: “Allright!” Then, as 
wait! I don’t reckon we will.” 
g the curiosity of the other, Bass 
“Oh, suit yourself, Oscar.” 


r rked all the ranche actions. 





I I I tn: 
house exercised an irresistible 
went out to look at it twice. On 
pried off the lid and gazed 
but on the second 


‘ rccausiol ( ore ly 

‘ ‘ ate irkly glimmering; 

pole to take soundings. 
leep it is.” 

he pole showed less than four feet. 


is of the cistern were of rough stone, with deep 


in and filled up,” was his surmise. 
he began to poke round the bottom. 
vith something soft and he hastily 
s were jerking and trembling as he 


in a distracted whisper; but the 


» revel, 


grew hourly and became so acute that 
Yet such was his habitual 
e dared comment on it except the 
eged, rallied the boss 


rotice, 
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“What's come over you lately, Sam?" Mit demanded at 


Gourd men. 


supper on Friday night in the presence of sever 

His employer simulated surprise. 

“Come over me? How? What’s the matter? 
right, Mit. Sure, I’m all right! 

* All right!" the cook echoed. “ If you’re all right then 
I’d hate awful bad to be sick. Why, you look like Heck’s 
pup! Anything on your mind? Is that raise you owe me 
a-worrying you?” 

“What would there be on my 

“Don’t ask 
I've got enough to do with my own. 


I'm all 





mind?” 


4 » | ‘ 
1Oou Keep Y 


All I know is that you 


ne, Sam. our own co! 
look mean enough to’ve killed a man.’ 
In a voice that was faint and dry, despite his utmost 
effort, the cowman repeated: 
“Killed a man?” 
“Glory be! 
his ghost!"’ asseverated Mit. 
His employer grew ashen to the lips. He coughed, got a 
self and turned on the 


I dex lare you look right now as il you'd ! 


grip on hin \ lle. 
Your jokes’re liable to get you into trouble some day, 
Mit,” 

So odd was his bearing that the men at the table took 
cognizance of it and studied him surreptitiously through- 
out the remainder of the meal. Bass felt their glances to 
his marrow, reading suspicion where none was. It added 
to his nervous depression; and, before he had well finished, 
he pushed back the bench and departed up the hill. 

““Say,”’ queried Oscar when he had gone, “ 
matter with the ol’ man? I never saw him like this before.”’ 

Uncle Henry shook his head gloomily. 

“‘Sumpin’ on his mind, I bet you. Yes, sir; when a man 
looks at you like a cow that’s fixing to die he’s plumb 
worried.” 

“Well,” said Oscar, “‘ what is there that could worry him 
all that? 
wheres?” 

This was more than the cook’s hot loyalty could brook. 

“You shut up, Oscar!” he ordered. “If you'd talk less 
and eat less maybe you'd half earn your wages.”’ 

“Well,” Oscar insisted, no whit abashed, “you never 
can tell nowadays. Better men than Bass have slipped 
before aow, Mit.” 

The next morning the boss drove off in a buggy along 
the road to Doghole. 

“T’ve just got to find out,” he told himself. 
stand this,” 

Yet on arrival at the county seat it was long before he 
could compose himself sufficiently to confront any officials. 
Finally he entered the sheriff's office, hesitant and somber. 

“Say,” he began without preamble, “I got a summons 
over the telephone Wednesday night to appear before the 
grand jury on Monday evenin’.” 

The sheriff, a loose-jointed man with a red mustache, 
nodded. He did not invite Bass to sit down, nor did he 
extend any of the civilities the cowman’s standing usually 
earned him, but waited sternly for him to conclude his 
The fact was the sheriff suspected his visitor of 
having spent three hundred dollars to defeat him in the 
last election and he was slow to forgive. 

“Well, what’s it all about?” In his anxiety 
indifferent Bass was almost belligerent. 

“You be there at two o’clock and you'll find out.” 

“But how do I know it ain’t a joke, Peeler? That isn’t 
the way to summon a feller.” 

“Tt’s no joke!”’ came grimly from the sheriff. 

Bass paused a minute, pondering his next words. 

“Well,” said he, “I doubt that I'll come. I’m mighty 
busy; and if you can’t tell a man what he’s wanted for I 
can’t waste time on it.” 


COOK @ SICKI n e 


was all he said. 


what’s the 


Do you figure the ol’ man’s got in bad some- 


“T can’t 


business. 


to appear 


When Next He Appeared the Baid Man Was Dragging Something Heavy 
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That brought the sheriff very much alive. He leaned 
forward across the table and shook a threatening fore 
finger under the cowman’s nose. 

“Look here!"’ he warned harshly. “ You'd better mir i 





what you're about. We don’t tell everybody what they're 





wanted for wh 





they feel like askin’ some less’n others. 
You be ready ; 


or it'll be the 


nd you're one of the some. when you're 
called Monday eve nin’ 


The cowman tried 


worse for you.” 


to glare defiance, but the fight was 


gone out of him; he turned and walked out. 
‘al he *? 

All rignt, were 
sheriff. You've got the 


his parting words. “I'll be there 


law on your side, I reckon.” 
Sunday he passed in a fever ol restlessness. Four | 
itors 


ourneyed from town to shoot quail and 


loads of vis | j 
Indes a 






spent considerable time loafing in thet t 





gi munKnouse. 

at the noon hour it was discovered that «¢ very mother’s so 
of them had accidentally found himself in close proximit 
when the dinner bell was clanged; and they trooped into 
the meal h the Gourd out 

pome ol ther sa knew; seme he did not know Their 
Salutations were cordl il enoug! , but distant, for the rancher 
was reputed to be a hard man to approach. Te Bass this 


seemed peculiar; he wondered why him 
why the low-toned He 
could he thought was surveillance and 
withdrew to his own quarters for the remainder of the day, 
where he tilted on a stool in front cf the fire and brooded. 
That night he could not sleep. His dog, hearing the rest- 


they avoided 


talk hushed when he drew near 


not stand what 


less tossings and mutterings from the bed, put its paws on 
the quilt and shoved a cold nose against his cheek. TI 

brute sensed its master’s anguish. And Bass uttered a low 
cry, clasping the wolfhound convulsively round the 
About midnight he got up from the bed and stepped out 


There was a crescent moon and outlines \ 


neck 


side. 


visible. Clad only in shirt and trousers, with his feet bar 





he went to the cistern and stood looking down at it a 
considerable time 

“It’s right peaceful down there,”” Bass murmured 
would he not have given for peace ! “Mit 
looked like I'd killed a man. He must know 
I reckon the ll 2 

His legs felt 


on the edge of 


done said | 


something 





weak under him and he 
With hi 


there, oblivious to time ar 





down abrupt 
in is rossed 
d cold. Hearing a 


low, steady moaning the wolfhound came out of the hous« 


the cistern. 





arms he sa 


+ 


to investigate and found his master racked by dry sobs. 

The grand jury had been in session an hour on Monday 
when Bass flashed through the streets of Doghole behind 
his bays and pulled up at the courthouse. He went straight 
to the jury room and presented himself to the sheriff. It 
stroke of two. ‘‘ You wanted me,” he said 
“Well, here I am!” 


returned the sheriff aff ibiy, tor he had 


was on the 
a calm voice. 
“Come on in,” 
carried his point; and he held the door ope! 
Inside were the jurymen, seated round a long | 
Bass perceived the district attorney s 





Harkey was squat and aggressive; | 
twelve good men and true in biting, 

The rancher gave no heed to the offi 
him to a chair, there to abide the 
attorney. Instead he walked to the head of the table, 
gravely to Harkey, faced the jurymen with level glance and 
said simply: 

“I'm going to tell you all about it.” 

With one arm still outstretched the district attorney 
paused in his speech and surveyed him in 
patent to the sheriff—who inclined to the same opinion 
that Harkey thought Bass was drunk. 

“Yes?” 





pleasure of 


wonder. 


Continued on Page 28 
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HE aliternoor is so oudy, with little specks o’ 

Snow in the air, that all three of our rooms Was dar} 

Mother had peen gone to ince "bout daylight 
ind Ca the ye g, and lou * up closer 
ind ser to the last he put his nose 


f + lliry 
> lor no* tell 





him the fire wa ulthy for a dog’s nose to be 
old anyway, but he ever did mind bein’ sick by i hot fire 





in’ from a board 











th the butcher knife ind laid it 
o light just before mother 
got home in the eve 
Ther I got the rea it 
the Irigerato Nr hkept 
warmer than the ‘ 
Cans chattered so loud 
Vhile eati his share that | 
took the old rtLouto the 
broken window and stuffed 
ipl N “That igt ) 
Keep you warm,” I told hin 
and setr x ither’ 
ture up before u Thoug! 
I couldn't see very pla 
count o” my eyes ailin’ 
t I v he had on |} 
iniform of a gineral the 
| ‘ Arn nd plays 
t Il wa eo’ } col 
mand. I didn’t mind biv 
4 i a ttle CU 
inder his orders 
I was watchin’ the fros 
grow like flowersa id Dushe 
over the windows when the 
noarse cloch Struck three 
ne it bein’ time to go s 
; ‘ ent low tairs 
i the ur » Comrade Whimsey’s shop, where 
Cans limped up to the hot and wasn't ’shamed to 
nave a chill, Ist ilKe beggar 
Comrade Whimsey was mendin’ a boot—he has dozens 
of ’em ranked in marc order round the walls—but he 
t ished off his kk ither apron and g up to shake hands. 
He is a stooped. wrin} ed e man, but very strong 
Some fo think he et rt, but I bet you he knows 
yout war and lots o’ things 
Somehow I've been feelin’ like I was back with my old 
omp ny,” he told m« In the army you tramp along all 
day, se F it boot and now I get to thinkin’ 
ere iead me araw ip in these old boots 
r ind th 
We hadn't lived ne ghDors very lo re 30 I'd brought over 
gr father’ picture to Mr. Whimsey, who pee Ked at 
1 the dus 
Rigi els!”” he id Fine clo’es meant somethin’ 
the boots again and I asked if troops 
ri v he der fire 





Boys o’ these days ought to iswe 
We boys ain’t much to them o’ w rtime id 


s,”" I sai 





very strict with people who didn’t 

nderstan this, 
After a while he told how he and ( iptain Dick o’ his 
ymp’ had ‘listed in the same little town, which had now 


ito this very city; and how the captain had beer 


taggered by the blowin’ up of a c: 





oon alter. 
‘He never did git over them staggers, Davy 
and battle he 


snort like a blind warhorse. 


he Sal ] 


sometimes in would shake his head and 


“The quake o’ the big gunsdidit. At Lookout Mountain, 
when we went over the works, he had me and another com- 
rade take him by each hand and run ahead with him. 
That's what I call good spirits goin’ into hellfire without 
n’ able to see the next step before you. And when we 
overrun their riflepits and orders were to halt. Cap Dick 
‘I can’t see where to stop!’ 

‘And grippin’ 








our hands he dragged us ahead. with the 
comp ny followin’ by jerks; then, with a roar. they broke 
the line and stampeded after, with the whole army lungin’ 


at their heels—and the heights was swept agin general 
orders as Cap, tearin’ loose, went right ir 


ito a live, snortin’, 


fiery battery, with our bayonets stabbin’ and slash n’ over 
his shoulder—then over his breast; for, Davy, he went 
down with a broken thigh y 

Barig! went the little anvil by the stove—and we both 


jumped. 
Mark Doran, the rail 
Whimsey every 


ind 
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He Showed Me How He 
Would Have Fought 


Danby o the Cavairy 










$ 


He was busy countin’ the money saved out o’ his pension 
ich Mark brought from downtown the first of every 
onth. Mr. Whimsey kept it banked in a cracked patent- 


leather shoe, 


‘It’s different from d 





d men’s shoes, which heirs have 
“**Cause my heir, Mark 
oran, can step into his money any time—thirty-eight 


ill in silver eagles.” 


wait to step into,” ne splained. 





He told me right off "bout Captain Dick. 

It used to make me sick thinkin’ o’ him and Danby,” 
uid but, if you don’t b’lieve I’m reas’n’ble nowadays, 
He splained that during the war he’d trusted Captain 

t the tax on his land, but on comin’ back home 

as cheated. 

yn as the war closed, Danby o’ the cavalry and 
Captain Dick had set up as law partners,” said Mr. 





Whimse ‘and Danby told me that the captain, who 
is in Washin'ton just then, had bid in my land and was 
er of it by law in his own right. What d’ye think 
that! And ain't | tellin’ it reas’n’ble?"’ asked Mr. 
Whimsey; so he wa whisperin’ it out very plain. 
And Danby showed me the papers too,” he told me, 
d said he was Captain Dick’s partner in the deal. 
Maybe I didn't say they was thieves and traitors, Davy! 


nd the blue mark on Danby’s jaw turned red as fire— but 
e wouldn't fight me. ‘ Killin’ us won’t git back your land,’ 








} | ol} d « out West, afore I'd bloody 
onscience by killin’ him unarmed.” 
He \ peakin’ lower and holdin’ on tight to the arms 
pose he asked *S'pose I'd waited for Dick —and 
! ded him and killed him : 
It'd been treatin’ him jus’ right,”’ I answered; but he 
ger breast 
And ume all in y con rades o° the old command!” he 
id, standin’ up proud and fierce. “A boy o’ '65 wouldn't 
hat.” 
i it ed but he clicked his heels together and 


wed me 


ow he would have fought Danby o’ the cavalry 
th aabers 
On guard!" he cried out. “*‘ Now attack— edge to edge! 
point thrust!’ He stared round with a 
hite face, as though in a strange place. 
At this minute Mark came in, though I thought he'd gone 
back home ‘cross the city. O’ course he noticed the old 
in’s wild look and patted him on the shoulder. 
Why, howdy, Mark?” he said, as though forgettin’ 
he traitor, and sat down very weak and trembly. 
But I couldn't get over it. 1 ‘membered the stampin’ 
feet and the eyeballs rolled down, and the teeth bristlin’ 
ong Mr. Whimsey’s under jaw—in that minute I knew 
ar in battle. 
When the whistles blew Mark walked ‘cross with me. 
“Uncle Whim shouldn't worry over that land pirate,”’ he 
aid. “It’s a funny thing that he lived with us folks out 
West for twenty years and spoke o’ Danby as his enemy, 
but never did mention Captain Dick till last night.” 
‘You don't s’pose Mr. Whimsey came back after him, 
do you?” I asked; but Mark said: 
“No. When I began railroadin’ and was comin’ here for 
better job, Uncle Whim just wanted to move his shoe- 


\t the left cheek 


id seen a 





mendin’ business here, too, and see how his old town had 


grown into a city. We've been here five years now and 
I've wondered why he didn’t hunt up his old comrades.” 

We figgered out that he didn’t want to talk to ’em "bout 
Captain Dick and maybe give ’way how he'd been a dis- 
grace to the comp’ny. Mark was very solemn—and I 
thought it was ’cause of Mr. Whimsey till after the fires 
were goin’. Then he came up to me with the same scared 
look he had whenever he heard mother comin’. 

“Davy,” he said, “I don’t aim to bring misery to a 
fambly. I knew you first of all and you've got your rights. 
S’pose I was to be round your house all the 
time and you didn’t take to me!” 

I wanted to answer that o’ course I 
took to him, but couldn’t speak just then. 
Ever’thing in me and round me was tearin’ 
loose and changin’—in a kind o’ storm. 
Mark stood up straight afore me and I'd 
never noticed his hair to be so red. 

“*Now before answerin’,”’ he said, “you 
ought to know the worst of it—I’m goin’ to 
ask Mrs. Dean tomarry me. It ain’t likely 
she will, ’cause my folks were just plain peo- 
ple; but if she thinks—without my tellin’ 
her—that I'll make good, and you'd like 
to have me round the house 

It seemed to me as if he was in battle too. 
I told him I would take to him and we shook 
hands. Then we leaned our chairs ‘gainst 
the wall and waited for mother without 
talkin’. For the first time Mark wasn’t 
scared, though she was s’prised to see him 
again so soon. 

“If you don’t mind I’m comin’ back a 
while this evenin’,”” he said; and durin’ the 
supper mother seemed so worried that I 
wanted to tell her I'd felt that way, too, at first, but was 
all right after thinkin’ it over. 

When Mark came back I said I was sleepy and lay down 
in mother’s room. It was just like Christmas night to lie 
awake and figger on what was comin’. The sleet pattered 
on the windows and I wished mother’s cloak was heavy. 
Well, now she'd get a warm one—and, o’ course, a fireman 
would have the hottest stove in the world for her. 

I could hear their voices in the kitchen; the clock 
struck the hour twice and Cans barked out loud. Still they 
didn’t come to tell the good news, and I knew they'd 
forgotten; so I went through the parlor to s’prise ’em. 
But Mark sat still and solemn listenin’ to mother, who 
was speakin’ as sorry as could be; so 1 stood by the door a 
minute, not knowin’ what to do. 

“We all have to look after folks who ’pend on us,” said 
mother; “‘so you must think o’ Mr. Whimsey and I must 
think o’ Davy 

“My run is reg’lar,”” Mark told her; “and I can double 
back x 

“Even then you'd have too many to care for. S'pose 
Mr. Whimsey should lose his pensior you see, I know 
very well who pays it, and nothin’ could prove better how 
good you are.” 

Mark blushed red and splained it was a honor to have 
such a brave old soldier in the fambly. 

“Why, it would break dear old Uncle Whimsey’s heart 
to learn that his country hadn’t pensioned him,” said 
mother, ‘“‘when he keeps savin’ it for you as his heir.” 

“Don’t you care at all for a plain man like me?” 
Mark after a while, and she answered Yes—’cause hers 


were piain people too, 


asked 


Then he asked if she didn’t figger too much on small 
things ’stead o’ the big un. 

‘Can't you b’lieve I have enough muscle and brains to 
win far in a good cause if you'll give me a little backin’? 
he asked. He'd rose to his feet, leanin’ 
toward her a little. “‘Don’t you care 
*nough to trust me?—that’s the point.” 

I saw her hands clench as she stood up 
‘gainst Mark and told him there was 
nothin’ in her heart for any man. 

“I brought a gentleman's child into 
the worl’,” said mother, “and I’ve kep’ 
him for myself and my poverty like a 
traitor. It’s time to send him home—to 
that hard old man who hates me. But 
that old hater will be true to his own 
flesh and blood! With him are Davy’'s 
fortunes!” 

“T wish I could help out some way,” 
said Mark. 

“You can’t; ‘cause I can make my 
own way. And the old gineral is rich, 
with no blood kin ‘cept my son. But 
Davy must be on hand to claim his own.” 
She told Mark he mustn't come to see 
heranymore. “If I live alone and Davy 
ever needs me very much, maybe the 
gineral would let me come to him a 
while,” she splained. 

“‘T ain’t goin’ from here!” I said, cryin’ 
and stumblin’ into the room. 


“See How Things Have Gone to Ruin 
Since You Went Away!" 


February 14, 1914 


Mother drew back with a kind o’ crouch. “Listen!” 
she said, speakin’ low and fast. “Here is nothin’ but 
misery—and there you'll play with splendid things.” 

It was like fightin’ for life; and I splained that I loved 
her and took to Mark bein’ round the house, and couldn't 
have so good a time away from old Ninety-four and Mr. 
W himsey’s shop. 

“You must go, Davy,” said mother, “if I have to desert 
you on the gineral’s doorstep and then hide myself from 
you forever!” 

Mark, who'd been very still, held up his hand. 

“Hark, Davy!” he said; and, thinkin’ he meant the 
wind, I listened to it screechin’ and slashin’ the sleet ’gainst 
the window. “She'll hide,” he said, “‘and we'll always be 
lonesome as in a storm at night. Hadn’t you and I better 
go ‘stead o’ her?—-and maybe she'd stay right on here. 
That’s not like bein’ lost from each cther forever.” 

After a while I promised; and mother, without sayin’ 


what she meant to do, shook both Mark’s hands at partin’. 





So it wasn’t much like Christmas night after all, with 


»body comin’ and ever’body goin’ away. 


Next day mother was comin’ home early to take me 
cross the city to the gineral’s; so bout noon I went to tell 
Mr. W himsey goodby, Cans } ustlin’ on ahead to scratcl 





j 


i 
d put on my old shoes and blacked up the 
good ones to carry ‘long as a present. 

Course Mark had told him "bout our breakin’ up; and 
when I went in he said: 

“*T ean look after Mrs. Dean if she needs anything, sir.”’ 

I wondered why he cailed me sir and asked if he wouldn't 
rather say comrade; but he shook his head and kept on 
workin’, while Cans went to sleep under the stove. 

“Maybe you wouldn't like to be minded o’ me when 
you’re lonesome,” I said, “or I might set my shoes behind 
the marchin’ boots—like a drummer boy’s.” 

His face turned as white as it was when showin’ how to 
fight Danby with a saber the evenin’ before. 

“Halt!” he said, and dropped his aw! on the floor with a 
clatter. ‘“‘If you was cl allenged, ‘Who comes?’”’ he said, 
“how would you answer ’em? 


the shop door. 





not Comrade Dean, for one 
Comrade Dean was a traitor. I been 'memberin’ that 
picture of your gineral all night by my self—and I been 
*memberin’ your face, too, though your eyes ain’t as bright 
as his. And not one Dear 

990 


grandson o’ Captain Dick! 


ik 


march to Judgment with u 


I sat quiet, feelin’ the hurt come into my chest that my) 
gran'father was the traitor. After a while I said without 
thinkin’: 

‘I got to have a show; I'll be fair with my comrade 

“Then, o’ course, you can’t ever come back to u 
folks,”’ said Mr. Whimsey; 

“but I'll be proud I knew you 
once—and I'll look to Mrs. 











Dean if she needs anything.” ; 
He stood up tosay: “‘Good , 
day, sir!’ And I nt on ce 
home by myself, cause Cans " 
liked the stove best. a 













That very evenin’ 





mother took me the lor 





\ 
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cross I 





the city to my gran’f: r’s big house, and I 
‘shamed to tell her what he was, ’cause I looked so much 


like him. 


was 


A deaf old darky, who | ad the door open a crac k to look 


; 


l ‘ 
out for us, led the way upstairs, and I was left alone while 
mother talked to ( aptain Dick a minute in the 


next 


room. 


That was the last I saw o’ her: a door closed down 


and I knew I was left behind with only my fortunes and a 
i 


, , 
where David, my father, had plays 





wasn't all the rooms; the sunset 
the ceilin’ smoky 


here a sound throug! 


eee * : : 
shinin 1 leit , but was bright 
frames and a mirror. 


the 


ir h 
it lasted on gold picture 
I thought the heavy curtains down 
in a draft. 
All at once a hand drew ’em back and a tall, straight old 
n, carryin’ a candle 


passed by. His hair and beard were 


so was his skin. He had on a red dressir xg 


“David!” And 


raised his voice. 


“David!” he said to himself. 
} 


about to 
“* He 
He carried the candle « 


1) 
Wal 


answer he 


has come back to this!” 


lear to the 
» marks and 
ains of pictures that had been taken 


Spyin’ me he nodded: “* What 





s, where I could see the 


et 


} 


aown 
do you think of it all?” 
‘ j swered. 


‘It is very big,” I ar 
He laughed to himself and with his 


long white finger wrote in the dust 
that covered the mirror 


above the 





mantel: “‘ David has come bac} 

As he stood watchin’ me 1 read 
what was writte ind said: “] haven't 
been here before.”” He rubbed out 
the name and I splained: “ David is 
my name. I mean that this David 
hasn’t been here before »o he wrote 
in the name once more 

took aw now the 
eT M4 og 





l ne said 
with her.” 
wide and black 


His eyes 


d angry, as they always did when 





he was thinkin’ o’ mother. He was 
er’ pol te wher Corl mandin’ ne to 
pl: isked if there was 
th g to play with. He made the 
hadows dance up and down to his 
candle, 

“Whistle "em out o’ corners and 


crannies, and crow over the ruir "long 
vith motn and time he answered. 
See how thi ys have gone to ruin 
nee you went a ay!’’ 


one ol the 
tore across the 


and rag- 


a hole, black rag 


1 the old David 
" I asked. 
* with his 
he ragged 
I could 


’ weapons ‘long 








battle picture 
e. The 
up round 
vhere sparkles from the 


ped ‘long 





in the center above the firepl: 
dust o”* the « irpet smoked 
us, and every 
and 


mi 1 t 
embers ju the steel 


burned in spots o’ gold and silver. I 


pi ked up from the floor a piece 0” yel- 
low, heavy money, which had rolled 
from a stack on a table. 


on 


said the gineral. 

He b’lieved that the 
so good to live in 
but liked it mucl 
I thought about 


reasure trove!” 

house wasn’t 
was when I went away for my 
as a playground. 


as it visit, 
better 
,and | 


He asked what 


t ed on and on through rooms which 


ever’where, ‘cept the treasure one, were cold and gray asa 
graveyard. 


. ° 
those stairs, 


“*Member how you were caught over or 


watchin’ a dancin’ party ir 





I ; your nightie?” he said once; 
nd I ran up the stairs to see if I "membered, 





while he mad 
the shadows dance over the dusty carpet to mind me o’ the 


felt like the ghost o’ the old David watchin’ through 
| 


the banister rail. 

‘I b’lieve it’s comin’ back,” I told him. 

“Thank you, David,” he answered. 

Back in the treasure room he sat in a big worn-out chair 
by the embers and hinted "bout things the old David did 
till I’membered ‘em. And, as I took up where my father 
left off when a little boy, the gineral laughed to himself 
and said: - 

“We'll bivouac together, Comrade David 
often used to do in the old days. And when 


whatthen! Could there be traitors 


just as we 
our enemies 


as enemies will 


come 


sucl 


a camp 











] ed who the ¢ ‘ 
that he Ml ¢ e a te ‘ 
l ir aa t tne 
y irs W t rie re 
he said t there 
I KNMe¢ ag be t ‘ 
me forever s« : 
lace a ‘ er 
one to pia wil? i s 
As he waited, the ginera 
head bowed a littl t 
Dack at me rhe er 
7 ew out the re 
he did mo 
how I "me ere t 
Lookout The the « lle 


After Grant, the deaf ok 


the basement the gineral wr 


we passed by. 
“David ha 
“And pea e too,”’ I said 











come Da a 


Then he splained that a ] 
when written in the dust w 
so I was mighty glad to ha 

ud out batties Ke 
' yvoua re 

He ould work magi Nl 
move it behind a little sta 
grew tremendous and crey 
goldpieces on the table. T 
curtain with the old arr 


trigger, and a load we'd forg 


"bout like leaves it € 
shadow still crep’ at m« 

‘Shoot its head off 
the 
we'd forgot I only wishe 
that fire 


plaster on the wall cor 
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“I Know the Land's Yours to Keep —Danby Told Me After the War"’ 
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while, as though « 
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The Love keast of Competitors 


Smothering Trade Feuds With Association Fellowship 


NLY a few years 
the aggressive 


ago it was the fashion for 
manufacturer, who found 


/ his competitor was getting the best of him 


the guerrilla warfare of rampant personal 
ompetition, to send a spy 
into the enemys camp to 

rloin all the trade secrets 


ym which he could lay his 


hands, 

[oday, however, they are 
it doing the best 
dustrial circles. The lively 
ttle game of trade spying 


this in 


has passed out of vogue, 
long with dominoes, pinochle 
and pus corner. 


Instead of sulking in his tent, 


y-wants-a 





ispatching trade spies and 
plotting against the indus- 
trial life of the other men 

his line, after the manner 
chieftain engaged in 
murbaric wartare, the up-to- 
manufacturer is at- 
enaing the love 
competitors and putting his 


ni a 
’ 
date 


t feast of 
fighting energies into a cam- 
paign for the good of the line. 

ina word, the present-day 
nanufacturer who is a live 





wire puts In more time at- 
tending the meetings of his 
association than he or his 
predece sors ever spent in 
cheming to steal trade se- 


rets from competitors, of 
ourse there are 


the old 


some sur 
! 


Vivais of scnool Oo 


mutual suspicion who still 
linger in the land of the 
Philistines and believe that every man’s hand is against 
them: who continue to talk of the survival of the fittest; 
ind look on all competitors as natural and unalterable 


e remainders of the old order are not represent- 
ative of the present hour; they are out of pace with present- 
day thought and methods and their faces are set toward 
the past instead of being turned to the future and its cleaner, 
tructive methods. 
Any man who is strong and broad enough to be a bell- 
ether in his particular business world will unhesitatingly 
declare that the modern association is the biggest and most 
int sign to be found on the face of the whole indus- 
that the [ 


aner and more con 








love feast of competitors is the most 


mportant function on the business calendar of the down- 


to-date manufacturer; and that the association movement 
in economic uplift that has already accomplished mira- 
ea of servite to the consumer, the middleman, the manu- 


and this in spite 
that the movement is practically in its infancy 
chance more than to scratch the 


potential usefulness, 


urer and the seller of raw materials 


f the fact 
has not yet had a 


irfuce of the field of its 


The Simplest Type of Trade Association 


Q! TING at the modern love feast of competitors are to 
\ be found scores of men seasoned in the hard school of the 
oldtime head-hunting « 


f 


iumpaigns, who will unhesitatingly 
ess that it is immensely more self-respecting to sit in 
association council and plan with competitors for meas 
that will cut costs, save waste and spy out new markets 
the whole line, than it was to battle single-handed 
and wage a bitter and blinding trade feud against all men 
who had the effrontery to engage in the line of production 
to which they themselves happened to be devoted. These 
veterans declare that the ethical change ushered in with 
ation is perceptibly altering the mora! map of the 
jusiness world, and is the most widespread and wholesome 
fluence felt in trade today. 
r'here are more kinds of business associations today than 
f automobiles, but the type that claims the center of the 
tage is that composed of men or firms making the same 
general line of product or selling the same general line of 
goods, Associations of this sort are not only most numerous 
but undoubtedly contain the greatest possibilities for good 
At least this type of 
competitors’ love feast is the most vital, bec..use it is the 
most elemental and basic; it hugs tightest to the problems 
rf and cost in production, of standardization and 


and the fewest possibilities for abuse. 


' 
tually 
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The Automobile Had Begun to Crowd the Buggy From the Country Roads 


regard for the convenience of the consumer and of economy 
in distribution. So let this kind of association come in for 
first consideraticn. 

The Hardwood Lumber Association is representative of 
the simplest form of this kind of trade crystallization. Not 
many years ago a husky and ambitious young man in 
Mississippi, who had worked in the hardwood cuttings ever 
since he could handle a canthook, wanted to get married. 
He decided that the shortest cut to a home of his own was 
by the sawmill route. He had a little capital of his own, 
and also the confidence of a local banker and timberowner; 
so he took the bit in his teeth, bought a mill outfit, collected 
a picked gang of workmen and started out to saw his way 
to a happy home and a bank account. This young man 
knew the hardwood game from stump to freight car —but 
his knowledge stopped at the shipping-point. Beyond that 
lay an undiscovered country. 

This, however, did not worry him. The big markets of 
the North were crying for hardwood lumber, and he soon 
found his desk full of letters and circulars from enterprising 
jobbers and middlemen who were eager to handle his out- 
put on a commission basis. They carefully explained their 
special facilities for disposing of his cut. ‘“‘ Nothing easier 
than this!"’ he thought. “All I have to do is to saw the 


lumber, sort it carefully and send it on to market.” 





He did sort it carefully, and his grading was done with 
the eye of good judgment and with a determination to 
make his market understand that every stick from his 
mill was right. The returns from his first carload made him 
smile with satisfaction. Then he consigned several more 
carloads to the same man. He received a wire saying that 
the consignment graded out in very unsatisfactory shape 
and that the grader’s report would follow by mail. It did, 
and he took the train to Chicago, never doubting that he 
could personally establish the outrageous error of such 
grading; but he found that there was no appeal from the 
official grade placed on his lumber. 

He returned home, having suffered an outright and 
heavy loss on the shipment. Then he tried other markets 
sometimes with the conclusion that the grading was per- 
haps honestly done according to the standards prevailing 
in the particular market in question, but more frequently 
with the conviction that the small shipper was consistently 
trimmed and that the grading was the saw that did the 
trimming. Each market not only had its own standards, 
but its graders were apparently under the influence of 
the mer, dominating that market. He showed his grit, 
however, and stuck by the game until he was almost 
bankrupt. 


wWiLktLsoaown 


Then he contrived to sell his outfit to a man 
who had not been up against a grader’s discrim- 
inating pencil. This defeated young man was a 
type of a large class. The small mill man who 
consigned a carload of lum- 
ber to the nearest market 
could never be sure that he 
would not have to send 
money after it to help out 
with freight and demurrage 
charges. And when he sold 
outright at destination his 
fate was still in the hands of 
the grader. On a down 
market his stuff was almost 
certain to grade poor. Large 
mill owners and big out 
buyers were by no meat 
exempt from the scourge o 
unstandardized grading and 
the abuses that thrived 
under it. 

Ali was chaos and disor 
ganization. The small mill 
owner saw that he stood no 
chance against the big buyer 





in the distant market wher 
that buyer chose to exert a 
sinister influence on the 
grading of a shipment. If 
the toes of the small mill 
owner had the onl 


ones stepped on the unstand 


been 


ardized practice of grading 
would probably have cor 
tinued indefinitely; but 
when the men who jobbed 
the outputs of large mill 
realized that unstandardized 
grading was the big peril of 
the trade the Hardwood Association was brought into being 
Apparently the sole purpose behind this step was to elimi- 
nate this weapon that was always likely to be turned 
against the seller on a declining market, and put the grading 
of lumber on a uniform, standardized and impartial bas 
It was easy to effect an ors 
cult to establish and enforce a system covering the whole 
country, and recognized and accepted by all buyers. Moral 


pressure and tight teamwork appeared to be tne only p 


zation, but far more diff 





cal means by which to force the adoption of such a system 

Today uniform grades determined by the Na 
tional Hardwood Association— pre 
the country. The smallest mill 


those 


Vali in every market 





owner may have his « 





of lumber graded by animpartial and disinterested inspecto 
in the employ of the national association and have no 
strings tied to him. Whether he sells or consigns his ship 


ment, he is sure that he need not be whipsawed by the old 
trick of crooked grading: 
inspection at the! 


for all he has to do to secure 


inds of an association man is to ask for 


The Blighting Touch of the Trade Feud 


HIS is a clear « xample of an association 


single elemental purpose. 


oul 


Many others cannot cialm so 
simple or perhaps so ethical an origin. Undoubtedly a few 
] 


are survivals in outward form of the secret pool of the o 


14ed | a 


days, when the animating purpose of the meeting was to fix 
prices in restraint of trade—and promptly break those 
gentlemanly agreements when the first opportunity to 
undercut a competitor offered! If the lust of competition 
as it existed in the early days of industrial combinatio 
needed any stimulus it found enough and to spare in the 
gentleman’s agreements and the broken faith that almost 
invariably followed those solemn pledges of price maint« 
nance. Trade feuds have always been as easy to start as 
fires; but the broken price agreement was the wind that 
scattered the flames broadcast throughout an industry 
Beyond doubt the trade feud is the most common, 
wasteful and insidious form of industrial warfare. It has 
ravaged entire industries, and there is scarcely a manufac 
turing community that has not felt its blighting touct! 
Hundreds of individual enterprises have been wrecked by 
it and entire cities have beer shut out of a multiplied pros 
perity because of its wasting and bitter persistence. If th« 


rade association of today could lay no other claim to co 
sideration than its achievements as a smotherer of trade 
feuds its existence would be amply justified. 

No one will deny that the demoralization of any useful 
a bad thing for the publi 


industry is an economic waste 




















it large—and that its stability, based on a sure but mod 
erate profit, is the ideal condition for the consumer as well 


as for those directly or indirectly connected with its activi- 














ties. Wreckage always means wast« 

age is no exception to the rule. A { ) 

St ire a morme tar penenit it 

to society at large it invar abiy invoives a fi li net lo 

Labor suffers, investment suffers, and the body of business 
general is disordered. 

Advocates of the associati 1d are that if you 
ould place your finger on ar justry that is unstable, 
precarious, and the pre ot t é i deva ting trade 
uds you have only to find a line that has » associatior 
that does not now he et i ol dow to-date teal 
ork, and that holds to the feudal idea that a competitor 
a natural personal enemy. They insist, too, that the 
roduct and the business methods ol such an! i1uStry Willi 

be lound dedased as its idea 
Cert it soon be me iear to I ho will t é 
the trouble to investigate the tuati that the ge 
ogether spirit of the typical ass¢ ition of today 1s wort! 
ing an immense change in the personal attitude of men who 
happen to be thrown in the same line of isiness activity) 
lo replace devastating personal animosit which is will 
g to take its pre : atisiaction over losses inflicted o 
it S le rf re ofnts Witt itual under- 
¥g vith cons ictive plans r the good of the line 
whole, 1s a ‘ gulr 


How Teamwork Steadies Business 


[' WOULD be foolish to claim that the association move 
ment has brought in a business mill ium or that it 
will ever do so; that it is not subject to abuses or will ever 
be Immune trom them; or that it has made the trade leud 
4 mere matter of ancient hist But it is consistently 
i d increasingly noiding bu ess to its legitimate purpose 
of producing profits, 1 d of becoming, in the hands of 
excit » and ill-balanced men, a game in which the goal 














s to inflict pers the fortune of a hated 
competitor. 

Few manufacturers old eno h to have gray hair will 
need a diagram in order to ualize the devious ways of 
the trade feud and the hav that [OllOWS 1 ts wake; but 
the layman will be } 2 a clearer und rstanding 

f perhaps the ¢ inal virtues of the modern business 
association if ich a storm map is spread before his eyes 

Some years oa cer ( of the Middle West made 
about eighty per ce ol the buggie ind carriages used in 
the West. Atthe outset thisindustry was prosperous. The 
demand for lig ht vel les wa teady and increased from 

ear to vea ( es h as to assure a good 
margin of profit. There was eve reason to expect that 
the industry would become perhaps the most important 
singie manulactu rf e t enter att t would 

tly to the g h and prosperity of the 


business of furnishing the West with light 
the 


ra under full head of steam whe! 





he line became a matter of bitter contest 
er Each of these men burned with the 
ambition to become eB iggy King of the West. Both 
came of stubborn stock, and to desire was to achieve. 
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te a 
ta € rep-4 
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His Grading Was Done With the Eye of Good Judgment 
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In the } irie he struggle for trade 
prema me captain Ol industry stepped a heavy 
on the toes of his rival. He t a trade trick tha 
his opponent took as a persor The incensed 
l ppone LOOK &@8 a person: ll he ince ed 
manufacturer retaliated by the offender on 
better. Then the feud w yn at full tilt and gathere 





Dilterness with every month 

















a l dental considerati to get under the! t 

he other was a dominating entive WILN ea tne 
strugglers for suprema Prices were slashed wit! 
reckless disregard o st and trade tactics we 
employed that wo haved e credit to the inge t 
oO mou ‘ ‘ ‘ 

0 three elements permitted this feud to drag 

eit ver sever year These were the strong 
cemand rthe product ‘ entulu UDDILY « raw 
materials, and the fact t bor was more flexible 
inder pressure the ha vord 
exists e Was possible inde tr warlare 
because conditions were lavor 1 to ne mab yo 
good profits in this trade when conducted on sane busi 
ness lines. It was the tural period of opportunity 
lor this i ] 

Inevitably these two warring manufacturers set the 

house in the line. The price 
. 14 leader nad t be met Dy 
ne e bugg trad Labor felt the 
I Saiesmanship Suuered under 
‘ eLni s Broad co str ict vt 

pli ent tor the good of the line asa 
whole was ost entirely ignored in the wild scram 
ble Capital is not free y attracted to an industry that 1 

the throes of a revel of price cutting and personal hatred, 
a his industry had good reason to know at that time 

A few manufacturers made profits by dint of espe 
cially shrewd and careful factory management, by ingenu 


markets, and by courageous refusal 


ity in reaching new 


cheapen their product in an effort to keep pace 
fighters. Possibly most of t in the trade made some 


but their profits were small compared wit}! 
they would 
| 


he men 


money, what 


have been had competition been normal instead 





ol feudal, 

In the course of the contest between the originators o! 
the feud they seemed to lose sight of the original ambitio 
that had started the trouble the contest tor the leadershiy 
ol the ine, tor the title ol ¢ irriage King, degenerated into 


It became 
the 


horts 


a vengeful desire to inflict 
a barbaric head-hunt “Get his scalp! 
that leader di to the ears 


salesmen to superintendent 


injury on each other 
was warcry 
of his 
By hook and Dy crook eact 


eact ned i co tron 


of these warring chiefs worked the wires to learn the char 


acter and style of output the other would place on the 
market the next seaso1 

This information permitted the more fortunate and 
resourceful aggressor to duplicate his competitor's product 
and cut the prices hive to ten per cent as a season s starter 


The or ly form of retaliatior open to the mz 


betrayed or 


in whose pial 


had beer successfully spied or is either to 





cheapen his product in some way not easily discernible by 
the trade, back cut th 


deliberately put his produc profit line 


or to come With a turther price 
t below the 


expedients 


perl 


aps to adopt both of these desperate 








“The Buyer 





Showed 


Mean Apparently Identical Bag for Two Doliars 


‘ t ‘ 
the board, being ble to 
hol justr 
faced the fact that bat 
Meantime the moder: 
ing, and those carriags 
make a little money by supe 
and there were several of 
idea that it was hig ime 
fouled the nest of the tra 
the moder issociation W 
elfex ve york 

Therefore efficie 
tion method vas sent 
There Na oO la ) ‘ 
carriage manulacturers out 
they were eager to 1 the 
ot competit butt va 
och who had not spoker 
the ume lo gy CU ‘ 
AISSOC1IALIOT n oO j 
mode pirit 


|S gplealend R he did not f 


them 





The Association as Peacemaker 
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wr good industry as a whole, would have seen the 
ying of the automobile, seen its possibilities for their 
for themselves and their city the 
Sut they dropped their feud 


double harness too late to permit the 


tori ind captured 
profits of that line 
learned to pull 


ociation 


to show its strength as a great, positive con- 


ictive force. It became mainly a means of protection; 

it it did great service in resisting the inroads of a rad- 

il change i ehicles that, without this defense, would 

uestionably have furnished the bankruptcy courts with 
irg rder ol new ness. 

Of course other elements than the trade feud and the 

ming of the ociation entered into this situation, and 

bably those in the thickest of the fight will say that too 

h emphasis is put on the part that these factors 

ed; but it is distinctly the fault of their viewpoint. 

I interested outsider, familiar with the facts, can see 


early that a trade feud demoralized a promising industry 

s methods and its product, and finally 

t it out of securing perhaps the most profitable industry 
developed with the last twenty years. 

1, quite as clearly, he can see that the association, 

s clean constructive teamwork, not only saved the 





riginal industry from utter demoralization, but ought 

rally—almost inevitably—to have secured for that 

the automobile industry and given it the position that 
Detroit now hold 

Che most enthusiastic association fan who can be found 


g for the benefits of teamwork will not claim that the 


sociation is less selfish than was its ancient 
itting pool. What he does claim is 
hness is, as a rule, about ninety per 


re decent, more ethical and more 


rand ot eit) 


more intelligent, m«¢ 


} 


ective in the iong run. 
In this contrast between the old and the new style of 
issociations, the peril of the trade feud stands 
, ; ly 
ery NspiIcuously 


In the days when price maintenance was the only mag- 
1 group of competitors together, the 
was undergoing an economic change that 

Among those in the trade that saw in the 
ol the possibility of applying the brakes to the down- 
urd trend of prices was a man who had built up, from a 


it could draw 
er PrULMi tie 


ased price 


WHAT IIAP IP. 


Henry C. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON 
vir 
WAS Del who broke the silence that followed 
Lady Audrey, Cécile and himself were 
the wet gorse waiting to recover to some 
‘ brium before attempting to rise; but De 
ked the child and was soothing it, the 
eltered from the driving wind and rain by 
‘ hope neither of you is hurt,” said he politely, 

0 not a t, thank you!” Cécile replied; “just a 
‘ Did ee that thing which sailed a hundred 
‘ ‘ our heads? It looked like a red-hot 
\ 1 De Ber ‘it was not an organ. It wasa 
t. The thing that went flapping over the edge 
vhich resembled a pterodactyl, was the iron 
4 ght take a fancy to come our 


ifraid it n 





OTTO FISCHER 


small knife-grinding shop, a factory employing some four 
hundred hands. He made good cutlery and was proud of 
the fact that his trademark on a blade stood for quality. 
He had put himself and his character into his product, and 
the notion of cheapening his goods was repellent to him. 

Though he was a good citizen and nourished a lively 
respect for the law, he regarded the Sherman Law as an 
unwarranted interference with private business. 
to be a choice with him—so it is said by one having a some- 
what confidential knowledge of his affairs— between joining 
in the race for the debasement of product or entering into 
a pool to maintain prices. The pool in restraint of trade 
seemed the lesser of two evils. 


It seemed 


** And when he chose the pool,” says this informant, “he 
proposed to have one that would work and to put every 
man on his oath to abide by the rules of the game. He felt 
forced to dodge the law against price fixing, but he consid 


ered a personal agreement as sacred—and he gave his 
competitors credit for the same sporting standard. 
“His judgment of his associates was too generous. Some 


of them, banking on the belief that the old man would 
stand without hitching, promptly began price cutting at 
the first opportunity. This started a trade feud of peculiar 
bitterness. Apparently most of the knives made at this 
time were employed in slashing prices and cutting quality; 
but the old man stood squarely on his price agreement and 
maintained his quality. For atime his business diminished 
steadily and at an alarming rate. He fought his battles by 
putting his best energies into originating improved methods 
of manufacturing—in devising ways to cut cost without 
cutting quality. 

““So long as his competitors had their attention centered 
on the price-cutting contest he was able to gain a little 
temporary advantage. Figuratively, at least, he slept in 
his shop and did vigilant sentry duty against possible spies 
from the camp of the enemy. 
efficiency and fought a good fight; but it was a desperate 
struggle, He saw one competitor after another fall by the 
wayside—men with less vision than himself, who were 
ready to adopt the nearest and cheapest expedients in 
order to maintain a possible foothold.” 

The trade feud, started under the auspices of the old pool 
agreement, sapped his business of thousands of dollars in 


He became a pioneer of shop 


— 
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took years from his life, and tainted his outlook 
It was war to the knife; 


profits, 
with bitterness and suspicion. 
and when the business-association movement showed its 
head above the horizon he was ready to welcome its appear- 
ance, and to give to its constructive and friendly councils 
invaluable assistance. 

He knew the difference between a pool meeting and the 
modern love feast of competitors! As he looked back on 
and troubled years of struggle, on ghosts of profits 
sacrificed to the trade feud, he saw that the hope of those 
who had survived was in mutual education, in constructive 
teamwork planning, in 
under the modern pull-together method of competition. 

On the principle that conditions in an industry not now 
yield 


interesting revelations, a trunk manufacturer was asked: 


lean 


efficiency measures possible only 


under association organization might, by contrast, 


“Have you an association?” 
“No; but 
“Why?” 
“Because nothing but the interchange of craft knowledge 
and cost knowledge, which form the real basis of modert 
association work, can save the men in this line who know 
their and their from the price-cutting 
maniacs who do not know their costs, and who think that 
profit is the difference between the cost of raw materials, 
the labor put on them and the selling price. Overhead 


unknown quantity to the mer 


we need one badly. 


business costs 


expense is practically an 


of this type 

“*Of course these men cannot last long on that basis; but 
enough of them get into the business right along to kee; 
in a constants Hangi 
discouraged murder to the point of wiping it off the crin 
inal calendar, and failures have never kept this class of 
men out of the trunk business—or out of 
ness, for that matter. It is merely a question of killing off 
the supply of fresh recruits—or, rather, of how long it takes 
them to destroy themselves. And the supply has so far 
been altogether too abundant to the intelligent 
manufacturer to do business on a sound basis in 
latter years. 

““Do you want to know how it works out in actual prac- 
tice? Well, my company was furnishing a cheap bag to 


ate of demoralization g has never 


any other busi 


allow 


these 


Continued on Page 45) 


NED TO CECILE 


— 


They Were Taken Ashore in the Dingey by the Finn 


Lady Audrey cut into this half-hysterical flippancy by 
asking briefly: ‘Are you insured?” 

“No,” he answered; ‘not for life, accident or personal 
property. In my line of work the premiums would come 
to about a thousand dollars a minute and | 
felt that my means, though comfortable, would permit 
of it. You see, my explosive had not been thoroughly 
tested— until today.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us we were sitting on top of a 
magazine?” Lady Audrey demanded. 

“Because I did not know until we had nearly reached the 
boat that you were a militant suffragist,”” answered De 
Bernay. “Then I turned and ran all the way back.” 

‘Well, I must say you didn’t get here any too soon. If 
you hadn't left the kitchen door unlatched it never would 
have happened. The wind blew in and did something to 
the kitchen stove.” 


have not 


ot ee! 
the laboratory. 
not matter.’ 

“This is not the time for chaffing,” 
“Tt was my fault and I'll settle for it. 
your plant worth, anyhow?” 

“T think,” said De Bernay quietly, “that perhaps chaff 
is in even better form at this particular moment than tall 
of settlement. Permit me to point out, Lady Audrey, that 
I withdrew to this island for absolute privacy and in order 
not to be a source of danger to anybody but my paid 
employees, who are highly compensated for the risks the 
run. You 
came to my house to render me a service and there ensued 
an accident for which I do not hold you in any way 
am only too thankful that 
lives to think of property 


kitchen stove did something to 


And then the 

However, if neither of you is hurt it does 

said Lady Audrey 
What w: 


Se verely . 


In any case there is no question of settlement. 


responsible > I you escaped 


with destruction. 


your 


mere 
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What I said about your political views in regard to suffr 
was an ill-timed joke, for which I apologize.” 


age 


Audrey rose and moved her arms as if for exercise. 





ndsomely said, my dear man,” she 








observed, “and I f appre yur fine feeling and 
nd ali that sort of t ¥ t the same, I can't agree to 
t However, we'll not sit here ip to our necks 


n ice-water 


argue it out. You'll come aboard, of course 


Since 





said De Bernay, “I shall do 
cept. As a matter of fact 

ht Miss Millar 
rulse to escape the 


“a 


you are so Kind 
lf 


myself the honor to a there’s no 


other place to go, or I might decline, since 





nforms me that you have taken this 


He gave a short laugh. 


is a rather striking coincidence that I should have come 
nere and taken up the study ol high « xplosives for 
; reddie “ 


precisely the same reason inversely applied. 
‘In that case we ought to be able 
By the way, Dolly hasn't 


worse than hives. 


to get on somehow. 
It’s 


ter her bath the rash came 





he smallpox after 





thing 
re gular wale 

hat’s good news,”’ said De Bern: 
truth, I rather suspected it 


He wrapped the heavy 





y. “To tell the 


was something of the sort. 


woolen blanket, which was 





practically waterproof from its coarse texture, carefully 
round the little figure and they set out across the wild, 
gale-swept moor. They 
nad not gone lar betore 
they aw lights flickering 
ihead and were presently 
met by Captain Hopper 


a State ol such agitation as 
their several natures were 
capable of evincing. De 
Bernay and the two girls 


had seen the glare from the 


irning nouse on reac 








the ead of the cove, when 
De Bernay had left them 
the two lanterns, with in 
tructions to summon aid 
Irom the yactl and the 
investing Nhimsell o! Nis oll- 
is, had himself done a 
cross-country race back to 
the scene ol co atior 
Thesit lation Was quich 
explained and they were 
0 | to a din- 


ng down t 





rant tes 
1¢ e1r appetite 


peared in no Way 





! red as the result of the 
‘ ening events of the last 
ew ho From the ow: 
‘ tateroom came t 

) elodious crooning of 
the Finn, who was feeding 
the y, which infant ay 
peare none the worse to 
sexperiences. De Berr 


neatiy attired in a yacnt- 


with the yacht—leaned 
" om Lac Audrey to one 
pretty faces. There was a 


dark blue « yes. 
I’m rather glad you carried 
> 


Otherwise | 
“ hich is 





y than a 





shall drop the latter and 





vudder and took a sip of her 





what 
got there when 


‘that 
had 
hot 
I shall say my 


eforth I shall 


wouidn t have 


reat many 


for me that it 
roar and saw 


at once of the 





Audrey, “I'll ask you to 


a couple of hands, and an awning or something, to 


rig up a shack down by my Dolly 


na me 





boathouse in cove. 
| my boat gets back.” 
said Lady Audrey. 
his island and chevy 


g, and 


and I can get along there unt 
You can do nothing of the sort!” 
“Drat the man I! We land on 


} Jock rips « n his ke 





é 





we slang him 











Se 
ho se and bDiIOwW J r 
eye tomorrow, De Be 
np outinasha 
of folks do you th ‘ 
De Bert 8 e « 
numor at the corner 
I've beer 
answered tl 
believe I'll te ( 





After t 1 me ‘ 
proselytes of New, Higher ™ i ight t 
night be—conven¢e Audre 
which Wa bait the 1 the 
occupied the Vhole t the Vesse exte NG ‘ 
after bulkhead, which s« ed it fror r P 
had seemed to La A ‘ hat in the ' 
even had detecte 1 Sig ] pton 
on the pa t of her two younger neophytes 

The uncommon attractions of the young sci { 
together with his charming and lished manne had 
appeared to have a disturbing eff« oO se two retired 
coquettes—Cécile and Edna It ist be remembered 











We — Thought That Perhaps You and Your Wife Could Not Get On, or 





that these accomplished beauties had bee I over a 
fortr ht or a purel lem e social diet, and it DO ble 
tha elr appetites were becoming cloyed th the qua 
a day 

At any rate, after dinner, Cécile had gone to the piano 
with De Bern and there n recognition of ecent 
invention, she | sung him Ring-ting ‘ ng 
on the Tele phone ind othe ongs ol a I a ! 
in which he appearec O take a ple asure ct » be 
expected of a man of his serious pursuits and profess 


distaste for feminine fr 


Cécile, Edna had afterward taught him 





Cécile conti to tink 
played crit 
Lady eying 





vigilant 


pheasants, tries to curb 


her game and lost several 


time to win back thr 


strong desire that she m 


because 
corner of the saloor 
their forces and 
elementary principles < 
seemed much interested 


Dorothy grew very r 


hen that, hav 


Dorothy’s owt 


the conclusion that her 


which her own could find much ih 


important still 


much in common with hers 








Coon-car “ ‘ 
le Dorot 
g i 
t} nit aff 
n ng These ner inaged 
ght do so; « ¢ t 
attentior ‘ the 
nere _éecile an I ‘ 
expounding ay the 
rR 


Thought. De 
in Higher Thought. 


estive. She had already come to 
e, at last, might be a soul wit! 
commor and more 


if given the proper opportunity might find 


While 


at dinher De Bernay 


had appeared deeply interested in her conversation, for 
] 


on 


one ot 





Dorothy could talk extremely wel 


} } 


for a 


ver short time 


Something of the Sort 
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bunk, eclasping her prettily shaped hands high above 
head, so that the loose sleeves of her kimono slipped 
over her exquisitely rounded arms and shoulders; 
ting bit her head she looked at Lady Audrey from 
ler her lowered tashes. She loved to tease Lady Audrey 
i Lady Audrey knew it, and there was nothing that gave 
er the same deep, warm-hearted amusement. She was 
egit ng to adore Cécile; and now the courage tne girl 
d « layed during the ordeals of the afternoon had 
iwn her even closer to the lonely, elderly spinster. All 
e latent motherhood of her nature yearned to the girl. 
Dear Lady Audrey!” lisped Cécile, and the light of 
e shone through the half-closed lids, “I’m afraid you 
i iite understand. We have had too much of men, 
t e, but never enough of a man! That is wh y we 
ive come confirmed spin ters,” 
‘Ho!” snorted Lady Audrey, “them what would hap- 
pen, pray, if you were to get enough of a man?” 
In that case.” ar ered Cécile, shaking her blond 
ead slowly from side to side, “I am afraid the bonnet- 
gs of « pinsterhood might be found entangled in 
the weathervane of the mill 
Dorot moved restlessly and smiled. These dialogues 
Lady Audrey and Cécile never failed to get on her 
! e ¢ lered them light and superficial, and 
iulwa oO Cécile’s part entirely respectful, con 
Lad Audrey’s age, attainments and social 
he w lered that Lady Audrey could find 
easure in them. She had frequently told herself that 
e wa ipable of saying far brighter things than did 
Cécile, and sometimes got them off; but for some inexpli- 
e reason the peared to lack the same effect. Cer- 
the 1a seemed to roll from Lady Audrey’s back 
‘ i fro 1 duc 
fra i‘'re a bit of a fraud, Cécile,”’ said she. 


nderstand that you had renounced 


faint 


ids of ’em. 


with praise,” Cécile 
So have all of 
\ ind that’s the re here. Let’s talk 
t something cheerfuler. How many people do you 
wned off this coast in the last five 


renounced 8 


ason we're 


rs? De Rernay told ¥ 


r drink, ducky, and go to bed,” said 
She finished 


me 


‘We're fagged, the lot of us.” 


er own tisane with a gulp and set down 
ecu And if I eatch either of you 
cats desertin’ your colors and 

i enegade on account of De Bernay, 
ll build him | shack and clear out of 
‘ Realiy, my dear he added more 


ot-tempered, nd that we came upon 
g alone a cabin on a desert 
land and taking care of a young baby. 
For all we know, he may be married and 
eparated or divorced—but I notice he 
is not volunteered any information on 
top and | think that it would be 
ist as well to make no inquiries. Since 
e’ve burned the roof over his head, we 
in’t decentiy do ke than offer him 
helter until his boat comes, which I sin- 
erely hope may be very soon. But 
here’s no need for us to get chummy 
with him!” 
Che two girls agreed readily to this and 
d good night. When the doors of their 
ad closed on the others Lady 
\ turned aslightly troubled face to 
othy, who had lingered. 
‘Didn't feel that I ought to say much 
ore,’ she remarked. “I hope they'll 


take the hint 


so,"’ Dorothy answered 


uge sn 


rious! we know nothing about the 


beyond that he an inventor, rich, 


I don’t see how they can help doing 


Lady Audrey shrugged. 
No telling about pretty girls of that 


} “‘and they haven't 


e answered; 






retiring that he intended to get up early and go over to 
inspect the ruins. 

“All right,” said Lady Audrey—‘“‘though I wouldn’t 
kill myself. Those two are such polly-sleepyheads. Do as 
you like. Well, let’s turnin. Good night, my dear.” 


vir 
De 


saloon 


the 


BOUT eight o'clock the 

Jernay was alone at table in the comfortable 
bacon and kippers, with 
a good conscience and vigorous 


him and Dorothy entered. 


following morning, as 











disposing of coffee, eggs, 
relish to be expected of 
health, a dooi opened behind 
De Bernay rose. 

“‘Good morning, Miss Millar,” 
with pleased admiration on the trim, tweed-clad fi 
fresh, smiiing face. ‘‘ You are an early riser.” 

‘Not always,” she answered; “but I heard you say 
last night you were going over to inspect the ruins of your 
place and I thought I'd like to go with you if you don’t 
mind. Do you?” 

“I’m delighted! No doubt I'll need a shoulder to weep 
upon when I view the wreck. It’s a pretty rough morning, 
though—fog and gale and rain.” 

“So much the better. The stain of your tears will not be 
noticed. Another favor, please: May I take the dogs if 
I keep them on the leash?” 

“You may take them without the leash. As I told Lady 
Audrey last night, the De Bernay seigniory is at 
disposal. If she insists upon remaining here for the next 
several days she had better take her gun and provide 
the mess with some game. | dislike killing things, myself, 
but I don’t mind eating them.” 

“That's awfully good of you. 
keen Diana. 

“No; 
have requisitioned more. 

* Quite right, sir 


said he, his eyes resting 
gure and 


your 


Lady Audrey is a very 
Have you enough breakfast there for two?” 
but when we finish this no doubt Hopkins will 
How about it, Hopkins?” 

’k you, sir,"” Hopkins answered as he 
laid another cover. “’Er Ladyship always keeps the 
wessel full-victualed—even when cruising on the coast, sir.”’ 

“The baby’s rash has quite disappeared,”’ said Dorothy 
as she seated herself. 

“Good!” said De Bernay heartily. “‘Lady Audrey must 
have smoked out the hives in the thorough manner I should 
say was characteristic of her. You laugh? Thanks. I 
have already tried this witticism upon the skipper, who 


“Why Didn't You Tell Us We Were Sitting on Top of a Magazine?" 
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Edna and I tried our best to take his mind off the loss got yoursteady head, Dot. Besides, there’s nodenyin’ he’s pondered for a moment and informed me that I must be : 
f his laboratory,” said Cécile demurely. “Ednasuggested a handsome beggar. We've got to keep him in charge thinking of beehives. He was quite sure of it, as his mother 
that we teach him the turkey trot, but there really wasn’t ourselves as much as possible—what?”’ once kept bees.” f 
oom.’ If Dorothy felt any resentment at being assigned to the “You seem to take your losses very lightly,”” Dorothy 
Not on this packet!"’ said Lady Audrey, with a snort staid class of her hostess she gave no evidence of it; infact, observed. 
hat was two-thirds « kle. She had understood Cécile itis probable that the suggestion to act as keeper to their “Not so lightly, perhaps, as if I had happened to be in 
m the st So this is what comes of tryin’ to get masculine guest jumped nicely with her own inclination. the place when it went up. As it stands, the loss is not so 
iy from men! Serves me jolly well right! The brutes “We can try,” said she, a little doubtfully; “‘but we’ve great. I had planned to build another house—a stone one; 
e ubiquite got to be awfully clever about it. Once they thought they and the laboratory was merely a shell. They are usually 
Somet ors commented Edna sadly. “But were being chaperoned, we'd have our hands full!” built that way for experimentation with explosives, as, i! 
that Fate has thrust him upon us we can only say: “Right-oh!"" Lady Audrey agreed. “‘That’d be quite case the experimenter has no time to get to the door, it is 
i et! enough to make ’em jibe.” less wearing to go out through three-quarter-inch pine than 
Mind don’t drop the final t!’’ chuckled Lady “Suppose we divide the watch?” said Dorothy, with through bricks and cement!” He helped Dorothy to eggs 
\ ‘ Y d better learn to stand from under when her clear, liquid laugh. “I'll go on duty early tomorrow and bacon. “I noticed that my windmill stood the con- 
Fate heave own a coil like this from aloft, my duck. morning if you like—you ought to get your rest after what vulsion. Fortunately it was placed at some distance. I 
H all this chin-chin you’ve served out to me you've been through. Besides, there’s the baby—and I am going this morning to see whether it is much damaged. 
it havin id enough of men? don’t know a thing about babies.”’ However, even if it is, I can get current enough for my 
Cécile leaned back where she was sitting on the edge of Dorothy remembered that De Bernay had said on telephone from a small dynamo run by gasoline that I 


have installed in the boathouse on the beach. You see, this 
is Saturday; and the St. John’s boat, on which I have 
installed an experimental machine, is due to be in com- 
munication late Monday I should like to get 
word to her to tell my outfit to return at once.” 

Their breakfast was finished, when they put on 
their storm clothes and were taker 
the Finr In the 
hound lay 
higher ground the rush of wind threatened to sweep Doro- 
thy from her feet. There was not much rain, a 
was so laden with mist and spume as to make it difficult to 
see more than a hundred yards. 

Their course lay at right angles to the the 
wind; and De Bernay, tucking Dorothy's arm under his 
own, sheltered her with his solid bulk. Both were cor 
scious of a certain of pleasure in this arrangement. 
The lash of the storm, in viole 
elemental force under Dorothy 


glow to her cheeks as the gra 





alternoon. 





1 ashore in the dingey by 
Fox- 


felt, but on reaching the 


smali sheltered cove where the 


not or thy 


the gale was not great 


but the air 


direction of 


sense 





t contact with some warmer 
brought a ricl 
p of her little hand tightened 


her companion, 


s fresh skin, 


arm ol 


on the strong 
her chestnut 


out in curling w 


and stray tresses o! 


ir confines and blow: 





n the 





able she 









Was prettier at that 


moment than ever before, and De Bernay’s clear eyes lighted 





with admiration ns he gla d at her from ti to time 

“If I were to throw you straight up into the a said he 
in her small pink ear, “you would probably land some 4 
where on the coast of New Brunswick.” 

“I’m very happy where I am—thanks!” she answers 


and gripped a little tighter. 
De Bernay laughed. 
“T’m surprised that a lady of your prin 


to accept the support of the tyrannical male! 


iples should deigr 
said he 

“I’m afraid the wind has blown my principles away.’ 
De Bernay laughed again and 


owing back his head, 


his booming, 


Sang In resonant iss 
Where are the pr ples of yesterday? 
i aiied Ried Mien thee ae cael 
Dorothy raised her pretty chin and mimicked: 
Where is the laboratory of yeste rday 


} ) } 1] ’ 
Lady fudre y has 0iown au away! 


This fetched a roar out of De Bernay and he looked at 
her with eyes that were beginning to sparkle. He wondered 
a little that he should have overlooked 

: her charm the day before. At dinner she 

— had impressed him as bright, intelligent 
. : az and unquestionably attractive in a quiet, 
demure way; and it now flashed acros 

cae | his mind that these sober maidens were 

: not always to be assayed at their face 

‘4 value. Theireyes met and De Bernay did 
{ ~~ not miss the sudden flash of audacity, 
; followed instantly by a mock-modest 
lowering of the long lashes, on which the a 
mist had gathered. He drew her a little 
closer and they plowed on in the direction 
of the gully where the canine tragedy 
had occurred. 

It is probable that if Lady Audrey 
heard the two so 
closely locked and exchanging observa- 
tions which were not without the spice 
of personalities and the edge of banter- 
ing challenge of repartee, she might have 
felt certain doubts as to Dorothy’s quali- 
a chaperon. But Lady 
Audrey was at the moment engaged, with 
the assistance of Yan, in cleansing and 
clothing a crowing young creature of 
whose proper pedigree and kennel register 
she would have liked to be assured, but 
of whose attractions there could be ne 
question. As for Cécile and Edna, these 
drowsing damsels had heard Dorothy’s 
clear treble and De Bernay’s bass as they 
breakfasted together, and had sleepily 
2flected that perhaps they might be 












could have seen and 








fications as 
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Lhe Story of a Man Who Tried Agaim 


iu 
HE second day my sales shr 


ingly, which, of course, I had expected. 


amaz- 


ink 


I could not make every day an opening 


d ty ! The weather changed and grew cold and 
stormy; my baby show suddenly ceased to be 


an asset; the novelty of a drygoods store in 


the block wor ff 


re On. 

Still, leould not complain. During the first 
two weeks I sold about two thousand dollars’ 
I am now 
These 
sales, were far above the average I 
I but ived. I 
knew there would be dull periods. 

I very dollar I took in I deposited in the 
bank, for I had resolved to pay even the petty 
check. In this 


double purpose 


worth of goods—and, of course, 


Stating the price at retail valuations. 


you see, 





ad counted on; I was not decs 





bills so far as possible by 
hod I was actuated by 


first, to kee 








parecord of all outgo; second, to im- 
I kne 
notes and I I anned to 
but my plans 
were imperfect, as I shall show you later on. 

On the first day of October I had eighteen 
hundred and twenty dollars in the bank after 
pay 


dollars for ger 


press my banker. w th 





in time I shoul 


need to discount my 


get re ady ior this contingency; 


ng about a hundred dollars for help, fift 


, 
eral expense, and thirty doliar 


on my own drawing account. In October rt 
books show that I did a business of twenty-t 
hundred dollars. The October expense outgo 
was approximate payroll, two hundred dol 
lars; general expense, one hundred; self, sixty 


undred and sixty dol 
thirty-six hundred and 


con November first 





This aggregated three | 
lars; 
sixty dollars in the 

My 


expense alt 


so you see I had 


asin 





g m) 
amonth. Novem- 








ber sales were twenty-f hundred dollars 

and November expenses four hundred and 

sixty. And, though I had no merchandise 

bills coming due that month, I decided to pay 

eight hundred dollarson account. Thisleft me 

forty-nine hundred dollars in the bank on December first 
During December I paid the balance even hundred 

dollars—on my first sixty-day purchases and, in addition, 
ve hundred dollars on new bills. Dur ng this month my 


records show that my expenses jumped to five h 


id SIXty dollars because of the Christmas rush. Sale 
bank, 


due, 


were thirty-five hundred dollars. Thus I had in the 
after meeting all the obligations that had come 


sixty-six hi 


indred and forty dollars. 








I do not wish to go through the whole year’s details of 
this sort, but you can see how my plans were work 
themselves out—ever ar i ‘ 
By this time I had stock to a cost value of 

hbout eight thousand ¢ is not act f y 
miracle, but was merely getting eve ry-day results. 


The Investment Analyzed 


WANT to say, however, that even every day res ilts do 
not come without a reason for them. Before I attempt 
to summarize those reasons in concrete illustrations, let me 
ve you a more definite picture— financially —of my store 


ist how I divided up my credit among 


y 
] wish to show you j 
the various lines of goods included in my oper 


ng stock ol! 
My long experience as a buyer 


undred dollars. ’ 
the firm ol 


SIXty five | 


and especially my observatior 
Maynard, Goodacre & Gatch, had 


store of 


as a member ol 
shown me that in a 


‘ 


this sort certain percentages held good, so far as 


the relations oi the departments to one another were con- 


cerned. Of course I s] 


eak now of my own location, and I 
that may be followed 
should go it blind. He ought 


tios that fit 


do not down a rule 
generally; but no merchant 

’ : . 
to have some approximate knowledge olf the ra 


his business and his location 





The investment re presented t y eac? department of the 


store was about as follows 


I am aware that most merchants, when they read this 


schedule, will spot that item of three hundred dollars for 






ILLUSTRATED Br 


“Just Keep Your 
Eyes on Thet 
Safe, Henry — 





TIRMA 








For a Moment!" 


drygoods and hold it up possible And I admit that 
on the face of things it do eem a bit wular. I pur 
ported to have a drygood tore, yet the so-called dr good 
department is set down as the smallest of ar y! But I am 


going to show you hov I made 


ng I never could } 


it possible to do tl 
had not done a lot of scher ‘ 


lave arted 


ither proud of my ngenuity 


in tf instance—and I believe that mar a problem could 
be worked out better men were more ingeniou 1 their 


management. 

In short 
Sons & Company, in anothe 
d to Mr. 


very well: 


vartment store of Bludock, 
Yor} and I 


Bludock, the senior partner, whom I knew 




















“Tan Ip against it on the y ird-goods propos tion. It 
imperative for me to make a reasonable showing in tl 
respect; but how can I do it when a single piece of goods 
runs from forty to sixty yards? There is only one way I 
know of to n ge tl i Can you accommodate me 
by selling five rd and ts rd gths of such goods as ] 
may need inn t ‘ ! ng to pa ou reutt yy 
the goods, five per cent ove e cost of the merc! ‘ 
to you.” 

He was rather pk h this and agreed to doit. It 
gave him a little more buy ng power! In this way I wa 
able to have a dr yoo é rtment representing twelve or 
fourteen hundre le on a department capitalization 
of three hundred—and on 1 ) Capitalization at a so lar 
as I was concerned. I bought from Bludock, Sons & 
Compal or i solid goods inn irygoods department 
and I bought just what I needed 

I haveshowr it! is to the aggregate ol te 
thousand two hundred d veen September fifteent! 
and iary first. He t? Why did the people 
come to me and | their money over n ‘ er for 
I did no credit business. I am g g to tell } 








' 
vefore my ill-starred career as a 


re & Gatcl I had le: 


at Keyst 


Gooda 


manager of the gre 





By Edward Mott Woolley i sismnGisian's cite't ce 


DEREMEAUX except for the t ‘ 


q te o t ‘ 
Furthe e, I fe ‘ 
lirecti " ere ell } " r 
NT @Sale t ‘ Vere " 
t ! ye ‘ ‘ Rs 
wit put pital 
To beg with let < ‘ irys ‘ 
irtment aga H ‘ ged | 
goods departme ice ‘ ' f 
ilongside the tio ter. I ‘ that t 
the beginning, the pe ew emuct 
co lence est me 1 it mo 
ol them Ww 1 come » tre { ‘ t 
o purchase ‘ BR the 
ty he ba of the el ’ 
( me pa me at tive co ‘ 
t nav g the ird-good re >» the | 
tempt the ectio No 
but I knew that women who ie to 
vard-goods would ‘ ‘ eT é 
on the rt the latte ere 


The Strategy of the Notions 


4 be nsta ilter a mit nar DacK 
to tl trateyvy of locatio for there n 








ley 
be such strategy le astore as we rm the 
location of the store itself 
As tothe not department, I believe it t 
be the most important sect naw rh the 
whole store A good tion depa ent 1 
wa an excelientio lation tor a de tment 
store A woman who ¢« get her notions will 
finally drift from one departme to otner 
ind [ y prett nearl i the good ne use 
Another piece of strategy I ed t} eut 
ess was the } ! ent < rood 
ow! 1 ‘ I gave the the tx 
store Ke ‘ t | ‘) 
mi Wo! ( ( to tie tore Ver 
‘I left home intending to go downt o ge ) 
’ 
Ziove she i t i I . { gy up the 1 t 
elevated station I cl ed to look yo low a 





me tt b 
every where ir q ialit and | t tead ol ; 
downtown I came back dov ‘ r id mace pi 
mind tot 

I talke while I isu re 
the front the wat rr such opt 
That is the e for the prieto busine 
or his trusted representative. It is the vantage-point fr 
which he executes | maneuver Lie itegy Oo! vet yZ 
permanent customer! 
name and addre I should like very much to send 

Nes Ol any specia desirable merchandise we 

have irom time to time and u j i indicate \ ur 
ti ir need in the drygoo« me e will do our mo t 
rT t prompt 

| ’ . . ersatio he ¢ me ‘ hay 
name 1 address | he references and id 
wevera é She wv ‘ e of a gold-pen n er 
who is rated i ( olar r Aft 

th tor , hund 


j ed me el r r et LU nde 
he ca ‘ rf e dog, tho } he he 
hea expe ‘ 

o ne nope ‘ | T 
pe f ‘ ) rr 
and eliev: I co 
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I knew exactly where to go to get this job done; and 
the blanket was delivered as I promised. This woman was 
the wife of a high-up politician; and so pleased was he 
over the attention my store had shown his wife that he 
came in to express his thanks in person. The result was 
ht a lot of shirts and other furnishings. He 

ilarly, and so did his wife, and between them 
even or eight hundred dollars’ worth of goods 
the first year. Some of these were specially ordered for 
them, for they found it conyenient to buy of me in that 
way, and they had confidence in my buying judgment. 


OuULg 





I never refused an order that I could by any possibility 
ill, even at a sacrifice. It often cost me money to send 
ome member of my force downtown to get something 
! 


some nh wante | I 





it I made customers in the end. 
Permanent customers are the backbone of any store. 


I remember one young man who came into the store 
' 





luring my early days and asked for a certain collar I did 
“t ain aaied 
I'll have some of those collars here tomorrow,” | said. 

Meanwhile perhaps you can use one or two of the kind 
I have in stock.” 

He agreed, and next day I had what he wanted. 

his is your box, remember,” I said as I showed him a 
certain box on the shelf. “I have written your name on it 
and whenever you need collars you will know just where 
to come.’ 

He felt under obligation after that to buy his collars and 
furnishings of me and he did. Yet he might have got 

iy from me and never come back! 
Reaching Out for New Business 
— are just a few typical instances of how I got 
permanent customers without advertising for them. 
Besides, | encouraged my help to give me ideas for getting 
customers. I had a suggestion box; and I promised that 
just as soon as I turned a financial corner and saw my way 
- clear I meant to install a commission system based on the 
sales of each clerk. Furthermore, clerks who gave me good 
ideas would fare best when the time came. One day the 
alesgirl in charge of my ribbon and fancy goods department 
aid to me 

“Mr. Gatch, a woman was in here today with her baby, 
and on the baby carriage she had a beautiful light blue 
ribbon. It was very attractive and novel, and I saw a lot 
of people looking at it. 1 believe that if we made up some 

umple ribbon bows for baby carriages we could sell a lot 
of then 

The idea looked feasible to me and I told her to go ahead 
and do it— 1 would buy the ribbon. The results were 
surprising. Within a few weeks we had increased the sales 
of our ribbon department fifty per cent. Then from those 
bows we drifted into the making of all kinds of bows, 
flowers and fancy articles—all made of ribbon. Our rib- 
bon sales more than tripled and we were the leaders in a 
vogue that we created out of the idea of a salesgirl. 

I kept a close watch on the new apartment buildings, 
and whenever a new family moved in I called in person 
usually selecting some hour of the day when business was 

< 


“If We Made 
Up Some Bows 
for Baby 
Carriages We 
Could Seti 
a Let of Them’ 


light at the store and I could get away with 
the least inconvenience. I kept a regular 
list of newcomers in the neighborhood and 
gradually I built up a valuable customers’ 
list. In making these lists I secured the help 
of the janitors; for a slight consideration 
they kept me posted. 

Whenever I made a personal call I accom- 
plished a double purpose. First, I made the 
acquaintance of the family; and, second, I 
observed the style of their apartments— the 
woodwork, fixtures and similar features 
Then I suggested that we could get curtain 
poles to match the wood and could supply 
ilmost anything in the line of drygoods. 
One thing I always made sure to mention 
table oilcloth. I had learned that the first 
drygoods purchase the average family 
makes on moving into a new apartment is 
this item; and, nine times out of ten, I got 
the purchase and made regular customers 
of the families. 

The other small merchants of my neigh- 
borhood were sarcastic over my methods 
and predicted quick failure. They made 
mean remarks about me because I claimed 
to be the most accommodating merchant 
in New York. I was, in fact, more accom- 
modating than any merchant I ever knew, 
for I went even further than the big down- 
town stores in my efforts to serve people 
and please them. If a customer wanted a 
sample or a button matched, I would do 
it; and finally I established a shopping de- 
partment and had one of my best girls make 
trips downtown twice a week in the interests 
of the special wants of customers. 

Meanwhile my store was building up a 
reputation for unfailing courtesy and atten- 
tion. It was rarely a customer left the store without a 
Thank you!” “I hope you have been properly served!” 
and “Call again!’’ There was no other store in my neigh- 
borhood that had this atmosphere—not one. As I say, 
the other merchants sneered at me for it. 

From the very beginning 1 believed that my business 
was destined to grow to large dimensions, and in every way 
possible I followed the methods of the large and successful 
stores. I claimed to have—and I believe I really did 
have—the best miniature department store in New York. 
To accomplish this without prohibitive expense kept me 
awake many nights devising short-cut systems, accounting 
methods, and so on. 


ar 


It is impossible to enter into these technicalities here; 
but I wish to mention two vital systems among them. We 
kept a record of every article called for that we did not 
handle; and we kept a record of every item of goods called 
for that we did handle but did not have in stock. 

For instance, we had numerous calls for dishpans and 
similar articles of household use; and these, tabulated for 
a considerable period, showed me finally that I needed a 
house-furnishings department—and just what kind of 
department it must be. On the other hand, the system for 
keeping track of goods out of stock was a sure check on 
that serious loss, so inexcusably common, that comes from 
not having goods a store ought to have and claims to have. 

At the close of my first year in business my books showed 
that I had exceeded my original estimate of sales by ten thou- 
sand dollars! Instead of selling twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods, I had sold alittle more than thirty thousand! 

These increased sales had also increased my expenses. 
My estimate of total expense, you remember, had been 
fifty-seven hundred and thirty dollars. In reality I spent 
sixty-four hundred and ninety dollars. My total purchases 
of goods at wholesale prices amounted to about twenty- 
five thousand dollars; while my inventory showed mer- 
chandise on hand, at cost value, worth five thousand dollars. 
At inventory time, you know, I had run the stock very low. 
In tabular form my financial condition was this: 


Total purchases during the year : a « Ses, 2 
Expenses .... oat — tae #4 6,490 
Total outgo, including bills not paid — . 31,490 
Merchandise at cost and value ‘ am. oe . 5,000 
Cash on hand and in banks a . 2,000 
Merchandise bills not due : : } . 3,490 


Net worth 


510 


Inother words, I had madealiving, paid all my obligations 
except merchandise bills to theextent of thirty-four hundred 
and ninety dollars, and had a stock worth five thousand 
dollars. The difference between what I had and what I owed 
was what I was now worth— thirty-five hundred and ten dol- 
lars! In this figure I included nothing for good-will — which 
in reality was now an item worth considering. Neither did 
I count the fixtures. Without stretching things much, I 
might have called myself worth five thousand dollars; but 
I wished to play a conservative game and I was satisfied to 
accept the lower figure. It looked good to me! 

Meanwhile I had carried my pistol a few months and 
then grown careless. It was now kicking round in a drawer 





She Was Worth to Me at Least Five Hun:+ 
dred Dotiars a Year in Gross Sates 
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of my desk and I was not 

sure whether it was 

loaded or not. Why 

should I have to go about 
the streets of New York 
armed like a guerrilla? True 
I still made a practice of car 
rying my money home at 
night, for I did not trust that 
poor little safe. 

Well, I meant to have a 
new safe very soon. I was 
climbing the hill fast, and a 
year or two would show re- 
sults that would make Ed- 
monds and his wife sick with 
envy and regrets over their 
cowardice! And yet if they 
had carried out the original 
purpose and Edmonds had 
been my partner we might 
not have got through with- 
out some bank loans, which, 
of course, would have been 
quite legitimate. 

As it was, however, I was 
seriously handicapped, be- 
cause | lacked a partner. I 
was overburdened wit! 
work, and worried over the 
possibility of being laid uy 
by accident or illness. What 
would happen to my busi- 
ness in an event of that sort 
was plain enough. 

At the same time, I was 
determined not to give uy 
any considerable share of n 


hard-earned business t 





1 to return 
handsome profits. I did not want to take in a partner with 


money. Instead, I resolved to find some capable your 


partner—at least, not until it grew big enoug! 


man, train him in my ways, and give him a-small and 


increasing interest in the business. 

It is a singular thing that when an opportunity of this 
sort is open-—and there are countless opportunities similar 
to this every day—it should be so difficult to find a man 


available for it! I scanned the list of my acquaintances 
without finding a single young man I wanted. In some 
ways George Kaplan might have filled the bill—-but he was 
a baseball crank and I feared I could neve get him dowr 


to a steady business gait 


The Paper Test for a Possible Partner 


EN HOLMES might perhaps have suited me in some 


respects, but I was suspicious of | 





us staying qual ties 
He was a bright youth of twenty, but his record in several 
positions he had held showed him to be lacking in deter- 
mination and other essential qualities. Then there was 
Emil Hoffman—a really brilliant young chap, but lazy! 
I knew him well enough not to consider him as a future 
partner. So it went. 

Finally I advertised for a young man— though, of course, 
I did not say anything about a possible partnership. The 
man I took lasted only a week, for I saw how hopeless he 
was—good enough for a clerk, but not the man for a part- 
ner. I advertised five times and tried five men—all failures 
for the purpose I had in mind. Not one of them rose to the 
chance, though I gave each of them hints that might have 
meant fortune. 

Meantime I got to thinking about my own experience 
when I started out in New York as a raw foreign boy to 
look for work—and how I got it because I picked up a bolt 
of yard-goods that lay in the aisle and restored it to the 
counter. These reflections gave me an idea. I advertised 
again; and before the young men began to come in to 
apply for the place I dropped a piece of soiled paper on the 
floor beside my desk. The man who picked it up I would 
try for the partnership job! 

Six young fellows came in one after another, and stood 
on that dirty piece of paper while they told me what fine 
chaps they were. I turned them all away. The seventh 
was a tall, rather gawky man, who gave his name as Henry 
Druss—but even before he gave it he stooped, picked up 
the paper and carried it to a wastebasket! I could almost 
believe he had been tipped off, only I had not told a soul 
about that soiled paper. 

I gave Druss the job, though I did not just fancy him 
at the start. He was twenty-two years old, a foreigner 
and green about a lot of things; but it did not take me 
more than a day or two to make up my mind that I had 
found a partner. Druss was a man I could teach and a man 
of unlimited energy and ambition. He had no side issues 
no hobbies, no lofty conception of himself, no fear of work 
ing overtime or doing too much for his six dollars a wee} 

Meanwhile I had made a bad mistake in my merchan 
dising—I had plunged on long silk gloves. This vogue had 










































sprung up the 


exceeded the supply. Everybody had 


previous summer 























heavily and now the vogue took The short 
} sleeved shirtwaist lost its great poy and 
myself heavily overstocked ng I los 
hundred dollars. This put me ir hole on n me 
bills and I went to the ba o get my first loar 
' The banker, an offish man named McRickert, 
me down cold right at the start He intimated tt 
not established myself and that robabilit 
; ness, like many hers Ss mere pas g effor 
’ not nave a t rat ‘ i wether he really could 
not loan me any money! 
I saw then that my little deposit account was not suff 
: cient to establist ank credit; and I iw, furthermore, that 
I had not selected the right bank There a lot that! A 
lung merchant ought to esta connections na nh 
that is really nterested in his sort ol enterprise } ther 
j he should have a careful regard r the per ul ol tne 
men who manage the | McRickert was a poor hand 
at the business. 
tight piace rn ‘ ever a tignt 
p ghter! 
night ) me t was du 
é l ‘ ore ter ) 
a rh t exce | ) 
' la ect ] et 
t | nt hur ‘ 
ead A rY ‘ le ma ta) 
I did not have t ! ele 
quite natur 1 t ! houlde 
ol det t 1 beer e to ge body to as rm 
D ng the few montl! ne ot vith me he had deve 
oped in extraordinary W \ merchandiser ! fores 
for him a pron g care¢ | was resolved to make 
him my partne ist the 
rea ible to st 1 


nder the respor 
Druss and | had cour 
most ol the money and he 


was Tying 


in pacKages,so tha 


up the curre 


carry it more conve! 


ently. when I heard a 
3 noise that seemed to come 
rom the lire of the 
sale his efficient piece 
of equipmen tood 1 
corner, and o top of 


were some wooden file 
reaching more than hal 
way to the celling On top 
of the files were some 
books. Thus was formed 
a very good shield aman 
could hide behind it re 
Ly enough. rhis was m 
thought instantly when | 


heard the suspicious scrap 
Druss and I 


on our feet toget! 


sound 


ing 


were 


Another Loss 


Wh be actos, focking 


toward the sale. 
the cat! I 
el lacat 
Da 




















iow te igo ] look and see 
" nd! If anything were to hap 
pen I pr na there in the office with me 
** Just keep your « ife, Henry— for a moment! 
In order to reach into the drawer where I supposed my 
¥ revolver was I had to turr my back I was as quick as 
poss ble about it but the weapon was not there! The 
next moment I heard an culate from my conf 
dential mar and tur ng 1 iooked into the m es ol 
three revolvers. Two men } i step; their place of 
concealment back of the il€ i de, and had us 
covered. The taller « the rude heid two very large 
t least, they looked monstrous and 
ile his accomplice leveled the third 
my eyes. Both men wore masks. 
) t ther 
ither did Druss. To hold up my hands 
geta with all that money without 
rd with my temperament nor with his. 
he mmand agai “T'll give you 


five , 
Almost as he 


lu ue 


seconds 
iss made a 
ior the leet of the man who Nad given 
order, crying lo me as he did so 


‘ ' 
lake the other one 


most 


unexpected 


the obnoxious 
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upset the fellow and had him on his back a twint £ 
hile the revolver flew acro the room with a er it 
t wing his exampk Before | 
ofr elf l sa a flas! uimost ir 
I it eta 8 I hee! ] Nu 
I d ther One of then ippe 
empie al he ther i he T rig? 
ma le came from tl a 
set eir sate > ‘ 
K Ol let t yrre 
of dire peril; and x the few seconds I wd up there 
the face of those wl r es I th ght of n 
hbusiness wit! ] pa er! ired ‘ Ving dead 
or desperat " ied. V } ri TI > take e helm ' 
In that moment there sprang up before n e! ‘ he 
ew sign I hope r to | e} g " t ‘ 1 
one— Gatch & ¢ Int m ent | reso 
{I lived through tl rl ke Henry Dru é 
Comr before i 
l e that i erve me He t 4 r 
d sprang upon Druss, who was belaboring the prostrate 
foe. Then I took a la ‘ r the or ‘ 
Sudde here y he : 
through the dust I he glist g shields of ‘ 
me 1 velled to the r e do é | 
the rattle of brol y efi 
Meanwhile there ot ‘ y 
made a bre for I low, smashed and ¢ 
throug Dr } , he } he leg e } ‘ 
ispendec t ta l he tace ent nir spr v ich 


a, 
mee 


It Was Like the Stories I Have Read About Land Rushes 


; 


never got it bach eight hundr 


! Witt 


two thousand 


ed dollars 


Was 


We 
this affair and the affair of t 
You see 


expenses wa 


ne gloves l 
dollars in a hole now my nice percentage scheme 


t! We 


there is a way 


of costs and upse must take such 


things as they come but I believe 





most of the disaste if a man will keep his head and his 
courage. 
Next d I went down to the Feltor department store 


to see Bob Feltor So chief owner He was a Kee! 














young executive I knew in a friendly way I had once 
given him some valuable information and saved his house 
quite a loss throug! a flu lation In prices, and now I made 
up my mind to ask his help 

r ” 1 said—most of his friends called him that 
‘Bob, I'm in a devil of a hole for bank credit! I've simp! 
got to have mone jsiness wort! yf it and 
I want you to go with me and then put me 
In touch with a Dank that Will Make me a loa 

He did go over my affairs very carefully He saw what 





withou al; he pronour 


I I ad dot « 


excellent one; and 


ced my showing ar 





ne down to a baNK W 


own house dealt. On his recommendation and on n 
itten statement I got a loan of fifteen hundred dollar 
i lucky in having the friendship of Bob Felton. 1 


regard it as part ol good management to lind Way ol 
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The Future Income Tax 


take to regard the income tax as one of 
are inevitably reserved for the rich. 
have no doubt that the exemption in this country will 
For a long while the Brit- 
has started with incomes 
of eight hundred dollars a year; but Prime Min- 
‘I am growing of opin- 
the time has come tor a complete reéxamination 
downward and upward, of the whole 
abatements and graduations” 
rarded as foreshadowing the taxing 


ike that in Wisconsin, 


ht hundred dollars is compara- 
ian tax starts vith incomes of two 
the Austrian at two hun- 
Swedish at two hundred and 
at one hundred and fifty; and the 


tax should start with incomes of seven 
vith a further exemption for a 

that is, every income that is 
sistence should contribute; but the 
r Government needs to raise by an income tax is 
equently the rate on these incomes 

cost of collection would amount to 


lheoretically our 





nment derives a larger part of its revenue 
ix the rate will rise, and the exemption 
will fall decidedly below the present Ievel 


The Best Regulators 


he medical association and the bar asso- 
ce quacks and shysters. Why should 
railroad association to oppose quackery in 
ally that question is asked by the 


of the United States,” it says very 
‘has been encrmously damaged by the public senti- 
iwainst it, growing out of the acts of a comparatively 
lhe New Haven and the Frisco are mentioned 

ng how mismanagement of only two out of a hun- 

t rouse distrust and hostility, 


l-managed railroads in the United 
against all of the roads because of the 
inevitable so long as the roads, 
shrug their shoulders. 


railroad is a matter of indifference 
r railroads, it will have no very hearty 


nerally is regulated so much from the 
suse it is so decidedly averse to regulating itself. 
the banks from this 
Cheir interdependence is so close 
ly all large cities they make them- 
one another through their 


Fim 
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clearing-house examinations. They know that one bank 
cannot go wrong without injury and peril to its neighbors. 
So they undertake to see that no bank does go wrong. 

Interdependence of the railroads is less obvious and inti- 
mate; yet to a degree they do all stand or fall together, 
and an injury to one injures all. What a refreshing and 
promising thing it would be, for example, to hear a score of 
eminent railroad men criticize those Frisco commissions! 
That would be the sort of criticism which would count. 

It is said of a certain picturesque financier, who came in 
for plenty of newspaper and political animadversion, that 
nothing ever really got under his hide except a rebuke, ten 
words long, which was once publicly administered to him 
by a greater figure in the financial world. The financial 
quack is usuaily impervious to criticism from the outside. 
But the toughest hide will wince under criticism from its 
wearer's own circle. We should like to see 
express itself with point and energy about big-business 
but perhaps it never will. 


The Making of Rebels 


RITISH opinion is somewhat depressed by the state of 

India. Of late years the government has really striven 
with energy and liberality to improve the condition of that 
country, and it has measurably succeeded. Probably 
never before in modern times was the great Asiatic depend- 
ency so prosperous and so free. Certainly education has 
been put within the reach of many more people than ever 


before, and the natives have been given a larger share in 


big business 


abuses 


the government. 

One very conspicuous result of all this is a quantity of 
unrest and sedition that also is of fairly record-breaking 
proportions. That is the perfectly natural order 
England seems not to regard it so. Agitation is the first 
child of prosperity and education. The abjectl 
ignorant hardly ever rebel. Generally they c 
how, and have not the means if they had the knowledge 

No starveling sansculottes could ever have organized the 
French Revolution. It took well-fed, well-educated people 
to do that. To make a rebel of a man the first step is to 
teach him to read and give him a square meal. That there 
is more unrest in India than there was a generation ago is 
merely an encouraging sign that education and food have 
become somewhat more common. If there was nothing 
but dumb acceptance of the present low state of the country 
it would mean that the education had been ineffectual. 
Undoubtedly if education and prosperity increase in India, 
insistence on home rule will increase also. 

Looking back three or four generations, concession after 
concession has been granted to labor—the right to organ- 
ize; the ballot; a whole library of remedial laws concern- 
ing housing, factory inspection, compensation for injuries, 
and so on. And labor in America and England was never 
more full of fight than it is today. 
something. does not quiet him. It merely incites him to 
struggle for more. Otherwise there would be little use in 
giving him anything. 


though 


poor and 





do not now 


Naturally to give a man 


Uncle Sam in Big Business 
Spouse Kaibab Forest, in Northern Arizona, owned by the 


nation, is said to be one of the most beautiful in Amer- 
ica, as well as one of the most heavily wooded tracts in the 
Southwest. It contains two billion feet of timber, more 
than half of which is mature and ready for the axe. It would 
be pleasant to visit the forest—still pleasanter to have 
that billion feet of ripe timber on the market instead of 
deteriorating in remote grandeur. 

To get this timber out, however, it is necessary to build a 
railroad about two hundred miles long, as well as sawmills 
and other appurtenances 
ment of some three millior 


requiring altogether an 
Nobody would make 
any such investment except with the certainty 


invest- 
dollars. 
of having a 
great quantity of timber to handle over a long term of years. 

Accordingly Secretary Houston has decided to sell one 
billion feet of this timber to whomever will bid highest 
under the terms fixed by the Government. This is the 
largest offering of timber ever made by the Government. 
It is decidedly big business; but only big business can 
handle the problem involved. The investment to be made 
in connection with this timber sale will benefit the region in 
collateral ways by making accessible resources that are 
now locked up. 

Incidentally it will give a rail route to the Grand Cafior 
from the north. We used to think Uncle Sam was und 
afraid of big business. In 
getting over it. 





some respects he seems to be 


Trading in the Dark 


— ARES of the thirty-three concerns into which the old 
Standard Oil Company was divided are not listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but there has been a very 
brisk speculation in them outside of the Exchange. In this 
connection the Wall Street Journal observes: 

“These companies furnish no information of their opera- 
tions, So far from meeting the listing requirements of the 
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Stock Exchange, they do not even meet the modified 
demands of the curb market. The quotations are shame- 
lessly manipulated. The sales are not recorded. The out- 
side investor or speculator has absolutely no means of 
checking the honesty of his brokers. He may have paid 
ten points above the real market price for his stock or sold 
his stock ten points below it.” 

We have often criticized the Stock Exchange and very 
likely shall do so again; but no critic should overlook the 
fundamental point that without such an institution the 
abuses attaching to trade in securities would be muc! 
greater than they are now. We criticize railroads, but do 
not wish to go back to the stagecoach and oxcart. The big 
stock and commodity exchanges afford legitimate buyer 
and sellers protection at many points they would be without 
if the exchanges were destroyed. 


A Continent to Order 


I EPORTING to the Statist on the condition of Canada, 

George Paish remarks that the great era of railroad 
building is now almost closed. Both the new crunklines 
across the continent will be completed within a year and 
the old one will have been double-tracked much of the way. 
With these and numerous branch lines Canada will have 
built seventeen thousand miles of railroad within a dozen 
years at a cost, including equipment and improvements, 
of a thousand million dollars. 

Now Canada contains decidedly fewer people than the 
state of New York and far less capital. In proportion to 
population no country ever before built railroads so fast, 
and in material development during the last 
decade the Dominion has much exceeded the United States 

Glancing at the history of the Canadian Northwest for 
the last dozen years, one might fairly say that the Dominion 

i 


ontinent to order. 


relative 


le a As the railroads spread across 
the provinces land came into cultivation, towns appeared, 
industries sprang up. 

It is all an 


ranizatior 
Mnizavion O11 


interesting illustration of the modern mobil 
i capital. For this development 
Canada has borrowed since 1907 a billion and a quarter 
dollars in England and a third as 
United States 


draw on, 


pe rhaps much in the 
Without great stores of surplus money to 
the de velopme t 


would have been impossible 


The People Who Pay 


MERICAN citizens have 
Department against Mexico 
three hundred dollars. Probably there will be 
more; while German, British and French citizens will have 
their own little bills. In due time, no doubt, Mexico will be 
called on to settle; but even if President 
tain of remaining in power that 


already filed with the State 


claims amounting to 


million 





Huerta were cer 


prospect 


None of the mone Vy would 


would not cause 
him the least uneasiness. 
out of his pocket. 


come 
It is the Mexican people who will have 
to pay if any body does. 

Ruling a people is nearer foolproof than any other jol 
the world, because, generally speaking, the ruler can mak« 
whatever mistakes he pleases and the people will pay for 
them. If you went into business backed by an inexhausti- 
ble gold mine you might 
and sell at nine as the other way about. And, so far as the 
ruler is concerned 
rebellior 


as well buy at ten dollars a ton 


up to the extreme point ol a success! 


4 
he will get on just as comfortably in his jo 





he is an idiot as he would i 
In fact, many idiots, first and last, have gotten on very 
comfortably indeed in it. Given ai 


missive people, to be a ruler 


he were a sage. 


ignorant and sub 
requires less brains and 


character than to be a corner grocer. 


Where the Money Goes 
OURTEEN appropriation bills 


before Congress ere long. We are not hopeful that any 


regular are to come 
of them will be materially smaller than its particular prede- 
cessor. Retrenchment and economy always figure large in 
campaign documents, but a powerful microscope is neces- 
sary to detect them in appropriation committee reports. 
The Government, no doubt, will more and ever 
more. Probably the country has resigned itself to that 
condition, and it is true that, as Federal activities broader 
id, expenses must rise also; but 
of the eleven theusand bills that have already been intro- 
duced in the lower this Congress, by far the 
greater part is composed of private measures granting pen- 


TI e 


cost 








in response to public dema 
house of 


sions or increase of pensions to particular individuals 
same may be said of the Senate calendar. 

In the nature of the case these private bills are cracked 
through with comparatively little scrutiny 
rolling plan. In consideration of getting his private bills 
through, Smith, of course, votes for Jones’ and Robinson's 
private bills. 

We have not precisely measured the flood of private bills 
in this Congress, but our impression is that it still runs at 
highwater mark. 


on the log- 


Whatever else the Democrats may do 
they seem to be quite as free and easy with public money 


as the Republicans ever were. 
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EAR JIM: At the moment of writing, 

with the Honorable Woodrow Wilson 
putting out fires and firing out putts down 
on the Gulf, all seems reasonably calm and 
serene along the Potomac. And such is 
doubtless the case,for most of our tired legis- 
lators have returned to their formerly happy 
homes to observe whether their long ab- 
sences in Washington have dulled or other- 
wise impaired the keen edge of the desire 
of their constituents to return them, in the 
elections of 1914, to the scene of their 
triumphs; or whether pestiferous persons 
back yonder have been spreading the seeds 
of discord and preparing to give them fights 
for nominations. 

It doesn’t always rain roses in the life of 
the average legislator—especially the aver- 
age legislator of the House of Representa- 
tives. Sometimes it rains rain. Treading 
closely on the heels of the problem of whether 
he can get to Washington is the more per- 
plexing problem of whetherhe will be allowed 
to stay there. As soon as he is elected once 
all his energies must be devoted to his elec- 
tion twice. He cannot sit by and depend on 
popular acclaim. He must be one of his 
most ardent, popular acclaimers. 

It is all well enough to stop in Washing- 


ton and make laws at the behest of a 
president who is secure for four years; 
but there are times when the legislator 


thinks he should be given an opportunity 
to make a few votes for himself back home. 

Probably this view of a complicated 
political situation has not yet occurred to 
Mr. Wilson; but it is hoped that it will 
occur to him when he gets back to Wash- 
ington, because most of the men who have 
put over his tariff and his income tax and 
his currency bill, hold it. 

The fact is, Jim, there is a present dis- 
position on the part of the Democrats to 
urge some brave man to say to Mr. Wilson: 

“For heaven's sake, have a heart! It 
may appear to you that it will redound to 
your personal glory to go full steam ahead 
with the other constructive policies you 
have in mind; but give us a chance. We 
have performed faithfully and well. Ease 
up a bit now and let us see what the effects 
will be of what we have done, instead of pil- 
ing a lot more new stuff on both the party 
and the people - 

There is no denying the Democrats have 
had a strenuous time and that they have 
accomplished a remarkable legislative feat 
It wasn’t hard in the House of Repr 
sentatives, where the majority is great; 
but over in the Senate, where the majority 
is slender and there have always been 
Insurgents, they have, despite the slim- 
ness of their control, carried out the wishes 
of the President almost to the exact letter 
have given him what he wanted; and now 
they themselves think they should be let 
out from under the insistent spur and be 
allowed to jog-trot along in their own way, 
instead of being driven at a gallop toward 
the desired ends 


Jumping Through the Hoop 


The solicitude of the men in control in the 
Senate and the House that the people and 
the country shall be given a rest is almost 
pathetic. It would be entirely pathetic if it 
were not so well understood that the persons 
who want the rest for the people and the 
country are primarily the exact persons who 
propose it; and they are not so much con- 
cerned about rest for the populace as they 
are about rest for themselves. 

They haven't the least idea what the 
country-wide view will be of all these new 
measures, and there is no conclusive man- 
ner of finding out until the elections are 
held next fall. They think they have done 
enough, and that they should not be re- 
quired to take any further chances on a 
comeback by adding to the undigested 
lump of legislation that has been handed 
to the people to digest. 

Mr. Wilson, of course, is highly elated. 
He should be. No president of recent 
times secured from Congress so much of his 
wish and plan in so short a time. The 
reason for this is that no president has so 
dominated his majority. The Democrats 
came into power in a fine spirit of humility. 

| They had not much of a record behind them. 


Ville LAME IDUCIK 


Views of an Innocent Bystander 


They were almost failures on the two brief 
occasions they were in power in this genera- 
tion. They were not so sure they could do 
what they would and were haunted by fears 
they would not do what they could. 

Thus, with a man in the White House who 
had no idea of failure and a keen sense of his 
own power and prerogatives, they were rea- 
sonably easy of direction. All it took wasan 
intellect and a will, and both were ensconced 
in the head of the Chief Executive—hived 
in the person of Woodrow Wilson. 

Every time he held up the hoop and said, 
“Jump through!” the Democrats jumped 
obediently through. They felt and knew 
that if Mr. Wilson thought it time for them 
to jump, it wasin reality time; for they had 
no particular faith in their own powers of 
judgment and wanted so badly to do what 
was right in order that they might remain in 
power for a longer period than four years. 
They legislated as he directed them. He 
was the dictator. They passed his kind of 
a tariff bill, his kind of an income tax and 
his kind of a currency bill. 


Prayers for Mercy 


Now, despite the stories that Mr. Wilson 
intends to continue hammering at 
further policies, they are in a mild state of 
revolt. They want peace. They think 
they have done enough, and that they 
should be allowed to pass the appropria- 
tion bills and such other incidental legisla- 
tion as may be necessary, and quit. They 
have no stomachs for a big struggle with 
additional trust laws, or for any other 
ambitious project. They think it is up to 
the President to be satisfied with what has 
been done and give the cour try a breath- 
ing spell, instead of insatiably demanding 
further that new legislation shall be piled 
on the new legislation already in force, but 
which has not yet been proved up. 

It is a mild revolt, of course. All that it 
amounts to is the circulation of talk along 
the lines I have indicated. I that 
Vice-President Marshall let go some of it 
when he got out to Indianapolis on his 
vacation; and I have heard many Demo- 
cratic leaders in both House and Senate ex- 
press themselves in a similar vein. They 
hope they their reasonable 
view on the President; but none of them 
has had the nerve as yet to try it. 

When I was a boy I had a Latin teacher 
who was a lovable person, but rather set in 
his ways and harsh in his criticisms. Also, 
he was addicted to assigning frightfully 
long translations. Many a time revolts 
were organized against this man; but each 
time the revolt ended in a hurried attempt 
to work out the translations required, be- 
cause none of the incipient revolutionists 
had the courage to go to the teacher and 
protest. 

That is about the situation in Washing- 
ton. The Democrats think they are enti- 
tled to easier lessons now that they have 
done creditably the first tasks assigned to 
them; but whenever they consider walk- 
ing in and trying to make Mr. Wilson see 
things in their light they quail. They are 
afraid. 

And yet Mr. Wilson is a reasonable man. 
Doubtless if it was brought home to him 


his 


see 


can impress 


that it wouldn't hurt any to give the 
country—and the statesmen—a breathing 
spell he would see the sense of it; but, as 


yet, there isn’t a man in sight who has any 
ardent desire to be spokesman for the rest 
advocates, 

There are numerous editors in Congress 
men who run newspapers in various 
parts of the country and who may be 
called professional editors; but this is the 
exact moment, Jim, when the number of 
editors is increased biennially by several 
amateur additions to their ranks. 

The second edition of the Congressional 
Directory is out. That may not mean 
much to you, but it means a heap to a lot of 
persons who in the first flush of their first 
elections slopped over a bit in their auto- 
biographies and, having the chance, put 
into print their own ideas of themselves 
rather than the more modest estimates of 
the general public concerning their abilities 
and capabilities. 

They always trim down their exu!tant 
stories of themselves—trim them down a 
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pyre maple in Towle’s 
Log Cabin Syrup adds 
a delightful zest to your 
morning wheat cakes. 


The delicious flavor 


TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN 
SYRUP 


should be on the table 
at every meal. It is 
also very fine on grape 
fruit, puddings, cus- 
tards and many other 
desserts. 


It's a very healthful sweet 
for children. Let them use 
it freely. 


You'll know Towle’s Log 
Cabin Syrpp by the log- 
cabin-shaped can. 


Ask your grocer for a trial 
can today. If he hasn't it, 
send me his name and 25c 
for a full measure pint can 
by prepaid Parcel Post, and 
my Free Recipe Book. 


Write me—-Jack Towle— 
care of f 
The Towle Maple 


Products Company 
Dept. V-5 St. Paul, Minn. 





Refineries: St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 











Remember the can— 
“Jack Towee 








It Fills 
Itself 


That silences all argument. 


Ever since fountain pens came 
into existence the biggest prob- 
lem was to find an easy, clean, 
quick way to do the filling. The 
Conkiin found it. 

You dip your Conklin 
inkwell, anywhere, 
Crescent-Filler and—start writ- 
ing! Takes four seconds—as 
simple as falling off a log. No 
dropper—no muss—no spilling. 


It is Non-leakable 


In @ny 


press 


, 
absolutely, no matter in what 
position it is Carried 
} ¢ $2.5 ‘s $3 50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up, at * 
Stationer Drugs , Je 
é W rite f a £ f 
ing hundreds of stvles and s1ze 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
279 Conklin Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A 
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| lot after they see how they look in print 
edit them to the bone. Now there is 
Thompson, senator from Kansas, who 
became an editor between the publication 
of the first edition and the second 
Somehow the senator seems to have 
turned bear on himself. He has edited those 
remarks. He has apparently decided that, 
though it is undoubtedly true that he was 
one of the ablest and most popular judges in 
Kansas, whose political success is without 
parallel and who will shed luster on the 
nation as well as on the state and himself by 
his service in the Senate, there is no need 
of embalming those facts further in the 
autobiographical section of the di 
Attention having been 
now 
speak instead ol 
edited his autobiography 
but a I 


rectory 
called to his vari 
- : 

ous excellences, he is 


disposed to let 


deeds words; so he has 
edited it until it 
mere shadow ol! its former sell 
If any person seeks information concerni! 
Senator William Howard Thompson, of 
Kansas, and looks in the second edition of 
the Congressional Directory for it, that 
person will find there set down ar 
ol the numerous pleasing§ attributes 
of the senator. Ruthlessly and with ur 
faltering hand the senator has revised his 
autobiography. 

Instead of kind words and kinder ap 
preciations, we find nothing but the bare 
outlines of his career, and not a word about 


not 


those superexcellences that seemed so in 
portant in the earlier days. The senator 
from Kansas has seen a light and has edited 
thereby It is odd what a difference ir 
new senator’s point of view a few months 


associauion with other senators make 


A Census of Jobs 


The job-} ungry Democrats } ive eguyr 
casting up on the patronage allotment by 
this Administration, and have prepared 
list, which is now in general circul: 


showing just how many offices each 





has secured—Federal offices under ‘ 
General Government and not Federal 
offices for state purposes—since Mr 


Wilson became president. The object of 
the list is to show to those interested that 
Virtue Is Its own reward 

For example, there is New York, whose 
ninety delegates at the Baltimore conven 


tion where Mr. Wilson was nominated 
opposed him and his nomination until 
almost the last ditch; and New York, up 


to the first of the year, had secured twenty 
places, with a salary list of $178,000 
Likewise Missouri, where there were n¢ 
Wilson delegates, has had eleven places 
with a total salary list of $66,925; and 
some other states—many of them—the 
delegates of which fought, bled and almost 
died for Wilson all through those trying 
days at Baltimore, and who were for Wi 

the crucial anteconvention days, 
have not had much. 

It was ever thus, Jim. When a man is 
elected president he adopts one of two at- 
titudes—usually both: The first is that 
he was made president by intervention of 
Providence and is not particularly beholden 
to the men who went to the front 
and the second is that he must conciliats 
and propitiate those who t 
him rather than reward those 
for him. 

It never fails. Always you see a presi 
dent in this double-barreled frame of 
mind. When he gets to thinking of the 
size of his job, and what it mear 
not for the life of him see how it happened 
that he got it—except by divine inter 
position; nor can he see how he can hold 
it unless he cuddles up to those who were 
against him. He thinks of 
fought for him as his anyhow, and he 
immediately starts out to bring into tl 
fold those who fought him. 

As for his original friends, they are | 
friends anyhow. As the old wheeze has it 
What's the use of running after a street car 
after you have caught it? However, wher 
men who furnished Wilson delegates that 
were Wilson delegates from start to finis! 
contemplate the jobs secured by New Yor! 
and Missouri and other states where there 
no Wilson delegates I] 


son in 


for him; 


were agains 


who were 


, he can 





those who 


until al 
Wilson delegates because Wilson had wo 
they are likely to stand round and gloomily 
inquire: What’s the use? 


were were 


And there doesn’t seem to be any answer, 
because there isn’t any use. 
Yours from Missouri, BILL. 
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Consider Our Service a Part 
of this Speedometer 


HEN you buy a Jones Speedometer your purchase in- 
cludes not only an instrument you can depend upon for 


accurate readings, but a 


Service that is equally dependable. 


As this is nowa Johns-Manville product,we are able through our 
49 established Service Branches to make adjustments, replace- 
ments and, in case of accident, speedy and efhcient repairs on the 


ones Sp eedometer 


Centrifugal Principle 


And because of the great scope 
of this Johns- Manville 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, the Jones Speedometer 
is as conveniently and efficiently 


Service, 


kept in as pertect running con 
dition as your watc h. 


[he Jones 


meter 


is a centrifugal speed- 
ihe indk ating hand is 
connec ted by a continuous, un 
broken, metal-to-metal drive with 
the road wheel \n | because the 
Jones is non-magnetic it is im 
mune from magnetic influences 
bor the 


upon the unalterable mechanical 


reason that it depends 


law of centrifugal ferce, it is also 


unaffected by variations in tem- 
perature and needs no complex 


compensating mec hanism 


Totheaccuracy of the Jones Speed 
ometer have been added many 
noteworthy refinements of detail, 
such as the instantaneous trip re- 
set, large, steady pointer and clock 
face dial that is easily read from 
the tonneau of the car. 


I inally the Johns Manville Tag, at 
tached to each Jones Speedometer, 
guarantees the instrument. If you 
want this kind of Guarantee and 
Service, insist upon Jones equip 
ment. Write nearest Branch for 


booklet. 


Reliable Service Always Within Reach 
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SERVICE 





COVERS 


THE CONTINENT \4 


This list is being 
steadily increased 


A W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





Locks, Fuses, Tapes, Packings, etc. 


cturers and Marketers of Brake Lining, Spark Plugs, Electric Lamps, Speed 
Horns, Fire Extinguishers, Carburetors, Dry Batteries, Vaporizers, Auto 
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Continued from Page 12) 


‘Yes, I am. I can’t stand this no longer. 
I killed him. It was me who killed hin 
ge ntlemen; and I’m going to tell you all 
about it. 

The district attorney’s manner under- 
went a lightning change. He turned 
briskly to the sheriff and said: 

“Lock that door! 

As the officer obeyed, Bass lifted his hat 
half in protest. 

‘There ain't no need for that, Mr. 
Harkey,” he said. “‘You won’t have no 
trouble with me a-tall. I’m here to make a 
clean breast of it and to take what’s coming 
tome. For I killed him!” 

On this reiteration the district attorney 
emitted a wheeze and sank into his seat, 
motioning to the disturbed jury to maint 
quiet. In the confidential tone with whi ic h 
he was wont to lure witnesses in cross- 
examination he addressed the cowman: 

‘Fire ahead, Mr. Bass. Who is this 
you've killed?” 

*He was my half-brother,”’ Bass replied, 
standing erect and reciting his tale with the 
calm of long deliberation and fixed purpose. 
‘Leastways he was my stepfather’s so 
We were nigh the same age and were raised 
back in Tennessee, gentlemen—me and 
him. Well, I got into a li'l scrape. It was 
nothing much—I was hardly more’n a 
kid—and, besides, he was bigger’n me. 
And I—I cut him some. But they sent me 
to the pen for a year, gentlemen. Yes, they 
did. You-all never guessed I'd served a 
year in prison, I reckon, gentlemen 

“When I got out I couldn't stand it 
round there no more. You know how that 
would be, yourselves. So I lit out and 
come to this country.” 

At this point the district attorney inter- 
rupted, rapping vigorously on the table 
with his knuckles. 

“What has all this to do with us, Mr. 
Bass? Who is it you’ ve ki 

‘I’m coming to tl Mr. Harkey; but 
I want you-all to he rights of this 
thing from the start you don’t 
Well, I landed in this country without 
dollar and set to work. I worked hard, 
back there in one of them eastern counties, 
and I made a li'l money in the grain busi- 
ness. And then one day, just when I'd 
begun to think I'd forgot what I'd beer 
through—the prison and all—and things 
were shaping right for me, in walked this 
half-brother of mine. Will, his name was. 
He'd been a no-account at home—just a 
plain loafer. Yes, he was—always lazing 
round and lying to dad, and making trouble 
for me and mamma. jut there he was; 
and he made like he’d come to stay. 

‘I tried to buy him off. I done offered 
him half the money I had to get up and 
move on; but he re he'd tell eve rybody 
all about me unless I took him into the busi- 
ness. Well, | had too much at stake; so I 
took him in. And he ruined me—ruined 
me flat! Things got so bad that I was real 
glad one day when Will up and run off with 
all the cash we had in the world—beca 
then I just had to quit. I drifted, too, and 
changed my name.”’ 

Bass paused to wipe his lips with his 
handkerchief. 
ceased to gape incredulou 
and were giving him rapt a 

‘Well, | moved farther west, gentlemen. 
And I begun all over again. This time I 
took to trading in cattle and I done pretty 


And then I met a 








The jury had long since 


at one another 








ention. 


good ior a year or so. 


lady. Gentlemen, I was trying to go 
straight and live down whatever wrong I'd 
done She was—she is the finest lady I 


ever met. We fixed to get married. 
‘Then, all of a sudden, one day Will 
walked inon me. Yes, sir, that’s the truth! 
How he'd found me out I never knew: b 
in he walked. And, of course, he wanted 
more money. What could | do? I turned 
over all I could spare to keep his moutl 
closed. Will went off and spent it, ar 
come back for mors And then, when I 
couldn't raise enough, he went off and told 
the girl's folks. That 
What? Yes, it did! 
“You see, it was like this: I believe she’ 
have stuck by me if I'd acted different 
Gentlemen, it pays to come clean, every 
time. If I’d told Mary Lou all about my- 
self I believe to this day she’d have stood 
hitched; but I'd I'd lied to her. And 
that ended it We said good-by. Is} 
Will off and lit out again 
The district attorney 


and at a significant look 





t} t 
tr 


lat ended 





} 


ad eagerly, 





sheriff pushed forward a chair to the cow- 
man. Bass ignored it. 
‘Well, I done changed my name again, 


gentlemen, and become Sam Bass. Often 
I've heard you-all wonder about that 
name—where I'd got it. I took that be- 
cause I was down—-and the real Sam Bass 
had been a tough and a no-account. And I 
settled here in this county. Most of you 
know the rest. I started with a li'l smear 
of land—only half a section —and I worked. 
How I did work, though those first years! 
All of you know about that You know, 
too, that I’ve always paid my debts and 
met my obligations on the nail. And I’ve 
never done any n dirt. I own the Gourd 
Ranch and I'm rich.” 

‘You shore are!”’ murmured at 
juryman, crossing his legs. 

‘About a fortnight ago—you remember 
that norther which come up so sudden, Mr. 
Harkey?—well, about eleven o'clock that 
night I was sitting in my room at the ranch 
when there come a knock at the door and 
in stepped Will. How he’d found me out 
again after twenty years I couldn't get 
from him; but he’d gone downhill all the 
time. He was drunk— Will most generally 
was when he had the money. And he was 
He'd rid forty miles that 
day, he said; and then his horse had give 
out and he'd walked about ten—all in that 
terrible cold— just to find me. Of course he 
wanted money.” 

‘Just a minute, Mr. Bass,” 
wrought-up juryman. 

“Sir?” returned the rancher politely 

‘You certainly have surprised me. This 
brother of yours—-for the love of 


what sort of a feller was he any- 





envious 


most troze too 


interjected a 








“Oh, a thin, lazy feller with a red nose 





he looked like —but 
what sort of a hound was he? 4 feller 
who'd “i 

“Oh,” replied Bass with painstaking pa- 
tience, “‘he was just what I've told you. 
Wait till I’m through, gentlemen, and 
you'll know everything. Well, this man 
come in and begun to warm himself at my 
fire. And then, after all that had be« 
after all he’d went and done to me—he had 
the face to ask for more money. 

“What would you have done yourselves, 
gentlemen? He = threats too—said 
he’d find out how high I could hold my 
head. He swore wh. AF oo y story over 
the whole Panhandle. Well, I argued with 
him. Mr. Harkey, I did all but get down 
on my knees to that man. But Will, ke just 
laughed. Told me money talked— took a 
drink out of my own bottle when he said 
knew it 


it Ser he ake tena Of course I } 
he said 


wouldn’t be the last time, thougl 

it would. There could never be any last 
time with Will. He wanted five thousand 
dollars, and when that was spent I knew 


he’d want more 

“Well, we argued and we quarreiled. I 
ordered him off and he tried 
me. Gentlemen, this is gospel truth. Yes, 
he did! He jerked his gun and I grabbe 
him. We wrestled, there in that room, all 
round, with my dog trying to bitehim. He 
did bite him; and then Will fell down, with 
meontop. AndIhithim. I—I Rad some- 
thing in my hand.” 


“Order in the court!” 


to pull a gun on 


commanded 





sheriff, though the silence was so intense 
that one could hear Harkey gulp 

‘He didn’t move— Will didn’t after I 
hit him. He just lay quiet; and I blew out 
the light and listened. By and by I leaned 


down and felt of his heart. I didn’t aim to 


kill hin I didn’t even want to hurt him, 
gentlemen, though he’d done me so mean 
But he was dead. So then I opened the 


door and dragged him to that ol’ cistern we 
never use and threw him You know the 


rest better’n me How did you come to 


For several minutes nobody replied. Not 
a man uttered 
ticked on the wall and the distri 
and the sheriff stared intently 
theories of inebriety all gone by the board. 
At last one of them cleared his throat and 
rasped out: 

Mr. Bass, I don’t know any more what 
you've been talking about than the man in 
the moon does. We ain’t found any body. 
So far as we know there hasn't been any 
killing; but if there has, and you ain’t just 
sick from worry, and what you say is true 


then all I’ve got to say is that it strikes 





sound, while the clock 
t attorney 


at Bass, their 























me you've done rid the world ‘ y 
good riddance. That's the 

me!” And a ae subsided, with loud, ex 
bre athi 


“Hear! 
lin’ Bu i! 


“Order! 


Hear! 
” agreed th« 
Order!”’ Aut } i 1 t 


torney 


Waiting until the stir had passe \ he 
bent his brows in his best off Y 
and said: 
Mr. Bass, it is scarce me sar} 
me to say that what you've just told tl 
jury has filled us with astonishment. It 


us dumfounded, 
t summon you here 


has left 


Mr. Bass 
didn’ ng 


for killi 









As Bud says, we didn’t know ther i 
man killed; but if you stick to what y j 
we'll deal with that later, in due course 
Sheriff Peeler, send out this evening and 
have that cistern dragged.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the sheriff. 

‘And now, Mr. Bass, to the original 


What 
you was evidence 
thefts.” 

In a dazed fashion the cowman gazed 


hear 
recent 


from 


cattle 


wanted to 


about some 


business: 


we 


from the district attorney to the jurym«s 
round him and back again. 
“Cattle thefts!” he repeated dull) 


What cattle 
the 


thefts? Why didn’t 


you say 


so in first place?”’ 

‘Well, we had to move careful.”” Har- 
key’s manner was apologeti ‘It’s so 
blamed hard to get a conviction in this 
county. But somebody's been stealing a 


Sense and 


A Consistent Course 
NEW YORK 


writing to 


railré president 


inderling 


vad was 


in 


regarding a 





atter of improvement the other man wish- 
ed to inaugurate thout loss of time, but 
~ which the president did not particular 
Any ove 
Dear Blank he wro ‘D di 
ything until you see 1 
*“P.S. Then don’t do anything! 
Invoking the Elements 
EIL O'BRIEN, the minstrel man, says 
Nii at once he landed with a troupe in 
tucky town barely time to give the 
customary street parade before the hour 
for the matinee Outfitted tor marching, 
the company piled off the tra ) i 
awaiting them at the depot a large recep- 
tion committee ol darkies 
Every darky in the rowd was anxio 
to get the job of carrying one of the sho 
banners, not alone for the sake of the fre 
pass paid in exchange for the duty but fo 
the added glory of taking part the 
procession. 
This was a small and struggling troup 
however, which boast ) yne banner 





and ort of i 


a large late square itation red 
silk. A big ne ero gr: ibbed it as the property 
man passed it off the car, and clung to it 


; 1] 
ing off all 





1 opposit 











As he started proudly up the street, w 
the flagpole resting in the pit of hisstomach, 
a stiff breeze caught the banner t 
bellied like a sal almost dragging the 
color-be arer off his ‘feet nd forcing him to 
tack and jibe to keep ions being capsized 
bodily 


ig his 
for the same 


Observit 
candidate 


plight a 
} 


JOD Taised 


ippo. ted 





his vo 








in invocat ‘ion from the sidewalk: “Sich 
him, wind!” he yelled. “Sick him! 
A Fatal Defect 
HE Reverend Bascom Anthony, a pre 
siding elder of the Methodist Churcl 
Southern Georgia, tells a story of a negr 
pastor down his wa who failed to give 
satisfaction to his flock. A cor ee fron 
the conarenation waited on hin » reque 
his resignation 
Look i »! dem il aed tne pre i ne} 
Whut's de trouble wid ma acl 
s, eldal gre¢ 
ES he 
i st a the he | the 
committee, “hit's dis wa) You argufies 
and you ‘sputifies, but ) ion’t show 
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Celle ile ek et — 
eo. warns rT es 


iteiy and we c ent 
1 one ol Peeler’s m = 
your west pasture |: 


arli He'd put a vent 
‘ hin 





eriff 
attorney went on: J 
“This man we caught said that he 


you were old pals, Mr. Bass, ar 


given him leave to vent a bunch. Of irse 
we didn’t believe that, Mr. Bass A 
held him. Here he is now rake a good 
look at him. Did you give this man a 
cattle, Mr. Bass?” 

At the eriff’s side in the doorwa Vas a 


overalls and a 


under a faded coat 


tall, lean individual in 


flannel shirt showing 


prown 

















His head was swathed in 
an extremely red 
slight cast in his left eye. 

As the glimpsed him his jaw | §§ 
dropped and he clutched at the table forsu 
port. The district attorney was 
both. Recovering himself Bass said i: 


ad 


was a 


a bandage het 


and there 


nose; 


cowman 
" 


: ab it were Only necessary to make 
an} springs that would carry the load 
wt No-0-0 | @idn't—ihot exactly: ‘but he's | | and take up the on dinary Vv ibration, 
welcome to them.” 


watching 


= Por] 


a 


there would never be any “spring troub le S. 


It is the ability to take care of emergency 
shocks from unusual roads and under extraordinary 
loads that makes the perfect automobile spring. 


‘Not by a jugful he ain't, Mr. Bass! 
cried the district attorney bang 
table with his fist ‘No; he is not! - 
going to soak Brother Will for this, Mr. 
Bass—and soak him hard!” 
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# lo meet the de nd rea 1 unreasonabl 

NOMSeMmGe |f} visas now toe Springs that never set 
if in he } | ea { ' thy, 

Overwhelming Odds POMNUCT } pers .. : 4 A ( , : 


TALTER McQUEEN, a pert 
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color, faced Justice Howard in the | 
police court at Jackson, Tennessee, the | ) RESILIENT 
charge against him being assault and hat ~ — 
tery on the person of Lily Belle Hopper. I y Sam —_ —_ 
1ddition to the battered complair nree Ee Ol a 
of her [riends appeared as witnesse wa t | 
nin 

he clerk read the warrant, beginning: | a at 

™ City ol Jacksor Tennessee, ga t ie . 
Walter McQuee and so o1 rhe p . 35 
oner scratched his head, meat me com- | 


-SELF_LUBRI 


te mpl iting the glowering faces of the chief | 


esses for the 


SILENT CATING 


rose tior 
pr 1 








, suh, read dat fust part over ag 
1e requested. . w 
‘City of Jackson, esses wail 
Walter McQueen,’” obliged the cler 





‘Well, jedge,”’ said Walter ; 
‘ity of Jackson an’ dese foal 1 | 
organized ag’inst one nigger, } . 
has he got? I's guilty! ‘ | 


The Dread Alternative } 








HE long-suffering wife of a habitual B > ‘| 
drinker in a Mississippi town served . vy 
»xtice on the local dramshop keepers this ] 
was in the old days before prohibit l i ( I 
that she would prosecute any one s¢ g r ' " | 
her husband intoxicants. So when the “ ‘oe phe 
gentleman in question, slightly waverous | § , , 
on his pins but dignified and scholar}; ; . mond ' 
always, dropped into his favorite saloo ' 
hat evenir por called for a toddy the | \ Be Sure in emergencies—Be Sure on the rough road with 
barkeeper only shook his head. : 7 the heavy load—Be Sure on the long tour. 
. in’t do it, colonel,”’ he said SO | ri Det: 
but you know how it is.” 4 : cal 
“But, sir,” said the colonel, “I am athir ‘ hy ¥ 
1 famish for a cooling draft!” a 
All right then,”’ said the barkeeper t Specify Detroit 
‘have a glass of water on the house!” | § S ° 
And he produced a cold, brimming gla } h prings 
For a moment the colonel contemplated r ; aif . 
the offering sour! Then he raised it to I ca for the 
ps and a resigned tone ot voice q a Lubri 
if the gr eat phil Lost aoa socr 7 3 ild f | cating 
arinr emio¢ k without i shudder Ippo 
l ca swallow this!” Caps 
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York who is p on the nee tire 
business man, but a little b ) 
‘ ation. In his office the Detroit Steel 
the prevalent hard times Products Co. 
othefwise 

y Well.” } ’ 2250 E. Grand Bivd 

eu, iS Sau Detroit, Mich 
this town that | « He \ 
time. |} an I go | Also Manufacturers of d x 
alt ever) ¥ ‘ 4 . ‘ f 
his mach Lines : s Steel Sash, Harvey I 
: “Wh oa ae fenestra tion Spring Gear, D.S P 
o's that? gu ‘ . : Drop Forgings, et 
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a The Victrola gif; 


Se he kind of | 
P . 

; “y the kind of musi 
} We If you would rather hear popular music than 

ia Oe grand opera arias and instrumental solos, it’s all the 

( a - 

ene ee same to the Victrola. 


Its mission is to bring to you the best music of 
every kind—and just as it presents to you the beautiful 
voices of the world’s greatest opera stars and the 
superb art of the most celebrated instrumentalists, 
so in the lighter forms of music it offers you enter- 
tainment by the most noted talent. 

With a Victrola you can change at will from the 
classical to the mirth-provoking—one moment 
you are in fancy transported to the Metropolitan 
Opera House and hear Caruso and other famous 
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‘ives everybody 
slic they like best 


artists, the next you can be in any of the myriad of 
theatres along Broadway listening to the “song hits”’ 
of the latest musical successes. 

And as you sit and enjoy all this wonder- 
ful variety of music on the Victrola, your 
enjoyment is all the greater because of the 
knowledge that the music you are hearing 
you can hear again and again whenever 
and as often as you wish. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 
to $200, and any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play any 
music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


e Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
+ the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola XVIL, $200 
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. THE FUTURE | 
| ra TIT 
| | OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY | 
Continued from Page 4 
and reaping such profit as may arise fron inderstood, ar ted with altruistic and ' 
protected character. The general prosperit most commendable practical plans for the i 
| and welfare are enhanced by diversity promotion of the welfare of the poor, the 
| industry and a great addition to the wages _ relief of the oppressed and the use of gov- 
fund ernment aid for those purposes. A party 
| Nor is the charge true in any other sense. that insists on a limitation of paternalism 
The national Republican party has taken _ is at once said by its advocates to be hostile 
GR AN more real practical steps to curb the abuses to the stimulation of the brotherly instinct 
t , ° of corporate franchises and to reduce the and the contribution of effort and of money 
, , + . , power of corporate control of public affairs to the general improvement of conditions. 
if i WY Ou make a ple Lure than any other agency in politics. Most It is charged with being reactionary and i 
| ape < substantial progress toward sound conser- love with existing evil. 
i that ZS really good — send it vation of oon mailonel resources and a res- The Republican party is in favor of all i 
cue of them from corporate and private police legislation intended to secure proper } 
fo the P, "whlic lL edcer. acquisition was made in the last Repub- tenements for the poor; to prevent the 
& lican Administration. The same Adminis- employment of children at too early an 
ree , , ’ a * ¢ tration perfected the interstate commerce age; to secure proper hygienic conditions 
| he PUBLIC LEDGER Is In the market law in ne h a way as to give complete ine the cummnunliee coal expecially for wage- i 
. control over railroads to a governmental earners as they work; to remedy any situa | 
i y time ly ph togn iphs de ‘pic ting inte re sting board, and it enforced the antitrust law so tion where circumstances have offered a ; 
| news events h; aving more than loc ‘al j Im por- thoroughly and with such disregard of temptation to the employer to subject the q 
: corporate and capitalistic influence as to employee to needless danger; to put the 
tance, occurr ing in any part of the wor ld, but more call down the denunciation not only of the employee on an equality of negotiation 
especially in the Eastern States. For these the corporations themselves but of many men with the employer, so that through organi 
d ‘ ‘ : or | who are members of the present Progressive zation and arbitration and in other ways 
highest market prices will be paid if accepted. | and Democratic parties. the employee may secure equitable terms 
\ ; i — states a iesdiaeaiiaes | The Republican party, however, knows to secure workmen's compensation in case 
Note that phot graphs must TE cord Ne ws. Scene ry the value of pesca 4s Af as an agency of of injury, by which the risk in dangerous 
- artificially posed pictures ot any kind are not de- general material progress in concentrating occupations carried on for the benefit of 
sired. Pictures of human interest, episodes, beauti- capital and giving it useful and profitable the public shall be borne primarily by the 
niet é employment, and in increasing the wage employer as incident to his business, and 
ful women, distinguished men, or events that have fund of the country. It does not, therefore, ultimately by the people, who shall pay i: 
: A oe oe eres Re . . ieee . believe in treating corporations unjustly the increased price of his product the equiv 
a wide appe al, are solicited from both amateur and or in putting ssedlees shelections in their alent of such risk and, toe of all oe ut 
proves ssion: al photogr: sea rs. way. They are nothing but artificial en- tical, so-called collective legislation of this 
Py panied | ifficient text to be intelligible vecifi tities acting as trustees for individual general character. 
lata of th tof the individu und seenes shown t erapl stockholders, the great majority of whom 
; wg pean A acne tact * fs (Og. cam yacky ~ wd > ry aves ; a : belong not to the wealthy but to the people Mr. Roosevelt and the Courts 
: csamavesy hour that alae Uiier tia etaek, ‘iaclens eulicieia- anus of average means. Their prosperity is 
it essential to the prosperity of the country. However, the party is not thereby re- 
= " r, PUBLIC LEDGER, Independence Square, Philadelphia, The Republican party, therefore, be- quired for consistency’s sake to believe that 
lieves it is proper and necessary that when the government can make men over or 
legislation is to affect such special interests change them into perfect beings. Neither 
ig those who represent them should be given laws nor governmental care can st up yply the 
INDEPENDENCE SOUARE, PHILADELPHIA a hearing, with a view to their proper pro- place and need of industry, fidelity, indi 
tection and to avoid unwise and unjust vibanl character and self-denial. Legisla- 
on treatment. The Republican party must tion cannot do it. Paternalism cannot 
— expect that it will continue to be attacked Socialism cannot. The taking away of in- 
oman as the friend of greedy capital and the op-_ dividual responsibility always weakens the 
pressor of the poor so long as it is deter- body politic. These are truths that should 
mined to do justice to all—even to the be pushed home in talks by those who would 
well-to-do. Only by continued propaganda teach the public; but it is noteworthy that 
and simple truthtelling, confirmed by hard in all the compliments that are poured o1 
experience in the trial of unsound, uneco- the heads of the electorate by the Progress- 
nomic experiments, can it hope toovercome _ ive orators, these lessons are never taught 
the prejudice against it that has already Nor need the Republican party, in order 
been created, and which is likely to be to prove that it is in favor of the rule of 
appealed to in future campaigns. the people and the promotion of individual! 
happiness, favor legislation or constitutional 
Corporate Abuses Checked amendments destroying representative gov- 
ernment, undermining the power of the 
IndoorsOr Out There’s @ The abuses of the last two decades, aris- judiciary and subjecting them to the cor 
° ° ae , ing from corporate influence in politics and trol of the popular passion of the moment, 
Lasting Satisfaction In the undue privileges that in one way or or of making amendment of the Federal! 
another, through legislative and municipal Constitution so easy that a single electior 
RRY corruption, unprincipled corporate man- may wipe out the security of personal rights 
OTHERS agers were able to obtain from public and the right of property, and all the other 
VARNISHES sources, finally roused the electorate to the incidents of civil liberty. 
Lasting satisfaction, permanent beauty necessity for reform; and that movement The people should be made to have a 
durability that defies wear and weathe1 toward better and more honest conditions clear perception of this distinction between 
these qualities are assured by Berry has been most successful. It has had the really progressive legislation and that whict 
Brothers Varnishes, whether they be used full sympathy of the Republican party, so is proclaimed as such, but is unsound and 
yg “prs — wepdwork, a front far as practical legislation can aid it; but it destructive of stable popular government 
go lee ee is now reaching an extreme, based on the That is the future work of the Republica: 
has been making varnishes that sat theory that the corruption which existed party in the politics of this country. 
isfy. Ne matter what your finishing was due to the fact that the people did not The necessary trend of the platform of 
needs, you should knew more about Berry have sufficient direct control of the govern- the Progressive party—the essential ten 
Brothers’ Varnishes — especially thes ment, and that the representative system dency of the arguments that are made by 
three celebrated products was at fault. leaders to stir up antagonism against cap y 
White Enamel—bor whit T . ° } 
A white enamel that ite The defect was not in the character of ital and the men who control it—is to im 
ne freee A Toy vernish whose naw the representative system as governmertal plant in the minds of men who are moved 
Luzeberry Spar (It's Waterpreef)—For marin machinery. This very kind of government, by such appeals a desire for confiscatio: 
ee oe On oe oe under the proper impulses of the people, and distribution; and that is the essence 
heck nor ¢ ; has proved entirely efficacious to accom- of socialism. It makes no difference how 
4st y y about these products or write direct t plish the needed reforms. All that was nec- sincere Mr. Roosevelt is in his protest tha 
ER RY B ROT HER essary to make representative government he is opposed to socialism. With the do 
. what it ought to be was to rouse the people trines he advocates and the attitude he 
World's Laryost Varnish Makers to a proper activity; and the new forms occupies and the promises he makes, he is 
= of government proposed—or, rather, the moving toward socialism as certainly as 
old forms, for they are forms that have water runs down hill. No man and no party 
proved unsuccessful in history—are not in the history of the country have done so 
any more likely to prevent abuses, because much to destroy the confidence of the peo 
they require three times as much political ple in the justice of the courts and in the 
activity from the people as does the repre- existence of any possible independent ju 
sentative system diciary as have Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Another difficulty the Republican party Progressive a. 
will have to face is in the peculiar political This is the great charge he will have to 
conditions that now prevail. The purposes meet when bee ought before the bar of his 
of the Progressive party are multifarious tory. In all the remedies that have here 
and confused, and the destination toward  tofore ever been proposed by the wildest 
which its dominant groups are moving is dreamer no proposition has been so absurd 
not as yet clearly seen. Political theories, and so utterly destructive of the admin- 
the necessary outcome of which is not istration of any kind of justice as the 





proposition of the recall of judicial decisions 
The subjecting to a pop ilar voteof the ques- 
tion whether a man’s vital rights have been 
affected by governmental t 
tion of his constitutional pr 
utterly eliminate justice as a principle in 
government. It would leave to an irre 
ed ma 
jority, or in most cases a minority plurality 
of the electorate, a question that it would be 


ac or i Viola- 


otection, would 


sponsible and necessarily uninfo 








prone to decide in accordance with its own 
interest and to gratify its own desires 
Whenever the question should arise ir 
volving property there would be nor 
or limitation on the decision. The voting 
plurality would be the judges in their own 
case and we should ultimate ly have a so 
l I 





traint 


cialistic state as certainly as the remedy 
was adopted. That is the bald, naked 
issue that is forming and which a decade 


will disclose. In preparation for it the Re 
publican party should gird on its armor and 
fit itself for a campaign to convince the 
people that such a socialistic democracy 
does not mean liberty, but tyranny—a 
despotism of the majority; not freedom, 
but slavery; not equality } 
but an equality between shiftlessness and 
laziness, on the one hand, and industry on 
the other, with no profit for saving, no stim 
ulus to improvement and 





ot opportur 


byt 





no progress 


only dead stagnatior 
I quite agree that the conditions wl 
prevail today are so different from those 


which prevailed in the early part of the 










Republic that rights ar ies 1 
due to the present greater interdepend 


of one class on another; and that needed 





collectivist legislation may somewhat qual- 


ify the right of liberty, contract, and even 


of property. Such legislative or, it may be, 
constitutional changes may be properly 
called progressive, as adapted to new condi 


tions and supplying new wants; but all 
these can be effected without substantial 
impairment of individual rights, or of their 
security and protection, by an independent 
judiciary and their preservation against 
the unjust aggression of a majority or 
minority plurality of the electorate 


When the Republicans Come Back 


These principles should form the plat 
form of the Republicar party in the years 
ar d decades to come If they do, and li the 
party conducts a campaign of education 
from one election to another, and is not 


daunted by defeat or apparent popular dis- 











if it continues to tell the people the 

and does not pursue the plan olf law 
ing or flattery it wil iltimately succeed 
with them, and by their will the heresies 
that now threaten the cause of popular gov- 
ernment will be stamped out. Such a 
policy in the end will be the highest com- 
pliment the party can pay to the intelligence 


of the American people, and the strongest 
evidence of its confidence in the wisdom and 
honesty of their ultimate idgment, and ol 
its faith in popular government 


We can stand temporary deteat Office 





is not essential to our party's existence; but 
if we concede the principles that are es 
sential to the maintenance of our present 


Government; if we seem to yield to any 
socialistic proposition; if we abate a jot of 
our firmness with reference to the independ- 


ence of the judiciary, and if we accept as 





r leaders men who are not sound in regard 
to these things—we shall destroy our power 
for usefulness and our right to exist 

It will be said, however, that our missi 
thus described, is negative and defensive 


only, and that the future of a successful 





party should be affirmative and constru 
tive. The Republican party in the past car 
hardly be criticized as a party of mere 
negation, and vet ‘ts platform in 1860 
negative and defensive in the same ser 
lt was resistance to the slave power and 
preservation of the Union. The life of the 
ountry was threatened and the party’s 
sion was to save what had been handed 
lown to us by our fathers From 1868 to 
1876 its chief mission was to save the coun 


trv from dishonorable repudiation threat 


ened by the advocates ol the issue of fiat 
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prevent the scaling of debts and the destr 

tion of national credit threatened by the 

advocates of the free coinage of silver . x 
The highest function and service of the ’ 

party has been to save the country fro 

the dangerous policies of the opposit 

party. This is not to say 

many constructive ta 

is again given the respor 


must and will devote its 

















stantly distinguished th 

opponent has been its capacity) ) i 

cal things and to work real and safe progre 
We must direct our energies toward the 

amendment of the present banking a 

curre ‘y act that shall furnis! ‘ ere 

medium automatically adjusting itse 

the needs of business, without giving too 

arbitrary control to the governme 

system for conservation of our nat ul re 

sources: the reform of judicial proce 

eliminat ng its delays and | 

the greater supervision of the busines 

ot and issue of securities by corpor 

in interstate business, and the 

enforcement of the antitrust law 


providing workmen's compensation for 
interstate railroad companies and regu 
ing the relations between them and tl 


employees, to prevent strikes 


rar i 
possible, and to secure safety in operat 
for the public and theemp yees; the taking H Ti U | 
of all local Federal officers and all but de OW Oo se t 


partment heads and under-secretaries 


Squeeze gently—always from the bottom of the tub 





of polities by putting them in the classifie 

service; the improvement of rivers at ind the cream ‘‘comes outa ribbon, lies flat on the brush 
harbors by a completed plan, and a leve« : . , , 
system for the Mississippi; the enactment An inch for each using is enough, but you can alway 
of model laws for the District of Colun ' : , 


| 
revulate the exact amount that you want no wa 


) 
as to the control of public utilities; the ma 


tenance of the public health, on the us A convenient, economical dentifrice. 


child labor, the regulation of teneme 

house construction, investigation and ar 

tration of labor disputes, and the condu 

ol vocatior al educ autior of pla yround How It Tastes 

and of charitable and penal institutions . . 

the enlargement of the Bureau of | " Its agreeable taste 18s a constant invitation to the wood 
tion into a means of pubh gy to the rid 





es cneah qandiien of ehtdiinn tm: ene habit of its twice-a-day use. Children, to whom a 
state, with a view to stimulating muc!l revular tooth brush habit (formed early in life) 1 ) 
needed progress in thorough primary and 





vocational training; the stimulation of tl important, are not only w niiny but eager to use if lt 
merchant marine; the creation and 
tenance of a permanent tariff commiss 


is a delicious dentifrice. 


with adequate power to report the { 


to the operation of the tarif!: the adoption | How It Helps the Teeth 


government administratiotr eco! 

eae 7 : 
and efficient; the maintenance of ar Ribbon Dental Cream is an etticient cleanser. Its ba 
quate army and navy; the conferri: 


the Federal Government power to perfor is manutactured by ourselves for use only in our dent 


our treaty obligations to aliens by pur frices. It has no grit to scratch the enamel and inyjur 
ing those who violate them: the adoptio . > . 
and pursuit of a foreign policy that sha the tender gums. Ribbon Dental Cream ts antisepti 


give us influence to aid China and 


but is not an over-medicated dentifrice. Its deliciou 


American neighbors in maintai 

and peaceful governments Havor is obtained without the use of sugar, oli 
These are some of the constructive r 

forms to which the Republican part ‘ honey Ir Sace harin. It is a safe dentifrice. 

address itself when it shall secure again t} 

mandate of the people; but before and 

higher importance than all of these is the | FLOW Lo Ask for It 

rescue of the country from the ser l 


ger to which it is exposed in tl There is only one Ribbon Dental Cream. ‘* Ribb 


undermining of our stable civil libert : 
is our Registered Trade-Mark and ts therefore worth 
The Safetw Pool remembering. It is best to ask for Colgate’s RIBBON 


iS & a w/ 


2 Dental Cream. 
Q)' ALL the ety-first de ‘ he ‘ 
; — i by railroads ar imanufa ture COLGATE & CO. ; 


to reduce the number of accider on the 
property, the cueerest has bee Established 1806 
, Dept. P. 199 Fulton Street, New York 








in Thayer, Missouri, last summer 


sists ol iswimming pool with aspringboara ” j 
raft and dressing roon 
The railroad at that point had beer 
great attraction tor boy ind n 
dents resulted fron youngsters ‘ } 
freight trains. The railroad perint le 
ted up the swimming convenis 
pool owned by thecompanyv and! ‘ 
boys that any of them reported to have bee 
set on a train or on the tracks t 
barred from the swimming po Cher 
have beer no boys | Ired on ther r i 
s t hat no ¢ 
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THE WINTER GIRL 
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if she uses 
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Did This Ever Happen To You? 


projects, eac capades ie 


will bring happy re 


their « nth usiastic praise 


‘Recth Tarkington’ ~ 


inimitable humor has made 


yntain more fun than a 


Your sides will fairly 





ache with mirth when you read them and 
see the snub-nosed urchins and wistful 
puppy dogs in Worth Brehm’s illustrations. 


If you want a good laugh, read in the March issue how 
the city-bred little damsel of eleven turned the town topsy- 
turvy by introducing the “tango” at Penrod’s party. Sim- 
ply write your name in the margin, tear off the corer of 
this advertisement as a memorandum, mail it to us with a 
yuarter (25 cents in stamps if you like) and you will re- 
ceive the next three months of Cosmopolitan, “America’s 
Greatest Magazine.” You can have your money back, no 
questions asked, if you don't think this Penrod tale the 


Cosmopolitan 


Room 214, Publisher's Building, New York, N.Y. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO CECILE 


Continued from Page 20) 


missing something; but the rush of the 
wind through the upper rigging, transmitted 
below as a droning hum, had gone far to 
reconcile them to the possibility. 

Buffeted by the wind, the adventuring 
couple reached the shelter of the gully 
where Dorothy seated herself upon a flat 
boulder to rest while De Bernay made a 
rapid examination of his telephone wires. 
This done he rejoined the girl, who asked 
for a few additional moments to rest and 
recover her breath. Here they were en- 
tirely protected from the sweep of the 
and could converse without being ob liged 
to raise their voices. Dorothy glanced 
at the cairn that marked the last resting 
place of the ill-advised Jock. 

‘Poor Jock,” she sighed, poor 
Lady Audrey! She was awfully game 
about it, for she really adored him, though 
he was always a savage little brute and 
might easily have got her into trouble no 
end of times.”’ She raised her gray eyes to 
De Bernay. ‘‘ You were nice about it, too, 
even if you were obliged to knock him in 
the head. Most men would have raised an 
awful row at being bitten.” 

‘I’m afraid I was a bit rough at first,” 
he answered. ‘“‘You see, I was feeling 
rather nervous and bothered about the 
baby. I hope Lady Audrey has forgiven 
me; but I have my doubts. She’s nice 
enough, but there’s something in her 
expression that seems to sugge “ a smoul- 
dering resentment.” 

“Oh, that’s not about Jock,” said 
Dorothy it’s about the baby. You see, 
Lady Audrey has a very soft spot in her 
heart for kiddies and she seems to feel that 
you're a bit indifferent about Dolly.” 

‘I'm nothing of the sort!" he protested. 
‘What could a man do more? The mo- 
ment I saw she was out of sorts I dropped 
all my work and hustled off my boat in the 
face of an easterly gale to get a doctor and 
a nurse and medicine, and milk and things 
What more could one ask? Haven't I been 
taking care of the moe th ing until its mother 
was rei ady to take it? 

‘That's just it,” ‘said Dorothy slowly. 
‘Lady Audrey seems to think you are 
rather unfeeling in not wanting to keep it 
yourself.’ 

De Bernay stared. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” said he. 

“She thinks you don’t show a very 
fatherly sentiment,”’ said Dorothy, pushing 
at a pebble with the toe of her boot. 

“Well,” growled De Bernay, ‘and why 
the deuce should 1? It seems to me that 
it’s a bit thick to insist on a fund of 
fatherly sentiment in a man of thirty who’s 
never fathered anything but a wireless 
telephone and a new explosive.” 

Dorothy’s gray eyes opened very wide. 
Then she threw back her head and burst 
into a peal of ringing laughter. De Bernay 
regarded her with an expression in which 
irritation was gradually effaced by the 
light of growing comprehension. 

‘Holy mackerel!”’ he cried suddenly. 
“She doesn’t think that I’m Dolly 
father, does she?” 

“Of course she does!” cried Dorothy. 
“That’s what we all thoug rht. Why should 
she be here otherwise?” 

De come 1 pucke red up his lips. 
“Well, 'll— be He kicked a large 
round stone to send it bounding along the 
gully, struck his dripping oilskins a re- 
sounding slap, then turned to Dorothy a 
face on which amusement and disgust were 
mingled in equal parts. “And do you 
mean to say that you ladies have taken me 
for the man to keep a child of mine in a 
pine packing-box and baled up in a pillow- 
sham, with nobody who understood babies 
to take care of it’’—all the amusement had 
vanished from his fine face, leaving only 
disgust and a growing anger—‘‘and next 

door to a magazine at that?” 

Dorothy spran g up from her rock, her 
face filled with pleading concern. She laid 
her hand on his wet sleeve. 

“Don’t be angry, Mr. De Bernay!” said 
she entreatingly. ‘‘ How were we to know? 
We—or, rather, Lady Audrey—thought 
that perhaps you and your wife could not 
get on, or—or—something of the sort; that 
she might have left you, and that perhaps 
you were going to send her the baby as soon 
as she was settled somewhere. You kept 
mentioning the baby’s mother, you know; 
and why in the world should you ‘be playing 
nurse for somebody else’s baby ? You're 
not angry with me, are you?” 














He turned slowly and his eyes rested for 
a moment on the pretty, repentant face. 
The expression of indignation was softened. 

‘No,” he answered; “I’m not angry 
with you. I’m not angry with any of you. 
Sut I’m sore with the others because they 
never told me a word about it. They 
accused and tried and convicted me of 
being ac -allous brute without saying a word 
to me!’ 

‘Lady Audrey told us not to mention 
the subject at all,” Dorothy said quickly 
‘she forbade us to, in fact. You see, Mr 
De Bernay, she wasn’t sure but—but 
might be something—something "” She 
turned half away, looking at the ground and 
with the contour of her head and graceful 
figure expressing eloquently an overwheln 
ing embarrassment. 

“Something better not talked about! 
supplied De Bernay, and his deep voi 
held a note even lower than its normal. 
‘I understand perfectly. Don’t say any 
thing more about it, Miss Millar. I thank 
you sincerely for telling me this. Now let’ 
go back, and I shall inform Lady Audrey 
that it is quite impossible for me to remain 

longer as her guest.” 

Dorothy turned quickly. 

‘Oh, Mr. De Bernay—please—pleas 
don’t think of such a thing! Please 
don’t!” 

low can I do otherwise?” he asked, 
surp rised at the inter sity ol her appe 

*Do you think Vm going to stop on as a 
guest aboard the yacht of a person who 
in ‘unmiti gated cad?’ 
‘You mustn't feel that way 





cS me suc h an 


about it 


Dorothy entreated. ‘‘Lady Audrey did 
know—thdat’s all—and, you see, she’s an 
nmarried woman of a certain age and 





rather quick to jump at conclusions 
regar d to some things; but she’s awfully 
ind at heart and when I tell her how it is 


No aoubt 





1 be all cut up about it. 

she'll be furious th me for having tok 
you what we thought; but I felt that i 
was only right and fair’’—she caught her 
breath and looked as if about to cry, her 
long lashes moving rapidly—‘‘and—and 
it’s going to be hard enough for me as it 
is, because I’m under such tremendous 
obligations to Lady Audrey. She's done 
such a lot for me in so many ways. But 
if you were to do what you say I'd feel like 
jumping overboard. I shouldn’t want to 
stop another day on the yacht—nor do I 
think Lady Audrey would care to have me.” 
She turned away again and her shoulders 
moved nervously. 

“*See here, Miss Millar,” 
gently; “I quite understand your position, 
1 think. You've acted like a trump in 
telling me all this and you're not to suffer 
for it. Lady Audrey doesn’t need to know 
what you have told me about the sort of 
opinion that’s been held of me. I'll give 
you the facts about Dolly and you can tell 
her that in the course of our walk | 
volunteered them. Then there'll be no 


1 : 
need of apologies or to say anything; and 





said De Bernay 


I*ll stop on quietly and try to make myself 
as agreeable as I can.” 

Dorothy did some lightning calculation. 
It flashed through her mind that, thoug! 
she had succeeded in establishing a bond 
of sympathy between herself and this 
extremely desirable man, yet, if the trut 
about him were to be known the taboo in 
regard to the other girls would be removed. 
She came to her decision with the swif 
astuteness that in her amounted almost 
to genius. She turned to him with a look 
of infinite relief and gratitude. 

‘That is good of you!”’ she murmured. 
‘I hadn't thought of that. Of course if 
Lady Audrey asks me poir tblank—as she 
has a way of doing—lI'll have to tell the 
truth; but perhaps she won't. I am so 
grateful to you, Mr. De Bernay, 
realize the sacrifice you are ens of your 
pr but, of course, it will be easier for 
you to remain aboard knowing that they 
understand than it wou ld be if you felt 
you were being mis) idged. 








because | 








The _clever thrust went home. De 
Bernay’s broad brows knit in a frown. 
“Oh! I’m not so sure!” said he slowly. 


“Come to think of it, I y= - know that I 
particularly give a hang what they think! 
They don’t really deserve an explanation 

and on second thought I’d about as lief 
they didn’t getit. Afterall, if Lady Audrey 
hadn’t been so quick to take charge of 
things, and then foolishly cram the stove 
full of birchbark, there’d have been no need 











Keeps After Opening 


BLUE JABEL 
KETCHUP | 


| Choice, red-ripe tomatoes, 
cooked lightly, pure spices, 
cider vinegar and sugar—all 
blended so carefully that the 
true tomato taste is re- 
tained. Prepared in sanitary 


kitchens by skillful chefs, Blue 


Label Ketchup is of unvary- 





ing excellence—comes to you 
in sterilized bottles, and is 


Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Ask your grocer for our 
Soups, Jams, Jeilies, Pre- 
serves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
| hey are — each one— 
equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue 


Label Kete hup. 


Write for our instructive 
booklet *‘Original Menus.’’ 
It will help you in solving 
that ‘‘next meal’’ question 
A postal mentioning your 
grocer's name, and this 
weekly, will bring il. 















Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





“Makes Shoes Wate rer 


Black or tan, light or heavy. Just treat them with 
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WATERPROOFING 
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lish same as ever Canada 35x 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 
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of all this bother. By 
Miss Millar, I'd rather y , 
just absolutely and wholly and entirel 
nothing! And I’ 
let 'em think what they like 
do I care, anyhow? You will understand 
and you're the only one who deserves to 
I certainly don’t want you to run any ris} 
of anything disagreeable.” 

“No—no!” Dorothy protested. “That 
wouldn’t be fair to you. I'll never consent 
to it, Mr. De Bernay!” And she looke 
wonderfully as though she meant it. 

Yes, you will!” he 
thinking of you ” 

“Never mind me.” 

“But I do mind you. You're the only 
one I do mind. Now liste to me 
There was a note of authority in his deep 


| stop on just the same 


of me. What 


answered, 





voice that sent thrills through Dorot!} 

‘Not a word about this tall ot a 

whisper—notasqueak! Youu and?” 
Yes but 4 

“Then it’s understood. This is my 
affair. Now let’s drop it and go up to look 
at the wreck.” 

He offered her his hand to help her up 
the slope, ther seemed to remember 
something and said: 

“Oh, about Dolly: She belongs to a 


poor Newfoundland fist 
wife. They 
from a village above St. John's over 
Cape Breton. He had his fishing boat 
leaky little tub, and aboard her was 
household duffel, with his wife and thre« 
small children, besides the baby He 


lerman 


were shifting their reside 


struck a hard sou'wester and couldn't do 
much with it; so he put in hers Ihe 
were in wretched shape, wv 

much to eat. The wife was half | 
nobody to look after the baby 30 | 


them they might leave it her« 


come tor it alter they got settled I had 
the whole family here for about a wee 

De Bernay did not add that he 
given the unfortunate f a 
his choicest store ananchora 
gill-net and a couple of trawls, be 
ous other articles and a smal ! 
Dorothy, however wa abie to { 
somethin iw of the sort, and her conscic 
smote her. She sudd« fe ‘ ) 
mean and unwo 

It must be remembered in her defense, 
however, that poor Dorothy ha ever 
received anything beyo 
quick perception of the val f an opp 
tunity had brought her. She had bee 
endowed with intelligence, but not tells 
tuality—a certain physical attract 
but neither beauty nor subtle irm—and 
she was lacking utterly in that God ‘ 
quality of magnetism whicl 


the open sesame to succes 


one big game of bridge—to play with the 
utmost skill such cards as were dealt her 
and at this accomplishment there was little 


left for her to learn 
A sudden glow of real feeling shone from 
her face 
*“ After hearing that I'm going to act « 


as she said 


your first suggestion. I want you to tell 
Lady Audrey yourself what you've just 
told me.” 

De Bernay frowned. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 


. it question 1s all settied 
“But. it’s not, Mr. De Bernay,” sai 
Dorothy. “ My silly tong ie’s made a mess 


of things, as usual 











impression. Lady Audrey has t rea 
accused you of any wrong behavio 
I've said too mucl and not enoug! 
Dorothy stumbled on, for she - 
gathering cloud in De Berna yes. “Lady 
Audrey is simply troubled and per rplexed 
because she’s really the dearest 
kindest of women, and hates to tl 
anything table about anybody; 
She never says anytl disagreeal 
It’s only fair to her to t r what 

just told me. It would make her so } 
Please do—and tonight!” 

Dorothy’s pleading was earne Ww 
and De Bernay, whose instincts were 
unusually acute, must have felt in it some 
quality of which the subtle lack had but a 
few moments before roused in him a cold 
antagonism that had been misdirected 

“Well, we'll see!"’ he answered rather 
shortly. “I shan’t promise anything; and 





meantime don’t you say a word about all 
this to the others. Il 
principal victim, but I don’t believe it will 
spoil my night’s sleep. Come on! Let's 
go and look at the windmill. ['m a lot 
more concerned about that than | 
about Lady Audrey.” 


seem to be the 
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How to Obtain Patent Protection 
at Small Cost 


The Big Thought 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 
1001 F.St., Washington, D. C. 


“What to Invent’ 
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“How to Obtain a Patent’ 
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BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Ask for These -_ ~ Wearing Rubbers 


1 buy Be ico}! ill 


RENO FAIS 


Top Notch Rubbers 
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Fit Your Machine! 


Pay your dealer 25 cents for our “sample” 
record or send the coupon to us. 


DANCE! 


If you think you have danced to the best dance 


music that your talking machine can produce, 
; ; 
have your dealer play any one of these;—any 
! Lj 1] } . ! 
dealer should be able to supply them, and , 

















Columbia dealer certainly has them ready 


TANGOS 








A-1463 ( GOOD FE LLOW | M z Bic ' I 
10-inch . weyre a 
65c ( TANGOL a TE I x 





El 





acess ( CHICHON 


10-inch ly ' 

65c ( AUXILIO 

These tangos were recorded in the Columbia laboratory at Buenos 

Aires, Argentine Republic, the home of the tango. I/ you can 

keep your feet still when you hear them you are music-proof 
: 


( LA RUMBA | 

A°5526 \ MAURICE IRRE SISTISLE 

$1.00 I (Recorded under the super 
( vision of Mr. G ‘Beton Wilson.) 


ONE-STEPS and TURKEY TROTS 


A-1307 | TOO MUCH MUSTARD (1 M 


10-inch 
65c. ( 





































ON THE MISSISSIPPI I 
You'll find it hard to resist the lilt 
and snap of these one-steps. 






A.sage ( SOME SMOKE (Dx i 


12-inch 


$1.00 LEG OF MUTTON (Le 


Fuil of the rhythm and spirit of the dance itself 

TRES CHIC |! I 
A-1458 \ HE'D HAVE TO GET U NDER, G ET OU T AND 
10-inch GET UNDER ‘ 


65c. ( (Recorded under the supervision 
of Mr. G. Hepburn Wilson.) 


BOSTON and HESITATION WALTZES 


( NIGHTS OF GLADNESS 





A-5494 
12-inch 
$1.00 ( THE POEM I 
You will never be too tired when 
these waltzes are played 


Columbia e% 


a ‘ DREAMING WALTZ 

Graphophone Co. . 4 @ “ +9525 \ ISLE D'AMOUR 

428 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. ‘) $1.00 Both of these selections recorded under 
s+ & ( the supervision of Mr. G. Hepburn Wilson 


25 Cents enclosed ° es a 





RESPONSE TO AMOUREUSE 


send me your spec ial sample . e%° — } LOVE'S TEARS | P 
ec are be ith Cy rod Night, | ittie em %» é& i ISR GE 
(oirl, (rood Ni ni on one side and heanties of these graceful dances. 
t! musical experiment on the other. e ® 

\nd give me the name of the nearest @ @°® 


' > 
4 umbia deale s 149 
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65 Cents 


each is the price of a full thousand ten- 
inch Columbia Double- Disc Records 
quality, tone, reproduction and dura- 
bility unexcelled and so guaranteed to 
you. Other Columbia records all the 
way up to $7.50. 

Now get that new “‘sample’’ record 
for 25 cents from your dealer—or send 
us that coupon with 25 cents in coin or 
stamps, and we will send it to you our- 
selves. It proves what at best we can 


only print here. 





THE NEW CATALOG ( t k 
are t « | r ~ 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
New York Toronto 
Box 428, Woolworth Bldg. 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 


Manufacturers of the Dictaphone 





The Columbia Grafonola "Feveriie” bmi 
The standar rd of t King eq 

Hh Ce rane mbia Grafonolas,with the exclusively ( 
tone-control ‘‘leaves’” v h have taken the place of 
id double-do i Other ¢ n a Great 
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quality p/us three great 


Not quality a/ove—but 
| exclusive features 


places 


Grinnell-Gloves 


Sold with a Bond 





in a class by themselves— Rist- Fit, 


Ventilated Back, Grip-Tite. 








Outing, Dress and Work Gloves 


Money bought 
get in Grinnell Gloves 


higher 
Money 


can’t buy Grinnell features except in Grinnell Gloves. 


quality than you 
no matter how 


never 


muc h 


cuff from 






Rist-Fit —ziv: nug fit at wrist and prevent igging 

Ventilated Back —/ets the warm air out, cool air in — yet keeps out the dust 
Grip-Tite—the double palm with corrugatior ives a sure, non- 
lip grip of wheel, handle bar or re and double the wear 
Grinnell Gloves are made of finest Reindeer and Coltskin 






like 
and dry out 
Grinnell Motoring Gloves 
know that Grinnell Gloves are 
t work to smartest dre 


iron oap and water 





soft as velvet, wear They wash in 






or gasoline 






soft and pli ible as new. 





aiso 


Do you 
every purpose ft 


world famous. 
made for 


are 
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he ss Wear 





roug 





Write for free booklet of glove styles — 
get a pair on approval 
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| 
| Exclusive Styles in Automobile, 








Your dealer ought to have Grinne Glove Ask him If he 
loesn't carry them, send us his name id your size We wil 
nd your selection on approva Get r andsomely illus 
booklet, showing ! f ‘ h 
yours Do i it toda 
lJ 
i] Fee Sadtiani Ricker Mfg. Company 
Dress 25 Broad St., Established 1856 Grinnell, lowa 






Newark 





Branches: San Francisco Chicago 
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Williams 
» Holder Top Shaving Stick 


Greater Convenience—Greater Satisfaction 


Your fingers do not touch the soap. You 
grasp it by the metal cap in which the stick 
is firmly fastened, rub it gently over the face, 
which has previously been moistened, and 
then return the Shaving Stick to its nickeled 
container, 

The Holder-Top permits you to use the 
stick down to the last available bit with per- 
fect ease and convenience. 

THREE OTHER FORMS OF 
GOOD QUALITY 


Williams’ Shaving Stick fines fqer 


















Holder 
Top 

Shaving 
Stick 


THE SAME 


Nickeled Box 


Williams’ Shaving Powder Nitksiyae 


Nickeled Box 
Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 
A sample of any one of these four shaving prep- 
arations will be sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 

Dept. A, Glastonbury, 
WILLIAMS’ JERSEY CREAM SOAP and our exten- 
sive line of Toilet soaps have the same s« ftening, creamy, 
emollient qualities 
_ that have made 
\ Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps so famous, 


Ask your dealer for 
them 
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THE TALE OF A TAIL-ENDER 


Continued from Page 10 


that is just a temptation to a manager when 
he is hanging round. You see him warm 
up so well you think this is surely his day, 
and you stick him in the box—only to re- 
gret it an inning later. 

He stepped out into the minor league 
and won three straight games right off the 
reel. He probably thought he had some- 
thing on those bushers because he was fresh 
from the big league; but later on he had 
trouble stickingeveninthatcompany. One 
of the local papers made a big item of his 
feat, however, and panned me good for let- 
ting him go. 

I stopped reading the papers altogether 
before I had been in Rabbitville a month 
and I made my wife stop reading them too. 
I had taken her there with me at the open- 
ing of the season and we were living at a 
It was not long before we 
had to move out into the suburbs to avoid 
the “‘bugs”’ who pestered me with their con- 
versation, the burden of which was: What's 
the matter with the Rabbits? I did not 
know that myself. 

I remember one newspaper threw open 
its sporting columns to a discussion of the 
club, calling for suggestions as to what 
about it. I imagine that 
would have made fine reading for me, but I 
never read it. I used to get a ton of anony- 
mous mail, some of it in the line of well- 
meant suggestions; but most of it was 
sarcastic or abusive. 

My wife knows very little about base- 
ball but she occasionally went to a game, 
sitting in a box not far from our bench. 
Soon several “‘lady bugs” of the town dis- 
covered her identity and would introduce 
themselves to her and start a conversation 
about the Rabbits—especially the man- 
agement of the Rabbits. That soon drove 
her away from the grounds. 

We tried to mix a little in the life of the 
town, and people were very kind to us; but 
one afternoon my wife came home from 
a reception almost in tears, because the 
ladies present had insisted on talking base- 
ball throughout the function—and, 
imagine, though she did not go into details, 
offering the manager their advice. 

Another time she went to church; and 
when she came home and told me that one 
of the female parishioners had asked her 
why I did not release that man Skeets—a 
luckless infielder—I decided that Rabbit- 
ville was no place for her. I sent her to her 
mother 

A week after I had been out on my first 
road trip I sent her a hurry call to join me. 
She had never before made a trip with a 
ball club during the regular season, but I 
could not stand the solitude. I had to have 
a pal to sympathize with me in my troubles. 
Never before had I taken my business to 
the bosom of my family, so to speak. The 
moment I enter my home the day’s work is 
a closed incident; my wife had never even 
asked me the score of a game before I went 
to the Rabbits. 


Explaining to the Fans 


I rarely went about town myself after the 
first two months of the season, because I 
did not feel up to the task of constantly dis 
cussing the club—and that was about all 
people seemed to want to talk of in my 
presence. I had been given a card to a very 
exclusive club when I first struck town; 
and I remember one day | availed myself 
of its privileges by dropping in for a quiet 


smoke, feeling sure that no one would 
recognize me there. 
Someone did, however, and in five 


minutes I was surrounded by respectable 
business men who were prying into my 
private affairs in a way they would surely 
have resented had I tried to reverse the 
thing. 

What could I do? I had to answer 
pleasantly, because they were all patrons of 
the ball club and I did not want to offend 
them—though some of them were quite 
offensive to me, both in their questions and 
their manner of questioning. 

I sat there half an hour, patiently explain- 
ing that I knew Smithers was not a good 
first baseman, all right, but that he was the 
best in sight at the moment; that I had put 
Chopin in to do my pinch-hitting the day 
before instead of Mozart, because Mozart 
was weak against left handed pitchers 
yes, it was true Chopin fanned out; but I 
had figured him a better chance to hit than 
Mozart—and so on, 


On the road we came in for a lot of kid- 
ding from the papers—and kidding is some 
times more painful than criticism. It is 
queer how the public—everywhere but at 
home—views a tail-ender from a humorous 
standpoint. Sometimes I used to think 
that if it were not for us the sporting writer 
would not have any ammunition for their 
paragraphs—such 

“Henry Zounds, the famous college 
pite her, says he has not quite made up his 
mind whether to play professional ball or 
join the Rabbits.” 


as: 


At home they took us more seriously 
They regarded us as a sort of civic re- 
proach. I think the public opinion gener 


ally was that I should be hanged and my 
ballplayers jailed. There were times whe 

I was intensely in favor of the latter 
proposition myselt. 

Now a tail-end club is not always a ta 
ender because it is made up of poor players 
That is usually the case, as 1 have said; but 
several ball clubs that were not good clul 
as we rate ball clubs, have won champiot 
ships, and other clubs that were undeniably 
great clubs have finished back in the ru: 
Misfortune, in the way injured player 
or the unexpected failure of a star to round 


ol 


to form, may contribute to the wreck of a 
club’s chances. 

There is a lot of luck attached to the 
managerial game. It is largely a matter of 
luck when you happen on two or three 


corking players. It is luck when your « 


conditions well in the spring training, and 
it is luck if it gets a good start in the race 
Some managers rated as very successful 
were very lucky in getting hold of their 
clubs at the right time—if you ask me 


A Collection of Discards 


I know of two or three cases where a 


fellow worked two or three years with po 
clubs, developing ballplayers and gradu 
adjusting his machine—to say nothing of 
carrying a load of criticism—only to se 


some other chap get his job at a moment 
when the club was just ready to cut loos 
and become a pennant contender. The 
fellow who does all the work 
gotten in the excitement 


leader’s success too. 


is usually for 


over the ne 


With the Rabbits, however, I think thers 
was no good alibi. They were tail-ende 
because they had a right to be. Out of 
something like twenty-five ballplayers | 


found only one or two men that I could clas 
as highgrade workmen. There were not 
even more than two or three prospects 
among the recruits, and the best were too 
green for immediate use. That was the 
fault of the scouts e mployed by the club 
You generally find a lot of veteran d 


cards from other clubs in a tail-ender, and 
it was so with the Rabbits. The expla: 
tion is simple: A manager is trying to 


make good his first year, and in despera 
he reaches out and grabs anything tl 
comes along in the way of superannuat: 
players, because they have had experiencs 
That is a mistake of course; but I have 
yet to see a tail-ender that is not prett 
well equipped with oldtimers. 

I knew | had a couple of good men on the 
the 


Rabbits, because all other managers 
tried to trade me out of them. What they 
offered me in exchange made me laug! 


You would think it should be a matter of 
business for the stronger clubs in a basebal] 
league to strengthen a weak brother so as to 
tighten up the race and thus increase the 
gate receipts all round; but, instead of 
doing that, the big fellows are 
eager to strip the weak club if they get a 
chance. 

When I suggested a trade they imm« 
diately demanded my two best men, and 
yet they knew I was trying to build 
club round those two—that I would hav: 
to build round them if I built it round any 
one. If I had known early in the 
what I knew about one of those players a 
month later, I could have stung somebod) 
with him good and plenty—you can bet « 


ol ly too 


seaso! 


that— because I found he had stopped to a 
standstill. 
Oh, yes—the other fellows help! They 


will all give you a lead quarter for a twenty- 
dollar gold piece any time. 

A long succession of managers had pre 
ceded me with the Rabbits, including some 
of the supposedly smartest men in base 
bal! — men who had made a big success wit 
other teams and who succeeded with still 
































others after they quit the Rabbits, which 
proves that it was not all the fault of the 
managers. I know that two of those man- 


agers took ball teams that were inferior, 
man for man, to the Rabbits—so they must 
have been very bad indeed—and put them 


the first division. 
It is a queer thing about a tail-ender: It 
may rattle round at the bottom of the 
league like a buckshot in a pail for several 
t or two in the 
line-up will seem to liven it up as effica- 
ously as a shot of hop here it will 
me thundering 


} 
tvie 


years; then suddenly a shil 


down the stretch in 


umazing s 








There is Clark Griffith, for instance. A 
uple of years ago the Old Fox was having 
tough time with the Cincinnati Reds 
He hopped over into the American League 
1 took charge of saad 
which did t see 
clul he Re 
fe ges in t! 
l 1] 0 
two we the clut 
Unt ne 
it is grea be 
you do ot t t 
he rrie i le I comed Swith ! 
re it who t 
( ne e ¢ ert py tne row t 
‘ a the g P Con 
‘ Ss t 4 | str v ne t 
hat Griff would be ge 
iugns il his i $ lt He 
too oug! ™ 1 et I 
I never s: a t ug 
( i e ball game d re pleas: 
€ | t | ne e€ é t its t 
M it met eXce 
i ba 4 t J M raw 
‘ eG ts S } y ve 1 
it raises we t ‘ 
ghe ‘ Fr ( ‘ 
Ya ees, IS 3 Ste s 
ective Grit! eo eas 
} e Ca ! ro ‘ 
Fre { e, of the I S ry 
I iit I \’ go-u yvou-piease co 
\ i 4 ye Stla £ 0 
‘ dost Braves, as even-tempered 
if the field as there.is in the world 
ecome ir nut in times of stress 
If 1 Stallings sitting on th 





civilian 
ou can see him 
ding back and fort} nar Of 


he bench. He 


} ; } ) 
be \ nis clu aiways in 


i of the long 


‘ e en 
he other yg game—and that 
gene of the Braves 
tting out on the ground front of the 
bench, and not o heir manager must 
} é 
Ain Easy-Going President 

The preside the Rabbits was and is 

pretty liberal sort of fellow, though I 
think his reputation for liberality is some- 
what greater thar the tacts arrant, which 
I find is not uncommonly the case in base- 
Dall He is of ervous d excitable tem- 
perament, and a great fan, without muc! 
real knowledge of baseball. He is supposed 
to own the Rabbits—lock, stoc 
el—and represents the club in all matter 

far as I know. 

He was willing to spend 1 ey free 
enough in getting ballplayers—or, at least 
he always seemed willing. I never got a 


chance to put him to a strong test, as 
not hear of any players I want 
much money on while I was with the I 
bits. I was busy most of the time trying to 
locate that reputed ability in the players 
I had. Meantime we had our scouts 
scouring the small leagues in search of new 
men, the same as the other clubs. 

For a tail-ender the Rabbits traveled in 
pretty good style, 


good salaries; 


and most of them got 
so our situation could not be 
rightly charged to parsimony Baseball is 
the same as whisky in one respect—the 
hard luck of the game does not differentiate 
between the millionaire and the poor man 
when it comes to the standing of the clubs; 
and sometimes it seems that the more you 
spend, the less you get in player returns. 
Now my assumption when I took hold of 
the club was that I was to be the sole boss, 
that I was to have control over all matters 
connected with the playing end. Every 
successful manager in baseball must have 
that power or he cannot be successful. 
Many and many a ball club has been 
wrecked because the president or some 
other official in power is a fan and thinks 
he knows how to run both the business end 
and the playing end of the club. It is not 
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so common now as it used to be, however, 
for self-respecting managers nominate ab- 
solute control in the bond; but it still exists. 
For quite a while I never heard a whisper 
‘ t, and | 
made various small changes in the clu 
such as releasing different men and signing 
new but along about the middle of 
the season, W hen we were floundering round 
1 the rear, the president got to talking to 
me about the field affairs of the Rabbits. 
He got to asking me whether I| had not 
better pitch out this or that man, and 
whether I did not think Binks would be 
better than Jinks in right field. He was al 
ways very pleasant about it, and I regarded 
his suggestions as the outgrowth of his 
anxiety to see the club 


stride 


of outside interference of any sort, 


ones; 


strike a winning 
I never followed out of his ideas a 

yw I am inclined to think they were not 
his own notions anyway. 


Finally, when I had made up my 1 

















that there was no chance for us to fini 
better than last, I started to do the o 
thir Oo be done in such a case I started 
to whole club to pieces and to bui 
Ik next season I tentative y arrange 
a deal with another club involving half 
dozen of the old players in the Rab! 
cluding the whistling pitcher and a t 
of others that had been regarded as st 


A Clash With the Board 


I was getting in return young and prom 


rs, for I w 











g playe is building lor the lar 
future. It takes at least two or three years 
» reconstruct a ball club. You have to 
gradually strip it of its veterans, piecing in 
n ul until you finally have an 
oung team—and perhaps a pennant 
er. It leads for three years, we will 
s hat being the average life of the cham 
ship mac ‘ and then—bingo! 
over nignt it cru es up on you and you 
have to begin the process ol reconstructior 
ug 
it takes time and it takes patience to do 
those things; and no club ownership that 
keeps shifting managers every year, like 
the Rabbit crowd, will ever have a chan 
pionship club 
Well, I mentioned the deal I had in n 1 
to the president very cas lally, Supposing 
that he would approve, or—even if he did 
iot approve that he would view it as m) 
personal affair. I was the manager and I 
would have to take the blame. I noticed 


but sudden and whole- 
ball clubs like that are 
always rather startling 

The next day he sent for me in great haste 
and said: 

“The board of dire« 
They say they couldn't 
making such a trade.” 

“The board of directors!" 

“What in thunder has the board of di 
rectors got to do with it?” 

It was about the first time I had ever 
heard of a board of directors in connection 
with a baseball outfit I had heard in a 
vague way that all clubs had them, but 


he looked shocked; 


sale switches in 


tors has vetoed your 
think of 


deal. 


I re peated 


had 
more as a matter of legai form than any 
thing else 

“Oh,” he said, “they have 
deals of such importance 
our largest stockholders; and they think 
’ getting the worst 
They think McLuke alone”’ 
pitcher 
getting.” 

rose and gave him a soft answer. 

“*My regards to the board of directors! 
said I. “‘Tell them I have just voted them 
a new manager. I thought I was running a 
ball club and not a coéperative institution.” 

So I quit. 

They accepted my resignation quite 
gladly, and eventually I went to another 
town, though I remained in Rabbitville 
until the close of the season. 

I take pleasure now in reading in the 
newspapers of Rabbitville that “if they 
had given Manager another year 
the Rabbits might not be lingering in |: 
place.” I recall that they were saying that 
about my predecessor along about the 
middle of my season there. 

And I know the Rabbits would still be 
down there in spite of me. I know I never 
could jar that outfit loose from its moorings 
in the coalhole of the league, weighted 
down as it is by a board of directors. Some 
other man may do it—but not me. 

However, in closing, I wish to say, on 
behalf of my successor’s successor — for they 
have gone on changing since I left—that 
he has my heartfelt sympathy. 


to pass o1 all 
as this—tl 
you are of the deal. 
the whistling 
“is worth all the men you are 
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of your car, 
dangerously skidding 


You 


on the slippery 


of your car 
motorist. 





pavement ahead 
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If you don't equip your car with 
Weed Chains 


“ you are 
taking chances on your own lite 
and are a serious menace to 
every road user WW 
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~<EEE Dominion Chain Company, Limited 


~ 





Weed Anti-Skid 


Absolutely Prevent Skidding 





never fail 


Head (Mhce 


do not injure 


salety campoign 


Equip your car 


loday 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


Weed Chain Tire Grip 


28 Moore Street, NEW YORK 
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a mental picture 


*‘side-swiping™’ a fellou 
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they 
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JOU’RE not afraid to 
hear the truth about 
your product. 

You’ re not afraid to know 
how your salesmen spend 
their time—or what your 
dealers think of you. 

Then it’s time for some 
one to tell you what adver- 
tising really is and what it 
can do for your business. 

To tell you why more 
money is being squandered 
on unwise advertising than 
in almost any other business 
enterprise. 

To tell you how straight 
and plain and smooth is the 
right road for any man who 
is willing to follow it. 

These books tell you the 
truth, and strip the mystery 
from advertising. 


If you are a non-advertis« .. 


check “‘A’’ 


*“B’’ if you are spending $25,000 


on the coupon, check 


or less a year, i if 
Attac h ce upon to 
your business letterhead and ma 


you arf©re 


spending more 











ARE YOU WILLING 
to let one of these books tell you the 


TRUTH about advertising? 
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WO Hupmobiles pass each other on a « ountry road, 
The drivers are total strangers. 


But each waves a cheery greeting, and each calls “Hello Hup” as he 
whizzes by. 
Doubtless you have witnessed this little drama a number of times. 
It happens all over America almost every day in the year. 
But it probably never occurred to you that it possessed any special significance. 
You never thought of it as a reason why you should own a Hupmobile. 
Let's see about that. 
Have you observed the same “camaraderie” between owners of other cars? 
Isn't it a fact that | lupmobile owners are especially friendly espec ially congenial ? 
Why? Hupmobile owners are pretty much like the owners of other cars. 
W hy that spontaneous smile, and wave of the hand, and « heery greeting 
everywhere ? 
We would rather not answer the question. 
We would prefer to have you figure out the reason for yourself. 


It's a good, sound reason—the best reason in the world for buying a Hupmobile. 


You'll get a cue to it in the widely quoted expression: “We believe the Hupmobile 


to be the best car of its class in the world.” 
Think it over — carefully. 





HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1229 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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“32” Roadster or Touring 
Car, $1050 f. o. b. Detroit 


In Canada, $/230 f. 0. b. Windsor 
factory 

FLOQUIPMENT Electric horn 
rain Vision, v« ntilating windshie ld 
mohair top with enve lope inside 
qui k-adjustable curtains speed 
ometer; cocoa mat in tonneau; 
gas headlights; oil side lamps 


i] 
trimmings, blac K and nick | 


With re gular equipment an | 
additional « quipment of two-unit 
electric generator and starter 
electric lights; oversize tires, 33x4 
ine hes demountable rims, extra 
rim and tire carrier at rear. $1200 
f.o.b Detroit 

In Canada, $1380 f.0.b. Windsor 
factory 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 


er ba aa ced 
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The Magic Flight of Thought 


i ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jétunheim, the 
land of the 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 
in a footrace. Thrice they swept 
but each time 
Thialfi was hopelessly defeated 
by Loki's runner. 


giants, and was 


over the course, 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterwards that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 


saying, 
rhe y 

ever equati his: 
But the f 
no longer 
mythical beings, 


flight of thought is 
a magic power of 


for the Bell 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 

Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying of 
messages. 

In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts 
of the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all directions, 
one mile, a hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the prac- 
tical needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 








LIDEWEL| 


Saranac—a new Slide- 
well 





model, with graceful, 
deep points, combining low 
collar comfort with a high 


collar effect. 
Haberdashers Everywhere 


15c—2 for 25c 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N.Y. 
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One System 


Universal Service 








Checks and Cheques 


You can put a check on care- 
by investing money 
receive 


less spending 
in Odd 
dividend cheques upon it. 


Lots So as to 


There is no more effective spur 
towards thrift than the evidence 
of adequate reward for past saving. 


The market level of standard 
securities at the present time 
makes the investment yield 
attractive. 

We will buy for you as little as 
one share of stock or one $100 bond. 


Send for Booklet 9A,“"Odd Lot Investment.” 


JohnMuir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


MAIN OFFICE-—74 Broadway 
Uptown Office—-42d Street and Broadway 
NEW YVORK 
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TRAITORS BOTH 


Continued from Page 15 


I got Cans a bone and then went on up- 
stairs, where the gineral sat in his chair 
over the embers; but he looked at me 
steady, without speakin’, knowin’ I'd de- 


serted to mother—and I went to sleep 
on the couch while tryin’ to pull off my 
stockin’s. 


After that he never spoke or looked at 
me—as though I wasn’t in the house at 
all—and the writin’ that said I had ‘listed 
for the war was rubbed off the dusty mirror; 
so I was shamed ’fore all the Deans. 

As my eyes kept burnin’ redder ever’ day 
I couldn’t play the games very well, and 
bivouacked in one o’ the cold rooms with 
Cans. I thought maybe he'd like learnin’ 
to lead me round by a string, but he’d 
rather freeze than have so much exercise; 
so I told him goodby and he went home as 
fast as he could. 

Five days—I counted ‘em—and the 
gineral hadn't made ready to strike camp 
Maybe he'd forgot; so I passed where he 
sat bent over the embers all day, and said, 
loud as possible: 

“Folks mustn't forget the enemy's 
a-comin’!"’ And he turned his eyes on me, 
very black. 

“Go back home!” he 
tune’s made 
gain!” 


said. “Your for 
and you have nothin’ 


more to 


He asked if I understood and b’lieved 
what he said; and I answered yes. There 
wasn’t anything more said that day; so the 


next mornin’ I passed by again to say folks 
mustn’t forget the enemy a-comin’. He 
rose up and moved round a little in a very 
weak way. 

“An old soldier don’t want 
on his last campaign,” he said. 
understand and b’lieve that?” 

I answered yes again, but it 
could do. Still he had to make 
strike camp ‘fore Danby 
through ever’ time the clock struck to give 
alarm. 

He never paid any more 
my last two rounds was lyin’ 
with his face to the wall. 

A storm had blown up and rain froze 
over the windows; it made a scum over my 
eyes, too, when I went out into the back 
yard. People get used to runnin’ into 
things on such a day. 

I looked back from the fence and could 
just see the gineral, like a ghost, watchin’ 
me from the window; then he swayed to 
one side as I went on over and dropped into 
the alley. It was very late that night and 
rainin’ ‘fore I could get ‘cross the city to 
Mr. Whimsey’s and rap him out o’ bed. 

He said, ‘“* Howdy-do, sir?”’ and stirred 
up the fire. I was pretty wet and dirty; so 
Mr. Whimsey said to hang my clo’es on a 
chair to dry out. Then I sat down on the 
floor with a quilt over me. 

“Danby’s comin’ tomorrow to drive out 
Cc aptain Dick: and loot the place,’ 1 tol i him. 

For a while Mr. Whimsey didn’t answer; 
then he said the words over after me and 
came up to ‘tention. 

Captain Dick can hold him in a 
he said; and when I shook my 
asked: “‘Why not?” 

I splained that he was too old and sickly, 
and Mr. Whimsey wanted to make sure; 
so I told "bout how he looked. 

“I never would ‘a’ thought it of him!” 
said Mr. Whimsey. He stood straight, 
clickin’ his heels together, and then went 
up and down in a march-step. And it was 
while watchin’ him that I went to sleep 
and didn’t wake up till daylight, with Mr. 
Whimsey shakin’ my shoulder. 

We had breakfast without talkin’ and 
he packed what was left over in his old 
haversack, and then ‘spected his boots 
as veterans do ‘fore startin’ a campaign; so 
I knew he was goin’ to meet Danby. 

Mr. Whimsey went off whistlin’, with his 
forage cap over one eye; but, as I run into 
a post, he waited a minute and said a forced 
march would be more reg’lar. But an army 
can’t keep laggin’ for its wounded; so we 
took a car. 

There hadn't been any stir in the house, 
where the gineral lay as if asleep, with his 
face to the wall. Mr. Whimsey scouted 
round for ambushes and then, still as a cat, 
took two sabers from the wall. He carried 
"em into the lower hall; and after tryin’ a 
few slashes he stacked arms and ate out of 
his haversack. 

Course he hadn't any time for talkin’; 
and after plannin’ a while he opened the 
front door so Danby could walk right in. 


a deserter 


“Do you 


was all | 
ready to 


come; so I went 


"tention, but on 
on the couch 


fight,” 
head he 


After a while Danby did so; and as he went 
upstairs Mr. Whimsey tucked the sa 
under his arm and cut off retreat. 

In the front room upstairs Mr. Whimsey 
cried halt. 

““Now Danby o’ the cavalry,” he 
spry as could be, “‘carry saber! Front face! 
There’s your blade.” And he threw it on 
a table. 

He lunged once or twice 
backed away, swearin’. 

“Stand off, you old loon!” he cried out 

“Stop thrust—point thrust!” said Mr 
Whimsey and as Danby , snatchin’ up the 
saber, struck at him: ‘Left cheek ct ut 

I could barely see the red streak on Dan- 
by’s face. But the enemy made his blade 
whistle. Standin’ under the torn curtains 
I saw Mr. Whimsey driven from corner to 
corner in showers 0’ sparks. Once } 
beat to his knees they were fight 

_ ‘n, Just in front of me, Danby rT 
flew out of his hand and over my head 
tll the center o’ the battle picture 
struck and hung, hilt "yainst the ca 


bers 
} 


said 


at Danby, who 








nvas ar 
point showin’ from behind the frame. 

I covered up my face and shouted not to 
kill him, but heard Mr. Whimsey gas] 

** Look up, sir!” 

Danby, near the far door, had swung 
a heavy chair and rushed. Mr. Whimsey 
crouched aside and cracked him ‘long the 
SK kull with flat side o’ the saber. For a 
minute he re wasn’t a move or a sound 
then the enemy squirmed on the carpet 

1 pretty soon was on his feet watchin’ 
tep away. 

Not till Dant was In retreat on the 
stairs did he begin to swear and threaten 
again; but Mr. Whimsey stood in hi 
racks till there came a loud crash below 
He had tied a rope knee-high ‘cross the 
landin’ when comin’ up; and after thi 
second tumble Danby didn’t dare mutter 


till he was safe out o’ the house. 

“Strategy!” said Mr. Whimsey, and 
leaned on his saber with the point buried 
in the floor, and the room all wrecked round 
him, as my gran’father came into the room 
He said: 


“Whim, are you back from the dead 


And he took hold o’ his old comrade’ 
shoulders. 

Mr. Whimsey seemed scared and edged 
away. 


about!” he said, 
and deep. “‘“We 
guard!" Then he " 
know the land’ yours to keep — Danby 
told me after the war. I wasn’t huntin’ 
you J 

‘Then on 
in’ you for t went} 

O’ course C aptain Dick was! "t a traitor 
And he'd held on to the lane 
city grew up round it ‘gainst 
schemes to make him share up 
got him in a deal him 
turned the land into bonds, which are same 
as money, and hid ’em away so his old law 
partner couldn't seize ‘em. 

You know I couldn’t pay m 

your money, Whim,” he said. 

And Mr. Whimsey answered: 

“We'll do it now.” 

My heart seemed to leap up in me and 


‘Traitors 
comin’ fast 


with breat} 
must be or 


straightened 


lied —and I’ve been hunt 


years 


while the 
kinds o’ 
till Danby 
Then he 





to ruin 


y debts with 


I thought smoke was risin’ black and 
thick from the wreck, with the two old 
men shinin’ through, silver white. It’s a 


splendid thing to take in a pitch’ battle, 
and heroes makin’ peace, with your last 
look. Then the smoke blotted ’em and my 
eyes burned out for keeps. 

I heard Captain Dick ask out o’ the dark 
how did Mr. Whimsey happen in this house 
at such a minute; and then the answer: 

“Davy told me.” 

Captain Dick caught his breath. 

“What have I done!” he said twice. 
“After holdin’ on all these years I've ruined 
you!”’ His unsteady steps padded up and 
down, and then he began a terrible whis- 
perin’. “I gave you up as dead and was 
startin’ on my last campaign. Somebody 
had to get the bonds, though I wouldn't use 
‘em myself; this boy had swore loyalty to 
me. Whim, I banked ’em in his name, so 
he'd have ‘em when grown up!” He 
laughed in a wild way. ‘And he thought 
he had to bring you here to guard his 
fortunes ——” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Whimsey. 

“Now Davy can guard mine till he’s s grown 
up! Mark Doran’s'my heir 


Boy, look me in the face!” commanded 


Captain Dick; but he moved and I lost him. 


































rhis style, No. 7436, dark tan 
convertible collar Slip-on 
Weatherproof, will be worn 
ike this 90° of the time, yet 


when is immediate 
into a military 
collar garment that will pro 
tect you from showers and 
sudden changes, as 1] 


ve Wei 
dust. It may be 


necessarv 
lv convertible 
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bought from 


any reliable Dealer for $15.00. 
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Write for Booklet 


McFADDIN & CO. 
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‘“No wonder he hangs his head, Whim. O1 
the very day I banked that fortune to him 
he deserted and his mother sent him bac 
He’s been traitor to me 
to you. Neither o’ us can touch the fortune 
and he'll never give it up to an heir.” 

Mr. Whimsey said: “Ne ver mind—I'll 
take him home; and then I'll come back for 
a reunion. I never had one.” 

So he took me back to the shop, n 
sayin’ a word but: “Step careful, sir 
Mark was at the shop; and after was} 
my face and hands in warm water he 
for an eye doctor. 

a, him now,” said Mr. 

1 heir don’t mind spe sndin’ 
he ere’s your th irty silver e agle Ng 

Then he went I satay Li 
and I had old Cans and 
tor comp'n) 

The eye > tor had been there for a while 
when mother came over and they talked 
together. She was too brave to cry, thoug! 
she had hard times enough already without 
worryin’ how te buy eye med’cine 
But when the doctor’d gone and Mark 





went 


Whimsey 


Loo, to hi reunion 


a good hot StOVe 





said: “‘ You'll have to stay home and cars 
for Davy while I just natcherly make good 
for such a wife d son*’—then her chee} 
pressed all wet 'gainst my own. 

I take to Mark,” I| told her 

And after a long time she said i 
little voice 

I'm ‘fraid I do too Davy ! 
, . That's settled—thankee, ma’am! 
Mark. “ You sit on there in the red lig 
l see you every night above the engine, a 


I'll get supper — Uncle Whim hav tepp 
out. 

I thought mother would be hap} 
but she kept cryin’ a little to |} 
knew she was thinkin’ of all the 
Mark was bringin’ on himself —a blind bo 
is a reg’lar pest 
o’ the little kitchen, to show | wasn’ gon 
to be a dead one, and told of the pitch’ battle 

My! They were interested and wo 
dered what it was "bout; but I could 
splain or say anything o’ Captain D 
after betrayin’ him * home tl 

rst time I was left alone 

Even with mother and Mark to kee 
comp'ny, I was lonesome ! 
only wished I had my chance agi 

We heard Mr. W himsey at the door 


“Carry saber attack! Ha! 


ersell 








<a 
and skulkin 


and ‘shamed 


know what good fights life ay nave 
store for us! 

But I knew it was too late for mine. He 
told "bout the reunion and how his old cor 


rade had held the fortune ’gainst Da 

“And here I’ve brought home the very 
man!” he said, proud as anything 

It was Captain Dick himself 
comrades were havin’ a grat 1d reuniotr 
and my disgrace was comin’ out! 

All at once ever’thing was 

ould feel peo] ile lookin’ at me then Mr 
Whimeay raised his voice as 
mandin’ a charge: 

**Honorable mention 
Dean’’— and holdin’ 
“for comin’ back to look at |} 
window, without breakin’ parole and rw 
nin’ to meet her. And he had to skirmis! 


though 


for Comrade 


Ist 
stoorc 


to the wal 





Ss mother 


half blind for hours to get through the 
streets, too, arrivin’ in very poor conditio 

I heard mother sob right out “Sule t 
ma’am!”’ said Mr. Whimse Nes For a night 


blind, battered 
every step o’ the wa 


Comrade 


storm 
dev il; 


to save 


march in a 
dirty 
pitch’ battle 
the enemy! 
“Davy, why did you do that 
Captain Dick. 
van,” se | liked 
the war,” I said. 
stone-blind.”’ 
“God bless him!” 
deep 
“The God o' battles!”’ 
“Yes—the God o’ 
“Stuff o’ "65!" 


stand under fire at 


as the 


Tae 


you and had ‘listed f 


“You 


au 


vent ul 


He spoke in a ioud 
voice 
said Mr. Whimsey 
battles!” 

i Mr. Whimsey. “It” 
Judgment A 


Salt 





“Of '65!” said Captain Dick. “I can't 
give him up, Mrs. Dean. Will you take 
myself-——more blind than Davy — into your 


hor isehold?”’ 
“First thing,’ 
we three will have a re 
been court-marti 


both ol 


as traitor 


inion; 


] / 


navin aied 


found not guilty.” 


We have had mz 
And now, after three 
see to read to Captain Dick and Mr 
Whimsey—sometimes the other two lister 
and above us hangs the battle picture, wit! 
the saber’s hilt in the midst o’ 
and the point shinin’ below the 


iny a one since 


years, 


lrame 
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and he'll be traitor 


money and 


So I crawled to the door 


We never 


still and I 


"interrupted Mr. Whimsey, 


I can already 


battery fre 
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For Beautifying 


Kae To give your 
eer be hair that fascinating 
gloss and lustre, which catches 
the lights and deepens the shadows, 


and leaves a soft and silky shimmer 
and sheen, use 


Harmony 
Hair Beautifier 


It's just what its name implies.—Just to make the hair glossy, and lustrous, 
and more beautiful.—Just to make it easier to dress, and more natural to 
fall easily and gracefully into the wavy lines and folds of the coiffure. 

Just to give that delightful fresh and cool effect, and leave a lingering, 
delicate, elusive perfume. Will not change or darken the color of the hair. 
Contains no oil; therefore, cannot leave the hair sticky or strngy. Very 
pleasant to use, very easy to apply — simply spnnkle a little on your hair each 


time before brushing it. But first you should make sure that your hair and 


scalp are clean. To insure this, use 


Harmony Shampoo 


A liquid shampoo that is important to use in keeping the hair clean and soft 
Harmony Shampoo gives an instantaneous, rich, 
foaming lather, penetrating to every part of the hair and scalp. It is washed 
off just as quickly, the entire operation taking only a few moments. And 
Harmony Shampoo leaves no lumps or stickiness.—Just a refreshing sense of 
cool, sweet cleanliness.—Just a dainty, pleasant and clean fragrance. 
Both in odd-shaped ornamental bottles, with sprinkler tops. 
Harmony Hair Beautifier, $1.00 
Harmony Shampoo, 50c 
Both guaranteed to please you, or your money back 

“Harmony Hair Beautifier Week” begins today at all The Rexall Stores, 

of which there are over 7,000—one ineach important city and town inthe 

United States,Canada and Great Bnitain. These articles are sold only at 


The excllL Store 


In Your Town—See the Window Display 


Harmony Perfumes and Toilet Preparations are one of many guaran- 
teed lines of goods manufactured for and sold only at The Rexall 
Stores. Among those we have already told you about in The 
Saturday Evening Post are 
Rexall Toilet Preparations 
Violet Dulce Perfume and Toilet Preparations 
Bouquet Jeanice Perfume and Toilet Preparations a 
The Symphony Lawn and Illuminated Crest Stationeries | g HARMONY 
Liggett’s Chocolates he he WAMPOO ; 
Klenzo Tooth Brushes , f fun Sait gor} enormcamer A 


See The Saturday Evening Post on March 14 
for “* Rexall Ad -Vantage No. 7,” « 
Bouquet Jeanice Perfumes and 
Toilet Preparations 


and smooth and beautiful. 












COMPETITORS 


Continued from Page 18 


about tne biggest retail store America 
and to a lot of other large 0. One 
lay the buyer of this big store turned 
lown—showed me an appare! tly identical 
bag that he was buying for two dollars. It 
yst me exactly i 


cents to make that 


firms t 


me 
me 


two dollars and lorty-five 


bag, and | had been 





getting asmall net profitonit. | know what 
my costs are to th tion ol acent; and 
Il know, too, that 1 

as those of the competite 


my goods Out \ 
reason to 
igher than my 


“1 suspecte 





at once 


the man who had succeeded in cutting me 
out of a big trade. As I expected, I found 


a workman who had started in busi- 


looket the personal 


ne was 
[, having saved a little money 
secured considerable capital 
This man is all 
the workman's bench, but he does 
He gets 


and some of 


backers 





to figure his costs. 
in his materials and his labor, 
xX 


not know how 


the other items of ¢ (pense, but he certainly 
not get in all of his overhead 

‘Now if we had an associ 
take hold of that man and teach him how to 


figure his 


does 
itior we shou d 
how to figure all of them. 
This is a big part and a very vital part of 
modern association work. That man does 
not want to fail and finish in 
court | do not 


y other 


costs 


a bankruptcy 
want him to, and neither 


competit 





finish unless he 

He and all his kind are a perpetual and 

and the mess 

they make keeps all industry in bad sha 
‘When some one in an industry is bright 


to bring out a brand-new thing that 





tanding menace to the trade, 








f nougt 


meets a public need and makes a distinct 
hit with the consumer you would naturally 
think that the whole trade would take ad- 


to get a 


le 7) 
ity feature pa 


vantage of its opportur 
out ot it 


ome of the losses on the 


profit 
to make the nove ‘ . 
taple things that 
have been mauled down below the pront 
the hammeri -. 


would happen in a line 


t n\ 


1 con petitio 
That is what where 


considered 





it good of the whole in 


liscussed by the best men in it. 


Now, what did happen with us in a line 
tto seems t« be Dog eat 


About ive or 





IX years ago 


original manutlac 


eption of his pro ety 





hip and good materials >This trunk ind 


aced it on the marl 1 i price va 





yur article actually 


there has 


sell lor less mone 
osts. This means that been a 
continuous process of feudal price cutting 
from the start. It is ymnservative Say 


that if this price cutting con 








sult is bound to be that the public will get a 
trunk of this gene ral sty le that is too poorly 
constructed to serve the purpose for which 





it 1s designed, and 1s therelore uneconom- 
ical 


for the consumer. 
To be sure, the pul et 
this at a price that probably would 
notin most cases pay the maker a net profit. 
Even now the maker often uses his busi- 
ness in such trunks as a means of keeping 
The whole busin 
Normally it isa 
business that should pay a fair and depend- 
able profit. If it were on 
public would be getting better value for 
its money than it is now getting, for price 
cutting and trade feuds always involve 
sacrifice of quality in the product. 

“And what is needed to correct this de- 
The very things 


lic would then g 


article 


his wheels turni 


g SS 15 
shot to pieces in this way. 
l 









this basis the 


moralized state of things 


that the typical association is doing for 
other lines— getting our manufacturers to- 
gether in frequent and friendly contact, so 
they will justmaturally find out that a com 
petitor is not necessarily an enemy. Almost 
any halfway decent man is ashamed to try 
a scurvy : 
and confers with on matters that will 
put the whole trade into better shape 
Most 


trick On a competitor he meets 


oiten 


manuiacturers who start a cz 


im- 
paign of price cutting do so because they 
fool themselves as to the actual I 


cost Vl 
what they put out. Very few delil t 
put out a reguiar line at 
do it with their ¢ es wide open. So this 
matter really gets back to educating ever 
man in the industry how to figure all his 
ysts. That is natural association work 
the sort that is done by every live, up-t 
And while this is going 
, and the feudal spirit is being smothered, 
this kind of contact is educating the asso 





ely 


less than cost ar d 


date association. 





ciation members along a lot of other lines 
For one thing, it teaches them 
peated failures in their line are bad for the 
whole industry and hurt the credit of all 

When the banking fraternity gets the 
idea that your line of manufacturing has a 
1 percentage of failures, the chances are 
you will find it harder and 
loans with which to buy materials for mor 


The banker is loo 


that re 








harder to get 





Dusiness, ing ior a line 
where trade feuds are the exceptior 


The Fate of the Price Cutter 


There is plenty of competitior betwee! 
but very few feuds so violent and 
those among manufacturers in 
lines that have not come under association 
influence. The bankers know better; they 
are awake to the benefits of teamwork 
The smaller the industry the more dey 
astating is the career of the price cutter 
It is a fortunate industry, large or smal 
that is not afflicted with men who are ob 
sessed with the lust for sheer trade volume 
who lose all perspective on the normal goal 
and—-for a time, at least — reckon 
their success in terms of business bull 


} anks, } 


yen ¢ 
open as 


ol profits, 
alone 

Not many men of this stamp are required 
to demoralize an industry and its 
course with unwarranted wrecks. Men of 
this type do not thrive in the atmosphere of 
the modern trade association; 
is to choke them down to 


strew 


its tendency} 


normai ar 





They are notur like engines coaled to capa 
ity and running with wide-open throttles 
re gardless of dispatche r’s orders. 

The screen-door and window busines 
not— comparatively at least—a large 
dustry. A few years ago an ambitious young 
man of high voltage and a consuming lu 
for volume was engaged in the trade 

One day a competitor ol his, moved t y the 
impulse that finds its logical expression i: 
the association, called for the first time o 
nother competitor and, by 


duction, said 


way ol intro 


We ought to know each other. You're 


making screen doors and 

‘You're quickly inte 
rupted the proprietor of the factory 
engaged in making prices for Billy Marti: 
to cut. That's my regular 
ior a past 
ll outlast the other and get a chance to 
a profit.” 


joke either,”” con 


mistaken, sir,” 


Dusiness il 


ime, I'm waiting to see whicl f 





ke and sell screens at 
I guess that’s m 
mented the caller. “Smith has 
under, and I'm told that the Three 
are hanging on by their eyelashes.” 

A little later the Three Brothers scored 
a failure. I 





But this wreck was soon followed 
yy that of Billy Martin—the 
price cutter! 

“That man,” remarked a manufacturer 
whose line has been under efficient associa 
tion organization, ‘would have been sobered 
into a decent and intelligent 
if he had been subjected to the civilizi: 
influences of a good association. There is 
something in that sort of contact that cor- 
rects the distorted perspectiveofsuchaman, 
that puts a governor on his misdirected 
energy, and that shifts his eye from volume 
to profits. 

“The line in which this man operated was 
so restricted that he terrorized the entire 
trade; the whole industry within his fieid of 
operations was dominated and depressed 
by his recklessness. He put more than one 
struggling competitor out of business and 


dare-devil 


competitor 
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The Howard Watch | 


N higher railroad cir- | Ameri whe else 
cles there is avery natu- the type ad presic 
ws ; e, head ol 
ral ambition to carry a! . * 
{ “ \ r } . ’ 


watch that is not merely 
Railroad Standard, but a 1 the 
standard for railroad watches. t is ofter 


It is we known that Ra mad 
Ofhcials and the high prades of 
lL rainmen show a mart pret " 


But there are alsoamong the kK , ‘ 


and file a surpris number who 
have the wholesome ambuiti to t 
, ( t/ 7 j 
own a How ARD, and Who mak : ' : 
t a point to get e, even at the . ' } H 
cost of some seli-sacril : 
’ 
Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “* The Log of the HOWARD Watch 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop 
us a post card, Dept. N, and we'll send you a copy i 
jy a8 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS || 
BOSTON, MASS 1 | 
Canadian Wholesale Depot: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 
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| Figure Now on That | 
| New Canoe | 
| 






You 
Can't 
Pull Off 
This Tip 


Old Sown Cance 


| 
OK 


Old Town Canoe Co., 352 Middle St., Old Town, Maine oston Ff, 
— PATENTED ip 


| SHOE LACES 





Se a pair—if your dealer 


write us 


| BOSTON SPIRAL TAGGING 


hasn't them 





CO. 








] Providence, R. I 
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No matter what cost-limit or 
what architectural style you’ve 
decided on— 


[t's never too late to make tt 


Hy-tex Brick 


From cottage or bungalow to mansion, in every 
Sty le of arc hitecture, H y-tex Brick is always the best. 
It is preéminently suited for any backing — frame, 
common brick or hollow tile. 

Hy-tex walls are the most beautiful and eventually 
the most economical ; the most fire-safe, comfortable 
and permanent. You will do yourself an injustice if 
you do not learn all about Hy-tex. Send today for 
these booklets. 


**Genuine Economy in Home Building’’—« | 
64-page book illustrated in colors, dealing with the problem 
of home-buiiding Sent for ten cent 


‘* Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’—a booklet of 


helpful plans for homes of moderate cost. Sent for four ce 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. P-2, St. Louis, Missouri 


SRANCH OFFICES Baltimore, Md.; ¢ igo, I ( 








your invention. All petents se- 
cured by us receive free notice in the Scientific American. 
Hand book tr Washington Office, Washington, D. ¢ 
MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK c ITY | 





x TYPEWRITERS .ix:; 
“weer Ty pe ters, factory rebuilt and all ott ' 

: sold or ‘rented anywhere. st 4 to 4 mb 
prvesa vats ‘ pp ' shipped 


_ Typewriter Emporium 34- 36 w Lake St. Chicago, ay 


Sixty-five years experience. Send 
sketch and short description of 








SS 


Get Ready 





A 


to Paint 





proc economy ay your painting — make 
you oe now, ~ f. your color schemes, engage 
painter, and be prepared for painting weather 


when it comes. Only s d paint and a good painter ~ ee 
satisfaction, Such a painter will 
tell you that Carter Pure White Lead and pure linseed 
oil, mixed exactly to suit local conditions and the surface of your house, is the cheapest and 


best paint y« Carter WhiteLead 


‘*The Lead with the Spread” 


8 the strictly pure white lead of our 
@eeetathars only whiter, finer and 


will insure lasting 


u can use, 

























more p erfec tly made. It makes a 
wh itest white paint and with it are pre 
duced the clearest and most lasting colors 


Carter is the painter's favorite white 
lead —the qualities. that have led him to 
Prefer it should lead you to specify it. 
Everything the property owner should know 
about painting is to be found in “ Pure Paint,” a 
text-book on house-painting, with four color 
schemes from “ The Paint Beautiful” portfolio 
Write for a copy today and read it before complet 
ing your spring painting plans. It is FREE. 
CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY 
12076 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Factorie Chicago and Omaha 





gained nothing by it himself, except in- 
creased volume. When he failed the pick- 
ings were few and far between. He owed 
one firm alone more than fourteen thousand 
dollars. His factory was quite an important 
element in the business life of the town in 
which it was located. His men were thrown 
out of their jobs and positions. The busi- 
ness of the town felt the blow and the 
industry was depressed until the wreckage 


was digested by the trade.”’ ® 


The cases to which I have referred 
are typical of thousands of others; almost 
every industry yields sharp, conclusive evi- 
dence that the trade feud is one of the most 
destructive elements in commercial and 
industrial life. 

Cost accounting is today a science that 
demands a specialist of peculiar training 
and e xpe rience; and this highly specialized 
service is expensive. The smaller ranu- 
facturer naturally feels that it is beyond 
his reach, and this hesitation throws an 
advantage into the hands of the large 
manufacturer who can afford such service. 

When an association of manufacturers 
making the same line of product employs 
such a specialist, however, not only is the 
cost to each individual member gre -atly 
minimized but the system that is worke <dout 
has the advantage, when put into opera- 
tion, of uniformity. The smallest member 
of that association measures his costs with 
the same yardstick the largest manufacturer 
is using. 

In a word, the cost specialist serving an 
association of manufacturers works under 
the most favorable conditions and at the 
least cost to the individual members 
belonging to the association. 


Association Teamwork 


This plan is in active operation in various 
associations and, it is declared, has been 
generally successful and satisfactory. The 
burden of testimony is to the effect that 
getting the whole industry on a uniform 
and effective cost-accounting basis has been 
the most successful means of squelching 
trade feuds and of creating an atmosphere 
of exact cost-knowledge in which the feud 
finds itself impossible to thrive. The gen- 
eral spirit of the trade association is best 
shown by an incident that lately occurred 
on a railroad train in the Middle West: 

A manufacturer of malleable-iron special- 
ties had been listening to an account from 
his seatmate of how a spy had been sent by 
the owner of a certain factory into the works 
of his competitor, and had been betrayed 
by the occurrence of a dramatic accident. 

‘That's a very moving little tale,” re- 
torted the malleable-iron manufacturer; 
**but the men you tell about are out of date. 
They're 'way behind the times. They need 
to put in a rush order for an association 
missionary and save their spy expenses for 
association dues and teamwork. Associa- 
tion work is cheap, too, by comparison with 
spying. I'd hate to think what our line 
would be without an association! Instead 
of constantly reaching fer one another's 
throat we’re doing something for the good 
of the line and of everybody in it. You 
can’t appreciate the spirit of that work 
without being in it. Let me illustrate this: 

“At our last meeting, when the formal 
business was over we fell to discussing 
foundry problems. 1 confessed that there 
was one which I hadn't mastered, and that 
it would be worth a lot to me if I could. 
Then I explained just where my process 
felldown. One of the shrewdest men in the 
trade immediately spoke up and said: 

**Oh, I’ve got that trouble beaten— with 
a trick that is as simple as anything. What 
you want to do is this’—and then he went 
into details and explained the whole process. 
When I returned to my factory I tried it 
out and it worked to a charm. That one 
bit of information has been worth a heap to 
me; and my competitor would never have 
given it to me if it had not been for the kind 
of contact brought about by the association. 

“Again, when the manufacturing world 
in our part of the country was facing a coal! 
famine and I confessed that my supply was 
desperately short a competitor rose in our 
meeting and said that he happened to have 
a surplus he would not need to carry him 
through, and that he would be glad to send 
me a few carloads to help me out. 

‘That's the modern association spirit! 
You can’t beat it! Sneaking trade secrets 
and trying to throttle the man who happens 
to be your competitor belong to the Dark 
Ages of industrial competition—to the pe- 
riod of feudism the association is new driving 
out of business.” 
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Perfect Circulation 


means 
Quick Thought 
Prompt Action 
big factors for 


success in life. 


Stimulate your circu- 
lation by drinking bouil- 
lon instantly made by 
dropping an Armour 
Bouillon Cube into a cup 

of hot water. 


Dept. 544 
Armour and Company 


Chicago 





Are You Deaf? 


Electricity and invention con- 
tinue to accomplish new wonders 
for the hard of hearing. 

AC norte wit 








Sound Regulator x 





AC ou STICON with Battery Regulator 
nent greai Sirengin, tor tl 


AURIS with Ac :sticon Battery Regulator 











Colors add to the distinction of a hearings 
trur t y one of fifty different colors 
Acousticon a beautiful 
t—by par post —for 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL~ required 
G ENERAL AC OUSTIC COMPANY 
1307 preston 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


yur old ( ustome ry t new ba ry regulator 











n your Acousticon or Auris 
















Send Us ‘Te 


Old Carpets | 


We Dye Them and Weave 


[Veivety we 


ew rugs im plats n, fan 








‘Rugs, $1 00 and | Up 


Every 


Roe in ine =. 


‘ OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 10 40 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ill 









If coming to New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St. Ge York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, S : 
Redr Private Bath for two 5 “$2.00 


riptiv roklet G with fix t 





Write for de 
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The Motorcycle is today one of Man’s most economical and useful 
servants, and United States Tires have done much to make it so 


The motorcycle of today is a thing of joy in its simplicity— We have built our tires to meet every 
its economy of operation — its sturdiness — its pleasure and its motorcycle tire wear. 
usefulness. 


condition of 


We have solved the motorcycle tire problem. 

We, the makers of UNITED STATES TIRES, have Today UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES 
kept step with the advance of the motorcycle. stand alone, in a class absolutely by themselves, and are 
We have constantly studied the tire requirements of the the standard motorcycle tires. 


motorcycle from every point of view. Their overwhelming popularity is a known fact. 


In one year—1913—the sales of UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


increased 139 per cent.—an increase that is without a parallel in motorcycle history 
NOTE THIS:— Dealers who sell UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES sell the best of everything 


United States Motorcycle Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 





18% 
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Where Hyatt Roller Bearings are 


different: 


ACompletely Assem- 
bled Hyatt Quiet 
Bearing with the 
Inner and Outer 
Races. 





—and better- 


Anti-Friction Bearings are very 
similar in outward appearance. 
The difference lies in the shape 
or design of the inner and outer 
races in conjunction with that 
of the rolling element. Some 
bearings employ balls as the roll- 
ing element and others solid 
rollers. The Hyatt Bearing em- 
ploys flexible steel rollers—an 






An Inside View of a 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
with the Outer Race 
Removed showing the 
Spiral Rollers. 


eer REE 





exclusive Hyatt feature. 





Why this Spiral Construction means 


Bearing Perfection for Motor Cars 


When your car hits a bad spot in the 
road you have noticed how the strain 
tends to twist and distort the car. 


Most of this twisting and distortion 1s 
transmitted to the bearings of the axles 
and transmission. 


The Hyatt Bearing, on account of its 
construction, is the one bearing which 
does not transmit any excessive load to 
thesurrounding mechanism. ‘The Flex- 
ible Hyatt Roller gives just enough to 
relieve the gears and shaft of this strain, 
and in this manner saves wear and tear. 


You know that sound is transmitted by 
vibrations, if you stop vibrations you 
deaden sound—the flexible rollers of 
the Hyatt Bearing absorb vibrations 
instead of transmitting them, and thus 
reduce objectionable noise. 





Two books, one about motor car bear- 
ings in general for prospective purchas- 
ers, the other for automobile owners, 
will be sent on request. 


A “full line contact” in the bearing is 
also made possible by the flexible roller. 
This insures an even distribution of the 
load over the entire leneth of the roller, 
minimizing wear and eliminating all 
necessity of adjustments. 


Another splendid feature of the Hyatt 
Roller is that it is self-cleaning. Grit 
and dirt will work into all automobile 
bearings and ordinarily will grind be- 
tween the bearing surfaces, causing rapid 
wear, with the attendant rattle and noise. 
In Hyatt Roller Bearings, grit and dirt 
are forced into the hollow center of the 
rollers through the spirals, keeping the 
surfaces exceptionally clean. 

The many advantages gained by the flexible spiral 
roller are responsible for the fact that practically 
all prominent American automobile manufac- 
turers are using Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Hyatt RoLteR BEARING COMPANY 


Detroit. 


Newark, N. J. 


Cuicaco. 
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A Book Every Retailer Should Have—F Ri 
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Find the leaks and st 
sell at the rivght price, turn your stock oft 
learn how in “A Bey 





Thousands of retailers who use 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines 
say they would not be without them 
and the business service back of 
them for many times their cost 
many a_ business the Burroughs 
makes the difterence between mak 
ing a big success and merely mak 
( ). K the | ist 


paragraph on the Coupon and let us 


ing both ends meet 


take this matter up with vou a! 


The United Mills Offer Great 
Bargains, Direct to You, in 
Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 
Furniture, Blankets 





a lot of excited wome! 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mix higan 


Eur 0 
6 Cannon Street, Lond E. « Eng j 
j oughs Adding M ine Company 
Burrows Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Send copy of ‘‘A Better Day's Profits”’ 


without t wathon t ine 
i u 
' 
N t y tat ts n this 
lw xiad to have him call 
tt Bookkeeping 
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) yt t O.K 
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L&C Hardimuths 
KOHINOOR 
PENCILS _ 
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The Best in Bookcase Construction 
Ff i ne m : 
2 Send for Free ‘‘BOOK OF DESIGNS" (and Souvenir Bookmark ) 
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Lend-a-hand 
Tread that grips 
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Squeegee 
Tread 
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2 J 
lamond i 
italized Rubber | 


If you could view from 
underneath the pavement 
the action of the Diamond 
Squeegee Tread Bars you 
would see for yourself how they 
scrape off the slime, dry the road 
surface, then dig in and hold—no 
chance for a skid to start. 


The thick, extra tough Vitalized Rubber 
Squeegee Bars stay firm, full-shaped and 
will perform their duty of preventing skid- 
ding for a long time to come. 


And there is additional wear in the extra thickness 
of rubber at the point of contact with the road. 
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Tires. 
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Industry + Training=Success 


A large proportion of those who never reach the 
final goal of Success fail to do so because while 
- . - : 
they have the first qualification — Industry — 
they lack the second qualification —Training. 

Kach year the executives of big concerns require in 

their subordinates an increased amount of training. 

In filling those positions really worth while, they look 

for young men and young women who have had 

the advantages of college and technical education. 


lf yew are going to reach the final 


resuit you must have not only 


industry and application but a/ 


training. A lot of young people 
feel that they are handicapped in 
getting the desired training through 
lack of funds. But the handicap is 
We have helped 


youny people to get 


not a real one 


thousands of 
this training and we can help you 


if ys 


leisure hours to | woking after our 


u will devote some of your 


subscription business —to for- 


renewals and new orders 


du ’ [ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


) 


for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home The 
Country Genti we will pay 


all of your expenses inany college, 


] “urna and 


man 


technical school, business school 
or musical conservatory in the 
country. You can take your own 
time tothe work and can be just as 
successful as so many others have 
been. Let us tell you about it, any- 
way. Drop usa line and we'll ex- 
plain the plan in full and tell you 
what others have accomplished. 


ron. B 
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hundred yards and had made twenty-six 
hundred sales. Out of the stock of seventy 
thousand yards we had only eleven thou- 
sand five hundred yards left. The next day 
we got rid of the rest of the stock before 
noon; but for days afterward mail orders 
came in— even from Florida— that we were 
unable to fill. 

A curious thing about this sale was the 
demonstration it gave us of the value of 
circularizing in a distinctive way. For in- 
stance, the quality swatch of the main store 
was pink, and we sold more of the pink in 
that store. In one of the other stores the 
color was tan, and the big call at that store 
was for tan. In the third store this same 
principle worked out with blue. In my opin- 
ion it was the sample with the circulars that 
did the thing. People do not respond to 
advertising that does not get hold of them. 

I have said we sold seventy thousand 
yards; but, to be really accurate, we sold 
sixty-seven thousand three hundred and 
ten yards. Samples and shrinkage made 
up the difference. Over-measurement is a 
definite thing to be reckoned. Our total 
receipts were $3365.50 and our gross profit 
$1265.50. 


The expenses of the sale, as show: 
my books, were as follows: 

Cireulars and ma $57 

Extra help, before a . 

tuxtra rent { 

Ir t i } 
Total expense $. 
Thus we cleared $1064.50 o i sale that 
took our attention for about two weeks al- 


together! As | look back now on that event 
so memorable to us, | in all my) 
previous planning I had been working up 
unconsciously to just that sort of thing. By 
laying out my business on correct principles 
of finance and merchandising | paved the 
way to bank credit—and this alone made 
possible the grasping of the gingham oppor- 
tunity when it came along so unexpectedly. 
If I had been just the ordinary kind of 
small merchant I could not by any possi- 
bility have seized it. 

I give Henry Druss the unreserved credit 
for the initiative and creative power that 
went into this sale. On the other hand, | 
take to myself the credit of making Henry 
Druss my partner. I might have had any 
old partner had I worked along the lines of 
so many merchants I know! And with any 
old partner that gingham sale never would 


vt 


have been pulled of 


see how 


How the Business Grew 


Yes, I am very proud of my foresight in 
discovering and getting possession of a ma! 
like Henry Druss, who was and is my main 
stay in business. Yet I realize that Druss 
by himself might not do so well. In ele 
tricity, I understand, there is a positive 
and there is a negative power. It is so in 
business. Druss is a man of unlimited en- 
thusiasm and aggressiveness in merchan- 
dising; but, never having been through 
adversity as I have, he needs restraint. I 
furnish the quieting touch. I hold him 
down to arithmetic. He starts things very 
often; I work them out—or tell him they 
cannot be done. 

“Weare going to need more room,” said 
Druss right after that gingham sale; ‘and 
I think we'd better take this vacant store 
next to us before somebody else gets it.”’ 

We did take it, tore out the partition, 
and thus made our first expansion. We 
enlarged all our departments and put in 
household utensils, bedding and station- 
ery—the three lines our inquiry 
showed we most needed. 

I was now at the beginning of my third 
year. My sales the second year had been 
fifty-six thousand dollars instead of the 
fifty thousand dollars I had figured on, and 
my net profits were over six thousand dol- 
lars. Out of this I paid Joshua Meiklejohn 
fifteen hundred dollars, to apply on my 
note, and put the rest back into the busi- 
I set aside an interest of five hundred 
dollars for Henry Druss, whose drawing 
account was now ten My 
own drawing account | to 
twenty-five dollars. 

For the third year I set my prospective 
sales at seventy-five thousand dollars and 
began the year with a stock worth eighteen 
thousand dollars. My credit was now easily 
good for all the merchandise I needed. All 


records 


ness. 


dollars a week. 


had 


raised 


my ratios were carefully figured out in ad- 
vance on the plan I have explained. It was 
a nice study in proportions, though these 
were changed considerably from those I 
used at first. 





February 14, 19/4 


For help of not it 
' 


prietors’ salaries, I allowed nine 


all kinds, 
per cent 
hundred and fift 
includir 


hun 


of sales, or sixty-seven 
dollars; general expense, 
age, J put at 
twenty-five dollars 

hundred dollars. As 


delivery 


g shrink 
ired and 
light I figured at five 
yet I had no regular 
My store boys were 


it, lor my trade 


twenty-two 


departme 


ahi} , , 
abie to handle was pure 


a local one and most of the customers car- 
ried their purchases away with them. Rent 
came to three thousand dollars. In all, 
the prospective visible expense aggregated 


lourteen 





thousand two hundred and ninety 


ve dollars, or something under twenty per 
cent of the sales I had set. 

Every item | regarded as a dead-lin 
I would not exceed it. I worked t 


out in great detail, kept daily and 


nis policy 


weekly 





comparative records, and watched the 
items of outgo with vis nce This is the 
only way to hold a ess down to 
proportions. 


The Commission System 


Now, however 


lutionary change my method of paying 
‘ Ve had sixteer persons 
the payroll now, most of them getting from 


Saulesiorce. on 














six to eight dollars a week I announced 
that I would pay commi ! ind I bega 
{ i! 1 the ert ge Oo a Das ol 
of 
girl i is to © ext 0 | 
oO 1 ce i NOt | set her w ‘ 
t six dollar Poe lolla he n 
average a ist one | lred di 
ale If st t below tl it 1 consi 
ible le h of time I did ne \ her bu 
t ts ie e } cared a twe \ ‘ 
aoa ‘ ece ed a cor } y 
three per cent on the ad onal sale He 
earnings tor the wee ther ere SIX yllar 
and sevent e ] he sol 
two hundred dollars she earned nine ou 
ou Will perceive that my clerk-nfire o 
all sales above the minimum was only three 
per cent. It cost me six dollars for the clerk 
who sold one hundred dollars’ wort ) 
goods a week, but only nine dolla ¢ 
she sold two | dred dollars’ worth. This 
was ery important considerat nd 
meant, in the long run, a heavily reduced 
atio of clerk-hire if the plan worked 
cessfully. My local competitors said 
vould not wor 
- order to make that commissior ume 


* said o1 





go e of my critics— aman who had 
a store that had not grown ay in tour 
years—‘‘you’ve got to get exceptional 
clerks all the way through. Here in the 
outskirts you can't get 'em, Gat rhe 
re ally good clerks won’ WOrkK In jy 
tore they get the good jobs aowntov 
they don’t know enough to hustie and 
simply can’t get "em to do it! Sales: 
ship: What do tl ey know about it!” 
He knew little about it himself. On m 


experience today | am ready to state tl 


a small store on the comm 











sell from twenty-five to fort r cent mors 
goods thal the store that pays wages only 
other conditions being equal. This criti rf 
mine is not in business today. He close 
out with a fine bankrupt sale and he is a 


tloorwalker now downtowr 
At that time I also adopted the plan of 


having a second relay of clerks for the ev 








ing—for I kept open until nine o'clock o 
five days and until ten on Sa day 0 
Saturday nights I worked the full staff: |} 

on other evenings there was a spe 
force even to the cashier. This, like man) 
other things I had done, was ridiculed: 

I am doing it today and it works ver 
nicely. My evening clerks are mostly mar 
ried women who nave beer cler} S$ adow 
town, and who welcome the chance to 
make a dollar an evening. This policy ft 
made it possible for me to get and keep the 
best sort Of day cierks. 


That third year was a bad one in most 


stores, for a financial disturbance was ge 
eral th roug! out the countr I saw earl 
in the fiscal year that we were likely to fall 


far tbe hir an y x hedule ul less we did some 


tall hustling 

“Henry,” I said, “it’s up to us to tur: 
this dull season into a busy one. When a 
man fixes his mind on a goal he is pretty 


apt to get tnere, You see that exe mplitied, 
for instance, in walking. If you start ont 
to walk four miles an hour you'll do it easily 
enough; but if you just stroll along you'll 
searcely walk three We've got to 
travel on a fast schedule, ] 


Henry, if we live 
up to our ambitions and keep our credit 
unsmirched.’ 


miles. 
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This was in January, with raw, wretched ‘I don’t know where Henry is,”’ I said 
veather and the store almost deserted. To when they had routed me out Whatever 

purt seemed impossible; but Henry and I his important business r be, he t 
lid some think g. | proposed some things; told me about it; but one thing 1s sure 
he suggested other things. Between us we you can bet that Henry Druss is doing we 
" le up our m is to sell sixtes thousand something worth dou yr”? ‘ 
lollars’ wor of goods in the next ninety I was rather cur 
stead of the twelve thousand dol- not show up until 

rth we might have expected tosellin coming up the st 
nes ring that season of the year. his time he was 





It was He ho nit on the first big idea. showed him to be 


















Phil,” he said to me, “‘a woman wasin_ got inside he sank into a chair, with a sig 
ne today asking for lawn— and we haven't *Phil,” he said, I’ve found it I had Th i 
. 1 : . : we 
stock. She i she wanted to start the devil of a hunt, but I've got it spotted . os : 
. g her things, because the it last!”’ Colt ea 
veather was so bad she didn’t care to go Got what spotted?” | nded hres bias 
yuut. But she went downtown to get that Our branch store!” said nry with a the 7 
Phil! I real 10n t see any reason weary smile. first f 
for losing her trade! Then it came over me suadeniy what he hi t . 
The reasor 1 told hi us because a had been doing \ For minut . sno i = . . : ’ 
i a 1 , Was | au a F ing all day. or a minute we Oe vedere & 
, ‘ Pets . © 
ma re could not very well swing sun sat looking at each other in silence frst ~ ros ena 1 ~ 
, q 


ould lo it, | explained: and | told hit The New Outlet 





mT Od 
AWRY: 
} 


I sat up together until half-past four. The “Suppose we make up an assortment 
ve ent » ded WIth a Dig resolve brewing: from the goods on our shelves and take fif 
the small mer i iid could not be done! store I picked out tod y n we int j _ 




















We g as ‘ é five thousar ir of ad : 
pr ! s iw 1 s orn rt eed it and ope lj ; 
! The Ne é ( ew outlet! iwht just as well have ~Sul 
t mple-cir rizat plan ag two stores as on ! T’ll stay up at the 
In the circulars I said mething like this: branch store m« time, and you ca 
| i wind kee} eye over bot! Come along : 
wreeable! Inside team heat and cheer! me and have a look at the new locat A thorough investigation in a big eastern city proved to us that 
rt he time to stay indoor But it I telephoned for a ca which was not 97% of gunless people do not possess a small firearm for home 
t t t t ? eezes! ) commor or dur vith me ind rod - . . . — . 
You mon proce _ 1e—and we rode protection because they’re afraid of accident. The Colt Automat 
- “ 7 tad , is a direct answer to every man who knows he ought to have 
. ‘ St Vacate goo once : 
thes now ind get the goods of Gatch & that had been overtaken by the sheriff after a weapon to protect himself and family, but who fears accident 
( pany, without the long and ld trip a brief but exciting ust Relics of the 
needy 4 fray were still scattered about on the floor 
Our f customers was made up of as we could see by the aid of the street | Hk O t AU | OMA] I¢ 
t e ol la nes, th as} Kilng ol ight but they did not frighten us. Henr 
he 4 ‘ ‘ sed a had the ke’ we pe hall a : 
r able to 1\ immer goods in Ja the place talking. 5 alwavs Sate make t ! ilea ically | 
And t We é When I reached home that ight I had to do that When you cock it, t Grip palety I i 
here was In it—and set up a new goal in my brai An ks the action. It can’t” i.” Wher vant t a ( 
the mpaigns along with it, and we went — tion—what a mighty force it is!’ And wh just grab it and shoot. When you purposely | the tr 
r the mark v had set for the three t is harnessed to knowledge an perience ' 
‘ pb — . - ts irnessed to kKnowleds oe Sapo iatically pressin the Grip Satety and thent Colt shoots, but not till t 
sixteen thousand dollars there is not much limit to it That’ hy the Colt “tf ‘ Frat shot iret " ‘ 
’ itswhyth ( res r t s! \ wo I vet 
(ne rainy afternoo in March I was History repeats itself; so does b ‘ . ze : 
t Line orway of ¢ store whet I might goon telling you how Gatch & Co th se alled sa be . ' . ! . on 
I ung Woman come Vn the ele pany grew; but if you take the detail ! ‘ 
. 4 ee . ! v & lk Gee ma - . I 2 Don't be stalled off a COLT if you want the best 
‘ ile a . ”) give you, and graqduauy ampilly itt 1sort ' 
a - P F tose : © onan ed Mas . gun—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 85 
) co i irned of arithmetical progression, you can see 
ed 1 irtner vi irself how it came about that today | — - . . 
G ‘ , ella I sa and t the head of three store Fach of ther COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
et I e! i small department store, as complete as a | & oe 





ull store can bt 
The Umbrella Club It ye 3 x years since I ha rg y breat $ Smart English 
with Edmonds—because he and his wif 
g] ‘ nt ¢ - } . ry + one wien + spate Paces: 1 Knockabout 
ew suite W rt yaccel is serv- elleved there Was not opportunity « igt 






' eal 5 edie kinetachedl tds Hat 
‘ en she yu 1 ‘ 1 ind our little projected busine G } 
vent away laug!i y. Inafewn ites two partners! 
He Vas Da The last mercantile report on Gatch & 
I he I’ve ) I e tha ( the merchand 
~ ‘ ) ive € big t t er Ne t the cash on ! i n ss 
y S ‘ é r re .42; the value o t : 





res, alter deducting ten per cent @ year PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


The Edwards Mig. Co., 341.391 Eggleston Ave.. Cincinnati, O 
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We t XE r ( 
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akan? aetahameelteadicn Gat eo cenmik Gar eemindae aaa naek een No. 188 is so durable ~e 


really oug t to have more than twent real net worth, you cannot put it in at “Long staple means long wear” 




















1ercha e to the extent of one Our present net worth is about e} 
yu i tne i ilé ies lor the year dared t! irty thousar ag aolar round 
We uve set our sales this vear at one in- bers Of this I own about one 
" yusand dolar theretore we are thousand dol ind Henr Drus 
y er the limit.” rightfull » be t 
Phe next da} S It he sand s earned vo! He 
Henr ud ‘ » helper : e| g mir 
t ry v par ‘ I La ear we sold goo exte 
ert Oo sta ry earl H r) ia five hu I i thous id ! Our g¢g . 
When his friends called for } at profit was thirty-seven per cent of thi i Catalog in 18 colors free! 
eft word f ‘ ent—or fifty-two yus five | “ 
reve é r gol on the excursion. dollars. <<, 
Henrv’s frie ere mucl ointe cecomplished ir . © Par i) 1) 
i i e ‘ \ 
dal Gb Gaia tor tee ee eek ane; bat it ad 3 [iron © Chad) 
t ' a. 
married » SEE I 1 J t mhis ¢ vent after it. 





anette = mewn. ~— ‘ ‘ . ’ Send for our 
track. It was then about six o’clock and I COOPER, WELLS & CO , 
was still in bed. THE END 212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich catalog in colors—free! 
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Pastime and Profit for 
the Desk-bound Man 


Why don’t you work with tools, you men who are tied 
to a desk? They'll give your body the exercise it needs — 
real exercise — and mental diversion at the same time. 
Ever try the fun-giving pastime of making things for your 
home? Do it. It will pay you in pleasure and profit, in 
health and vigor. Starting any piece needs only a bit of 
ingenuity and some 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools 


They have gumption and grit and the quality that has 
stamped them everywhere as first-class tools. You can't 
go wrong on any Keen Kutter Tool. It’s made to lean on 
for good work. It’s the hang in them and the balance 
that make the hand that uses Keen Kutter Tools skilled 
with only a little practice. ,The materials are one hundred 
and the finish is the same. 


TRAD sem 


Here’s how we guarantee Keen Kutter Tools for quality 
and for wear. The dealer who sells you any Keen Kutter 
Tool is authorized to return the price paid if you tell him 
that any piece bearing the Keen Kutter Trade Mark has 
broken faith with you. That's just what the Keen Kutter 
Trade Mark means. 


- 7 Send for free Home Booklet 
The Recollection of Quality Sf are ot — I 


Remains Long : . 976, showing working 
After the Price is Forgotten."". your dealer’s, drawings of simple craftsmar 
7 ’ write us. rniture designs 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


; : ~ 


/ 


Hand Saw y Pack Sa 


j 
u Pliers 4 Draw Knife 
No K88 26 inch No. K44 14 inch No. K180 ) No. K8 


Price $2 0¢ Price $1.65 Price $0 85 Price $1.00 
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had tried to pass to the left of a puddle she 
had stepped into a bigger one. It had be- 
come a matter for knock 
There might have bee: 

a serious OUSINeSS DelIng a mar 





Vv 
i the first palpitation was over 
4 Edmée extracted at least one crumb of 
comfort from her adventur She must 


have convinced the bully and her d 
that she was not a girl; otherwise the bully 
would not have threatened her. Otherwise 
her champion would not have called ney 





nder 


“my brother’’—which, of « he had 

done merely for economy ol ¢ mans todo «bong 
She gave full credit to the rain and to the 

hat rt. wore and to the dark She knew 





that she could not have carried off the 
deception bare-headed in the full | igh t. TI 
next adventure must find her readier. 

She dreaded to enter the te shops 
she saw. There were hi: g parlors 
for women, but how c 


a 
woman's resort in m 





in a side street she 





D> 

whe re only two barbers operated One ol 
these was shay wa huge man stretched 
ntally a Skyline ol Constanti- 
nople. The other barber was idling over a 





new sp aper Se 


. ore : , . 
She entered. The bright lights made her 








blink. The barber rose with a yawn. His 
jaws apped shut , his drowsy eyes snapped 
open. He stammered: 

“Vat can I do for you, madam?” 

This was disheartening She had not 


removed her hat, yet a sleepy German had 


lound her out at one 








The supine tomer in the other chair 









ird the word “ madan i rned } Ls 
featureless lathered face idenly that 
he ran his eye into the sha brush, and 
was busy with his own concerns for some 
r barbe irned ro i 
at bo} and 

wome a not otte 
} “ é to back 
t > could not get her hair 
, where could she » how for such a 
necessary office? She gat ered her courage 


together ar d answered 


‘I want my hair cut, please 





Sure, sure!”’ said the ba 

stled about while she took off 
coat and passed it toward the |} 
he, catching sig! ) i he v 
the rain coat, doddere 1 guly 
the raincoat fall 


i 
The barber had not seen the revelation. 
He was making ready his combs and shears 
and findir gy a ciean apror Edmée et 
sconced herself in the cl 


feet out on the tootrest in the most busi 





nesslike mann 





1d 
feeling of majesty. She wished she dared to 
order a shave too. It would be marvelous 


to feel the razor on her ma ly owl. But 
the face in the mirror opposite did not need 
a shave. She would tell the barber that 


1e had had one that morning 


Womanlike she had sat down to take off 
her hat. She reached up with both hands 
to remove it, and winced with chagrin as 
she found herself grasping for the hatpin 
that were not there How the muscles 


remember! How hard it is to teach old 
muscles new tricks! 

The barber approached her with the 
and made ready to spread it over her 
He glanced at w ul 
and “bridgit g the space to the lootres 





ron 


ay 





ilf Himmel!” he gasped Then with 
theshyness of Noah's bettersonshewhipped 
the aprot over her as well as he cou t 
his eyes averted, and tucked it t 
throat with trem} . 
married man and his wife some 
for him about this time 


He worked as fast as he could, but he was 





forever shaki his head in distress and 
constantly ng his tongue in reproof: 
‘Ts-ts-ts! Too bad! Such a nice hair it 

lad some typhoi t vouit 





, but uct 


e task was < 





mpi ana 
he asked ¢ on whi h side she pt arted her hair. 
She did not know. He muttered “Wet or 
dry?” and had to explain. H. advised bay 
rum to help it to keep its place. A man’s 
hair, he said, being cut short every month 
or so from childhood acquires certain habits 
that a woman’s hair never learn 
At last, however, she was permitted 
stand down from the tortu chair. She 


1 } tir 
paid the price, neglected to Up 

















body 
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fl MAN FOR A WHILE 


Continued from Page 8 


ened by he an 
nter a restaurant ol 
As usually hap pe ns, the 
I rest waiters were 
( ted the first table she four 





“ar the conversation. The waiter inforn ned 





ead waiter move at to a re 


It was a young woma! 
whose custom it was to ni 








It was raining hard w 





at the other hotel, ar 
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the porter was swee he ing the empt 
et er ay from the floor. F 


esse the girlish fu 
, noted the — hand that 


assumed that Edmée 1 


imée assumed that she hz 
was pitch dark save for the luminous Stage. 
An usher with a flash lamp read the ticket 
number and led her dowr 
id seat unnoticed. 
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A Happy Deal 


; se . ° . . 
; Well, Mac, I sold it. Quickest sale I ever made, 
, too. And those very pe ople < ouldn’t see it a year ayo 








' | guess the paint made the sale today.”’ 
Phat paint was worth more than it cost for protec 


tion you can work that out in hgure 


er ee 


i But only in pride of home can you measure the 


; ; 
> value of paint in making your home a more lovely 
| : } 
place in which to live. A more lovely place to live in ; 
that sold the hous« 4 
' ' 
; | 
; Dutch Boy White Lead : 
j > ] } 1 . " ; ; 
and at ch Boy linseed oil, tinted any color, will increas ' 
the value of ir house. Ask your painter to use it. ' 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 61—a group of helps, Free 


* ~ 
NATIONAL LEABD COMPANY 
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Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
ATCO” REBUILT AUTOS \400 
NALLY PRICED UPT ‘950 


KNOWLEDGE 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
11914 9 page atalog 





Plain Truths of Bex Life and ‘a 

Eugenics q 

Guaranteed for One Year ae 
. All About Sex Matters 


G all others need to know c& 


) Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunder toed 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W 201, Philadelphia, Pa.U 8 A 


AUTO TRADING CO., INC., 5924 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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J LOOSE LEAF NOW USED IN MORE THAN 200,000 

;% MOORE RECORD BOOKS BUSINESS OFFICES 

~ Free : 

ae FREE Book MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


You need our catalog, MOORE'S MODERN METHO!I Pree 
Today. JOHN C. MOORE CORP., 853 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Art in Modern Gas Light 


Gas Lighting in the Welsbach way produces a great 
volume of soft mellow light, adaptable to every desired 
effect in modern illumination. 


The “REFLEX” 


and other Welsbach Lamps 


are used with artistic success for both direct and semi-indirect 
lighting, in the home and the place of business. Your Gas Com- 
pany has all requisites of modern decorative lighting—* Reflex” 
and upright Welsbach Lamps of superior design and finish; 
chandeliers and brackets of graceful proportions; glassware of 
pleasing shape and decoration. 
“REFLEX” “REFLEX” 
Mantles are made only by the Welsbach Company 
You will know them by the “ REFLEX” trade mark 
and Welsbach Shield of Quality on the box 
WELSBACH COMPANY 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


When you £now Gas Lighting 


The genuine Lamps and 
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© Interesting and Valu ahi. ‘Selceetinn. about | Were -—AN | IDEA! Who ho can think of 
PATENTS WANTED ct your ideas, they may bring you wealtl 


and bought by 


Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for Ne cedex i Inventions” and 





ir ideas, they may bring you wealth 
How to Get ¥ 


our 


jarge Illustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book Patent and Your Money Ranpoirn & Co., Dept. 137, 
x f & A.B. Lacey, Dept. T, Washington, D.C Estab 1869 Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ 
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In Business for Yourself 
, i _ is the 


tal."” But it is not impossible 


aim of most young men and young women. 
“lack of Capi- 
because no capital is needed 
[he young man or young woman, dependent on salary 


etimes it seems impossible because of 


, can 


build up a profit-yielding business without jeopardizing his or 


} 


her present source of income 


Some young people are now deriving over $5000.00 a year 
from businesses started this way 


“4 


over Dz 


* 


Many enjoy incomes of 
ou) UU 

They devoted their off-hours to securing subscriptions to 
day Evening P. Lhe Ladies’ Home Journal, and The 
Country Gentleman. Each subscription secured, eleven months 
later, meant a renewal. “Thus only a few subsc riptions sec ured 


1 week created an automatic income annually in addition 


Let us tell you how we will help you go in business for 
ihis may be the for which 
Write a letter of inquiry to 


opportunity you have 


The Agency Division, Box 226 


>} 


Ihe Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The hour was so late that Rosalind was 
already boying it in the Forest of Arden 
with Orlando dawdling about, writing 
poems to his sweetheart and never observ- 
ing that she was right there with him. 
Edmée observed Rosalind with professional 
jealousy. The actress who played the part 
was handsonie but a trifle hippy for a boy, 
and Edmée found herself saying to herself 
that Orlando must have been a nearsighted 
goop not to recognize that those fat knock- 
knees of Rosalind’s never belonged to a 
man. Even if she could have fooled the 
love-blinded Orlando, how could she ever 
havegot by Phebe? Yet Phebe loved her for 
aman! Edmée committed the lése majesté 
of deciding that Mr. Shakspere was not so 
observing as she had been taught to believe 
him in college. After all, even Shakspere 
was only a man. 

Rosalind had one great advantage. She 
did not have to cut her hair, since in that 
day some of the men wore shoulder curls. 
But as a counter handicap Rosalind had to 
wear tights; and they were fatal to her 
disguise. Edmée felt that the loose trousers 
of today were women’s only hope for mas- 
querade. She doubted that other disguises 
had ever succeeded. Those romances were 
but fairy stories. 

Edmée had counted upon the masculine 
prerogative of walking out between the 
acts, but the problem was which way to go. 
She could not visit the women’s room in 
men’s clothes; and at the thought of de- 
scending to the men’s smoking compart- 
ment in the basement her heart quailed. 
She decided to save the feat for another 
occasion. 

The play ended with Rosalind once more 
in women’s clothes. Edmée sighed to think 
that she herself would probably go back to 
that prison garb one day—when the right 
man came along. 


vi 

S° EAGER she was to press on to further 
encounters with life, that the moment 

the final curtain struck the stage she was up 

and striding along the aisle while the rest of 

the audience lingered to applaud. 

The rain had stopped, but the air was 
cold and she put on her raincoat again. 
The sidewalks were packed with throngs 
bound homeward from theaters, vaudevilles 
and moving pictures. One could not walk 
rapidly. One must take short steps. But 
there was a kind of condensed happiness in 
the mob that made it impossible for Edmée 
to return at once to her hotel. 

Many men, she knew from her brother's 
talk, would be going to their clubs. Oh, to 
be a man and belong to a club! She won- 
dered what a club was like. Other men 
would drop in at billiard and pool parlors 
for a friendly game; but Edmée knew no- 
body in Wickham. She could hardly enter 
such a place and invite a total stranger to 
cross cues with her—especially as the game 
she played was not one to display in public. 
Other men would seek a restaurant, a 
cabaret or achop house. That was what she 
would enjoy. The thought of supper gave 
her an appetite for it. But she did not want 
to go to an ordinary restaurant full of 
gabbling, gobbling women. She wanted 
something very manly where the distaff 
was missing. 

But such places as she passed seemed to 
be only saloons. Some day, she supposed, 
she would have to complete her experience 
with what she had heard her brother refer 
to as a “‘ bar-room education,” but this was 
the least attractive phase of virility to her. 

She found at length asmall, somber place 

where no women were. It seemed to be 
semi-detached from a saloon, but she de- 
termined to take the plunge. It was as 
fearsome a deed as entering a graveyard at 
midnight. She discovered only a few men. 
One group surrounded a circular table and 
seemed to be in high spirits, not without 
assistance. 

None of these looked her way. When 
she sat down a slouchy, surly waiter ap- 
proached her to demand her order. 

She flushed at the necessity of choice. 
She did not know the custom at such places. 
She finally mumbled something about a 
Welsh rabbit and a tankard of “Old Musty.”’ 
This also was a reminiscence from her 
brother’s reminiscences. The waiter 


| slouched away and she perked her ears to 


learn how men talked together. 

She soon learned. The round table was 
at present the center of a tournament in 
story telling. None of the stories was so 
mild as to be indelicate. They were all so 
frankly and so vigorously ribald that Edmée 
could hardly endure to face them. 
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Edmée had not been raised as a boy. She 
had not acquired theRabelaisian vocabular 
or the manner of th: vught that almost all 
men receive from their earliest environment 
To women a risky story is an escapade; to 
men the grosser facts of life are staples of 
conversation. They are treated like the 
other facts, with only this difference, that 
a smutty story does not require 
ingenuity to be successful as a respec 
anecdote. 

When Edmée’s Welsh rabbit was brought 
she could not eat it. Her gorge at the 
language she was hearing and the uproar- 
ious laughter it was causing. She and 
idly harpooned the rubbery cheese with 
fork. Atlength she noted that aman seated 
alone at a table opposite was smiling at her. 
Here was a new dilemma. 

What should she do? 
woman would be clear; she could preten i 
to be oblivious of the advances or rebuke 
them with the iciest of stares, or at worst 
call the proprietor and say: “* That odious 
wretch is staring at me. Please make him 
go away.” That would be a fine thing for 
her to say now! She knew from her father 
and her brother that all maledom was like a 
big club; men struck up acquaintanceships 
with total strangers and made no formality 
of it. If she rebuked this man across the 
way he might suspect that she was a woman. 
Yet, if she spoke to him, what might not 
happen? 

He smiled again just after a particularly 
vulgar story had sent one of the listens 
almost into an apoplexy of mirth. Edmée 
smiled back—a sickly smile. The man rose 
and came over to her table. 

“Say, bo, what’s the game? 
get-away? 

At first she could not understand what he 
meant. His later speeches showed that he 
was a criminal, thought her one, and was 
willing to form a partnership with her. 

Here was an opportunity for adventure 
that Mlle. de Maupin or Villon’s Abbess or 
almost any book heroine would have leaped 
at. But Edmée Pritchard was a real girl, 
well born, bred and shielded. She knew 
much less of life than she thought she did; 
and the mere idea of meeting and talking 
with a stranger and a criminal in a café was 
so appalling that she began to shiver again, 
and toshiverso violently that even he could 
not help noticing it. The twisted soul of Mr 
“Silksocks” Brent could see that Edmée 
was not a man, and yet it was too twisted 
to imagine any other reason for the costume 
than a desperate need of disguise. He felt 
that she would make a charming and prob- 
ably a very deft co-worker, and he put his 
hand on her knee to urge his scheme. 

She edged away and began signaling the 
waiter. When he came she asked for the 
check, telling her crook acquaintance that 
she was late to another engagement. She 
took from her inside pocket that well-filled 
wallet. 

The eyes of Silksocks widened with sur- 
prise, then narrowed with greed; but he 
said nothing. He allowed her to pay the bill 
and tip the waiter. And he bade her a 
eareless “‘So long!” 

He watched ir as she walked out 
shortly he followed her. That wallet of 
money was just the thing he needed. His 
versatility had carried him through many 
trades. One of them required the beating 
of women. At the first dark alley he would 
simply tap Edmée on the head with a littk 
sand-bag he carried, or hoist her over into 
unconsciousness with an uppercut on the 
point of her dainty jaw, and relieve her of 
the money he needed so badly. 

And so Edmée moved along the street, 
quivering with belated shame, eager to 
reach her hotel and conceal herself from the 
eyes of mankind. And a little after her 
skulked the footpad. 


80 much 


table 
rose 


sat 


Her duty as a 


ors 





Making 


and 


vil 
{YDME E was all unconscious of the men- 

Cy ace that followed her. For yet awhik 
Providence smilingly and invisibly chap- 
eroned her and kept her safe from the hid- 
eous calamities along whose brink curiosity 
was leading her. 

She had already drifted into a question- 
able hotel and she had talked with a ruth- 
less “‘cadet.” But it was not her fate to 
spend the night in that hotel, nor yet to 
spend it as a bruised, penniless and sense- 
less form in a dark alley. But Providence 
did not mean that she should go unpunished 
Providence had not lost its cruel sense of 
humor. Edmée was destined to be rescued 


from the disgusted footpad as a minnow is 
rescued from the pickerel by the perch. 
Continued on Page 57 
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You are cordially invited to inspect our mammoth tailo 
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Clothes that we tailor to 
your individual measure 

>) ’ 
ire the product of’ brains, 
skilled workmanship and 
up-to- date ideas—their 
quality is unsurpassed for 
$25 to $50 

Our shops have daylight on tout 
sides and a perfect equipment, and 
the operallves rec e1VE the most Sat- 
isfactory wages paid in the industry 


Write for our Spring, style 
} ) ' 

booklet and name of our 
dealer in your town 














Employees leaving, Market St. 
entrance of our main plant at 
quitting, time, converging, with 
those from Van Buren St. entrance 
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Public attention is focusing upon one car 





and especially upon a principle in that 





car which distinguishes it from others 





Public attention is focusing upon one car, and especially upon a 








principle in that car which distinguishes it from other cars. 
The car is, as you will surmise, the Cadillac; and the principle is 
its two speed direct drive axle. 
Partly because of that principle, the Cadillac rides differently, 


and, it is said, more luxuriously than most other cars. 
} va bh Ga 1A 


The sales arguments of other makers tend to draw public atten- 
tion in another direction —toward the more conventional types 
of construction. 


And in spite of that powerful influence upon public opinion, in 
Europe and in America—-professional and public interest insists 
on returning to the Cadillac and its two-speed direct drive axle. 

[his is only logical—it is merely Cadillac history repeating itself, 
as in the three other memorable cases in 
which Cadillac progression altered the trend 
of motor car practice. 


The present tremendous interest in the 1914 
Cadillac and in the splendid performances of 
the car can be traced directly to its source. 


lo begin with, more than 8,500 owners are 
now driving the 1914 Cadillac. 


More than 8,500 people expatiating with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, day after day, upon 
the unique riding qualities resulting from 
the latest Cadillac development, are stimu- 
lating the keenest interest, even among those 
driving other cars. 

And this process growing and growing in vol- 
ume, since the first of the new cars appeared 
last summer, received a pronounced im- 
petus several weeks ago. 

The second award of the Dewar Trophy to 
the Cadillac was an extraordinary endorse- 
ment, 


Coming from the highest professional tribunal 
of its kind in the world —the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain —it confirmed 
every Cadillac owner in his conviction that 
there never have been such riding qualities 


in any car 


STYLES 


$2075.00 
1975.00 


Seven passenger car 


Phaeton, four passenger . 





THE DEWAR TROPHY 


Roadster, two passenger 
Landaulet Coupé, three pass. 


That is exactly what Cadillac owners are saying — what the first 


owner you meet will say to you. 

And these two things—the zealous partisanship of more than 
8,500 owners rendered still more zealous by the Dewar award— 
are being accentuated by press comment at home and abroad. 


That is why the united volume of attention attracted by other 
That hy th ted vol f att tt 1 | I 
good cars and other good principles of construction has not 


been able to distract attention from this one car with its pecul- 








iar principle. 


That is why American and European journalists are venturing 
to predict that the Cadillac has impressed a fourth indelible 
imprint upon the industry as a whole. 


World-wide interest has been aroused by a plain and indisputable 
fact—that the sensation of riding in the new 
Cadillac is almost like the sensation of float- 
ing through space. 


All the technical and professional discussion 








in the world will not alter that extraordinary 


and delightful fact. 

That is why we are impelled to caution you 
again. 

lf you wish to guard against disappointment, 
don’t delay ordering your Cadillac. 

You have been told the same thing, year after 
year. And year after year, with an annual 
increased production, the Cadillac supply 
has fallen short of the demand. 

If the qualities which won the Dewar Trophy— 
the qualities over which Cadillac owners are 
so ardently enthusiastic—the qualities which 
have become a topic of world-wide interest— 
are qualities worth getting in a motor car— 
see your Cadillac dealer at once. 

Because these qualities are peculiar to the 
Cadillac. 

They flow out of Cadillac standardization, 
Cadillac methods, Cadillac ideals and the 
Cadillac two-speed direct drive axle 

It is these qualities, in short, which constitute 


the Cadillac the “Standard of the World.” 


AND PRICES 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger 


. $1975.00 
Inside drive Limousine, five passenger $2800.00 
3250.00 


$1975.00 
2500.00 


Standard Limousine, seven passenger 


All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment. 








Cadillac Motor Car Co:Detréit, Mich! 














‘Ever-Ready’ 


~~ Radio 


10. for or 508 


ERE'S a Safety 
Razor blade of 


ing ability 


marvelous shav- 
guaranteeing a shav ing 


perfection that has heretofore been 


considered ph ys ally impossible. 
Intensely keen—shaves close, clean— 
face when used 
in an Ever-Ready Razor. 

Sold only in the Ever-Ready patented 
lividual package with sealed wray 


Fit other 
t 


t glides over the 


mk 
besides the 
r-Ready For sale by Druggists, 
Hardware Dealers and General Stores 
everywhere at 10 for 50c. 


When y t-Ready blades, 
aber t 


frames 





trade-mark face 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn, wv” — York 








It's tough, when the 
balls are well scat- 
tered, to have the cue- 
ball roll into a hopeless 
position But it's all 
in the game—one of 
those elements of un- 

rtainty that are 
ot the 


x <3 ne 


=. ‘ part 
fascination of 
Billiards and Pool. Th 


where, but 


games any- 
infinitely more 


than in a pul In ~ 20m. 


en ated le at home 


u can own 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 





and play while y are | g special room is 
4 l I la we wet y Pe 
brary ta i on its sw lew a 
mpactly f ga Only a ut is it 
st at r to tak t w and set it toa t AA 
Sizes range 4’. x9 feet(standard). ¢ F play 
g¢ r tat s +, et with each Ta 
I w Tables a sed r actice by & 
ft tor t profess and are adapted to the most 
xpe ay a most delicate shots, calling for sk 
© hughest ty ted with the utmost precis 
$100 DOWN 
F s are from $15 terms of $1 or more down 


and a small amount each m tt 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 818 Center St., PORTLAND, ME. 
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(Continued from Page 54 

The showers had stopped during her sup- 
per, leaving a balmy air. Edmée resolved to 
throw off her raincoat and turn up her hat. 
By marching so at midnight she would be 
the better rehearsed for the morrow’s full 
sunshine. 

She had gone about a block when she 
came to a big arc-light at a corner. Here 
drug store threw red and green and whit 
radiance on the walk, and 
boys lingered with the rem: 
stock, exchanging cigarettes and ane 
of precocious depravity. 

As she crossed the street she heard a yeip 
of derision. The 
what she was. They swarmed in 
yelling headlines. 

“Get on to what’s wearin’ pants!"" “Go 
on, it’s de latest slit skoit!”’ 
come to town!” . mister 
maw know you're 
forgot sumpin’.”’ 

Their wit was not exquisite, | 
up in volume what it lacked in in 10 
They danced about her, tugging at her coat 
mocking her walk. She was suffused wit! 
shame an. terror, Cabmen were turning to 
stare, night-prowlers were joini 
of newsboys. She shoved the 
and ran. 

Some of the ne wsboys were so convulsed 
with mirth at the girlish 
running stride that they could not follow 
Others threw what they could pick up. Two 
or three pursued. And the 1ooty ad, dis 
gusted but hopeful, followed at a run. 

She came to a residence 
gloomed with old trees. She tu 
that and shook off all her pursuers but one 
He was large for a 
than she. He trotted alongside e: 
taunting her with street-Arabian jibes 

she run no farther. Her 
beating the breath out 


and pan 


a covey Of hews 
ants ol their 


cadotes 


journalists had discov 


her wake 





‘ De soicus has 


does your 


‘Hay, miss, you 








ng the mob 


gnats aside 


wabble of her 


Street, lined and 


irned dow! 


newsboy, Dut sm 





could 


seemed to be 





lungs. She 
‘You go away now 
The boy sni 


She 


stopped short 


ckered and continued hi 
comments. walked on, he tagged after 
She ran, he ran. She stopped, he stopp 
Her humiliation made her furious. She 
became again the little twelve-year-old 
vixen that hac fought her brother like a wild 
eat. Her little brother had rarely fought 
back. He had learned from earlier expe- 
rience that to strike hi inder any 
provocation was to bring down the most 
relentless punishment from their father. 
But this newsboy had not received such 
schooling. He was accustomed to seeing his 
lath er mop the floor with hismother. Blac 
eyes an d bruised | ilps were his mother’s con- 
stant portion when her criticisms were too 
warm or her coffee was not 
When then Edmée seized young Micky 
McWhorter by the lapel of 
slapped his freckle Spe ungled face it 
like touc g am: itch to a pinwheel He 
paid her the « omplime nt of considerir g her 
his equal, and generously overlooked the 
fact that she was much taller than he But 
he could not give her the | 
even of so short a life He could ne 
give her the fruit of that male habit of mir 4 
which makes toddling boy brats fight for 
nursery supremacy, 


S sister 


warm enough. 


his jacket and 





ifelong trainin & 


as his 


makes them settle the 





championships of t x Lear k next, then of 
the street, the ward, the tow: d so or 

ip through all asses and districts from 
featherweight cl pion of the gas 





to heavyweight champion of the world 

Consciously and 
male in every walk of life 
elk phants, Is preparing ior a ae t. now to 
pe rhaps, or defer it; but, anyhow 


unco! 
fr 


ISCIOUSIY ever 


om microbes to 


evade it 


if it comes, how to conduct hime elf in 
where and how to strike and receive the fir 
blow; what to do if he is vhipped or if he 
wins. Consciously or unconsciously met 
estimate one another; their ve ry handshake 
tends to be a contest In grip; they take one 


another by the triceps in friend 
they go swimming together 
nasiums together, have 
wrestles, tugs of war, make notes like: ons 
of one another's armaments. Who knows 
when his best friend may be moved to slug 


VY greeting 


ork in @ 
work in g 





friendly bouts, 


him, or when his worst enemy will cease to 
talk behind h is back and begit on his face? 
If we are afraid to attack a ints 





muscles we call a policem an to tap him wi 
a locust or put the 
go after him eusnebves with a chair, ar 
ax, a stiletto or a gun. We ove rpower ! 
and suppress him, or oust him one Nay 
another, though he were Mr. Jack Johnsor 
himself. 

Sut ramnanee 
male hum: sanity is 


This ha 


verywhere the comity of 


asedi upon the possib 


o*% comb: 


been going on throug! 
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“Steero” 
for the 
Expected 
Guest 


When you plan 


a luncheon ol i 





dinner, SscTV« het 
“Steero.” It isa 


most appetizing 


bouillon and 


i1ade in an in 
tant, by 
boiling Water on 


a “Steero’’ Cubs 


“A Cube makes 
a Cup” 


pouring 
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Bouillon 


Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New \ 


Steero”’’ Cubes are also very 


meats, dressing and sauces it 


Cook Book, COM. 


UA | te 













EC aBEST Lior 


a ; 200 
2 ZL 
CLASS PINS 


/ RA. S14 
= FACTORY TO YO 


naps Scheel or Society utd 


THE BEST LIGHT CO, 
5.25 East Sth St.,Canton,O. 


: | 
STERLING SILVER SOc ea. : $3.00 he 2% 2d 
dozen; SILVER PLATE $150 dozen 
Bastian Bros. Co., 263 tend Bidg., Rochester, 'N Y. 
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Pearl Grit, 


| The Ohie Marble Co., 





34 S. Cleveland St., Piqua, Ohio 


























FF] And You Will Avoid Many « Cold 
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EVENING POST 






posite has been the habit or the inheritance 
of the females, and it can hardly fail to have 
its influence for some time to come. Females 
defend their young with frenzy, but not 
with science. Even those who believe in an 
equal distribution of wealth and of privilege 
ean hardly expect to make a redivision of 
evolution. 

But this interlude is already longer than 
was necessary to draw the curtain over the 
pitiful scene where a pitiless male taught 
a beautiful female that her power over him 
was a donation rather than a collectible tax. 
Fortunately Micky was not very well fed; 
he smoked too many cigarettes and was 
short of wind, and he was soon groggy from 
his own blows. Edmée had managed to 
shelter her face from his little knuckles and 
the grass where she fell was soft. In any case 
he did not inflict the damage the footpad 
would have inflicted. 

Usually when Micky had brought “<<: ad- 
versary to the ground he proceeded to kick 
in his ribs or jump on his ft ace, but the ease 
of his victory made him merciful. Besides, a 
patrolman came along the street unheeded, 
took him by one ear, and held him at such 
a distance that his short arms beat only 
the air. The policeman gruffly ordered the 
weeping Edmée to get up and quit snif- 
fling. He was astounded to realize from her 
first word that the boy was a girl. Here 
was an ugly looking case indeed. He must 
carry the two parties to it before the bar 
of justice. 

“But what have I done,” Edmée pro- 
tested, “‘except to be attacked by this little 
scoundrel?”’ 

“Scoundrel, is he?” said the officer. 
“Then what are you? What have you 
done, is it? Haven't you broken the lah of 
the land and made yourself a scandal and a 
disgrace?” 

“What law have I broken?” 

“The lah ag: ainst wearin’ men’s clothes 

“Ww ho tol i you?” 

“Me eyes. 
‘Since when was there such a law?” 

“Since Moses! If you had stayed at home 
and read the Good Book you'd have seen 
it, over somewhere ferninst the Tin Com- 
mandments. It says that nayther sex can 
wear the garments of aythersex. Look itup 
when you get out of jail. And it’s against 
the lah of Wickham, too, and high time 
somebody was enforcin’ it with all the gerrils 
goin’ round so you can’t tell them from their 
brothers only be the way they’re built.” 

And now Edmée was so terrified that he 
had to support her along the street with one 
arm about her; his other hand was twisted 
in the newsboy’ s collar. None of the books 
Edmée had read had even hinted at such 
an outcome to a holiday. All the blithe 
romance, the spice of adventure, had gone 
from the enterprise. Literature had run 
aground on the rocks of fact. She had 
taken fiction seriously and tried to work it 
out in the real world. But she could not 
cottrol events or create characters 
authors do. She had to take them as they 
came along. And the result was as ugly as 
reality is when seen through distorted eyes. 
It might have been still uglier if the newsboy 
had not preceded the footpad, and if the 
policeman had not unwittingly put him 
to flight. But it was a case of frying-pan 
or fire at best to Edmée. 


as 


vir 

FFICER HALLORAN marched down 

the dark street with a prisoner on either 
side. He was glad that respectable people 
were in bed and he wished that he had had 
a pair of burglars or somebody really worth 
his while, instead of a pugnacious newsboy 
and a silly girl. He had been a pugnacious 


all the ages and all the animals. The very op- | 


newsboy and he was the father of several 


silly girls. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was not surprising 
that when the young McWhorter suddenly 
squirmed out of his coat and ran, Officer 
Halloran did not pursue, but tossed the 
shredded jacket on a fence. Next he con- 
stituted himself judge and jury and said in 
a voice of overdone harshness: 

“Now, looky here, Miss What's-your- 
name, I’ve got gerrils about your age and 
they’d be as foolish as you are if I didn’t 
hand them a clip on the jah when they do 
be needin’ it. Now I’m not goin’ for to take 
you to that jail. It’s too far and I’m soon 
relieved, and I’ve another engagement the 
mornin’. I’m goin’ to turn me back on ye 
for about wan minyoot, providin’ ye prom- 
ise to go home and put on your own clothes 
and behave yourself. Do ye so promise, so 
help ye?” 


=a promise,” she sobbed. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Then be off wit’ yerself and don't let 
me find you here when I turn round.” 

He waited a long while before he turned 
round, but she was still in sight, making 
sorry progress down a strange dark street, 
every muscle in her aching and her heart 
muscle aching most of all. 

She must find her way back to her hotel 
somehow; and she must leave this hatefu 
town at once. But she could not go home 
or to her aunts. Where could she go while 
her hair grew out She id 
of the dark street with its ominous s! udows 

} 
| 


and its endless an bushes 


‘ »? fr. 
again : Was a i 


She was a lonely 
girl in terror, and that was all she was 
She leaned against a telephon sale and 


wished to die. She heard an aut 
chugging in crescendo. Its headlights swept 
her, but she did not move. The car stopped 
short, the engine simmering like a kettl 

the gloom behind the headlights 
she heard a voice. It was that memorable 
voice and it thrilled her with its beauty, 
though all it said was: 

“Well, young man! 

“Oh, it’s you?” she cried. 
wanting to thank you. I 
have run away, but ——” 

“It was the wisest thing you could have 
done, my boy. It’s lucky I stumbled 
across you again.”” He did not mention the 
fact that he had scoured the town for her 
for hours afoot and awheel. He went on 
“Where you bound for now? 
Do you live here in Wickham?” 

“No, I live in Westbourne, but 
my way to New York.” 


ymobile 


From 


*T’ve been 
I oughtn’t to 


carelessly. 


I'm on 


“I’m bound for New York too. I'm 
motoring through. W hat do you say, old 
man, to taking the trip in my car?” 


“Oh, it would be “ wonderful! 

She had not meant to display such en- 
thusiasm, but the words had slipped out. 
Perhaps her adventure was not ended yet. 
He called her “‘old man.”” If she \ t him go 
she would lose him forever. 

“Fine!” he said. “Hop in, my boy.” 

she hopped in and sat by his side, and 
the dark street on silent 
shoes smiled now at the ambushes 
and the distance. He had robbed 
both of their dread. 

“I've got to stop at the Transconti 
Hotel for my ‘* 

‘The Transcontinental! 
wheel wavering in his hand. 
there?” 

“No, I left my suitcase there. 
stopped anywhere yet. ] 
W ic kI am. - 

Oh!” he 
i sigh of relief 
They sped along as silent as th 


or blocks and blocks 


the y glided down 
She 


dreary 


nental 

ultcase. 

- l e gasp d, the 
“Do you stay 


I haven't 
don’t know 
with wl led like 


said, at soun 


before she ve 


‘Is it far to New York by motor?” 
“Oh, not very,” he said. “The night is 


so fine after the rain that I was going to 


spin over to Rathlin—that’s about two 
hours from here and good roads—and put 
up at a hotel there—good hotel too. I'vea 


couple of hours’ business there tomorrow 
before lunch. Then we could start off about 
That ought to put us in New York 
late tomorrow night. Or if we're held up 
we can stop at a roadhouse and loaf in 
about noon the next day. How does the 
you, old man?” 

She had been quivering with terror at 
the program, but that “old man” again 
was strangely reassuring. Once more she 
murmured: “It would be wonderful!” 

“Fine for you, old sport. Here's your 
hotel. Hop out and hustle your suitcase 
down here and—or shan’'t I get it for you?”’ 

She laughed as mannishly as she could at 
the suggestion: 

“Why should you wait on me, old man? 

Then she hopped out, took her ke y irom 
the slee py, boozy clerk, who took her ul 
the elevator himself and waited while she 
brought out her suitcase 

He offered to carry it for her and she ke 
him, as her father would have done. Bu 
she said in the lobby 

“You needn't bring it any farther 

She gave him a tip which he was too 
drowsy to acknowledge. She gave him her 
key and said: 

“I paid in advance, you know.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he yawned 

But she did not hear this last. She 
lugging a suitcase full of mixed togs and a 
heartful of mixed hopes and fears toward 
the man in the motor | 
not yet learned. 

It was fascinating, the 
along together! 
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Two Great Automobile Shows 


Again Prove 


> 


Model Glenwood, Paige 36 lf 
Touring Car, complete, $1275 





New, Pure 
Stream-Line Body 
Design 


passed all former Paige triumphs. It has established 
Paige leadership yet more firmly. 

All those men and women who really compared values 
at the Shows, know the Paige leads. Comparison was proof. 


You who weren't at the Shows,—we want you to com- 
pare values, too. We want you to study carefully all the 
cars selling at prices as low as Paige prices, or even three or 
four hundred dollars more. 

Don’t slight your investigations. Don't stop at the out- 
side appearance of the cars. Look into the inside. Find 
out how they are made. 

If you aren't well posted on automobile values—we mean 
inside values, construction values—take someone who is 
an expert with you. Take the engineer or the car owner 
or driver who, of all your acquaintances, Knows most 
about cars. 

You will find that there are a great many automobiles 
priced like the Paige, or practically so, but none built like it. 

If you are considering the Paige 36—that mechanically 
marvelous car for which at no time have we been able to 
supply the demand—you will quickly sense the value that 
lies in its long wheel base, 116 inches; its big, powerful 4x5 
motor; its wide, deep-cushioned seats; and the beauty that 
radiates from its new, pure stream-line body design. 


PAIGE 36 


T is just as we predicted. At the great New York and 
Chicago Automobile Shows the 1914 Paige has sur- 


Paige Leadership 


Gray & Davis 
Large Unit Starting and 
Lighting System 


Then try to find, in any other car selling even near the 
$1275 price, these other extra-value features: 


Gray & Davis Large Unit Electric Starting and Lighting System, the 
same system identically as used on many of the high-priced cars 
with Bosch Magneto for ignition 

Silent chain drive for camshaft, pump and generator. Another high- 
priced practice. 

Multiple disc cork-insert clutch. The finest type of clutch. 

Aluminum castings for strength and light weight 

Constant and smokeless lubrication. 

Extra deep radiator and extra large water jackets. 

Genuine rain-vision and ventilating windshield 

New five-bow top, preventing sag and wrinkle. 

Gray & Davis headlights, with dimmers, doing away with sidelights. 


These are only some of the features of the Paige 36 that 
you won't find in ‘“‘competing”’ cars. And you are entitled 
to every one of these features when you pay $1275 or more 
for a car. You are entitled to up-to-date construction and 
up-to-date body design. You get them in the Paige. 


This Leadership Car is left-side drive, center control, of 
course. Has deep body that permits sitting in the car 
instead of on it. Crowned fenders, invisible door hinges 
and hood latches. All general equipment, of course, such as 
extra demountable rims, tan-lined silk mohair top and top- 
boot, Jiffy curtains, Stewart revolving dial speedometer, 
non-skid tires in rear, electric horn, and a lot of little things 
like license brackets, tools, tire repair outfits, etc. 


Five-passenger touring car $1275, 3-passenger roadster $1275, 2-passenger speedster $1275 
4-passenger coupé $1850, 5-passenger Sedan $1950, limousine $2250 


The Paige 25, 110-inch wheel base, equipped with electric starting and lighting 
E 25 $9 7 5 at $975. The Paige 25 is the only touring car with electric starting a 
5 


passenger touring car and 3-passenger roadster Either model without the electric equipment $9 


1ipment, is just as remarkably priced 


Jer Slum Ty 





lighting system 


Last year we were unable to deliver cars to thousands who placed orders with our dealers. Our immense new factory 
greatly increased our production for 1914, but to insure reasonably prompt delivery, see your dealer or write us now. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., 265 Twenty-first Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis, U.S.A. 
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Jam this news | 


under your hood! 


Wise men long ago shed the idea 
that they couldn’t smoke a pipe. 
They read and believed and struck 
jimmy pipe joy, speedolike, 

the first crack out ofa tin of 





the national joy smoke F: ~ 


Coming or going, here’s tobacco 
that’s got red-blood-man-punch! 
Delicious to the limit in its flavor 
and fragrance, P. A. injects the 
spirit of peace and quiet and con- 
tentment right into your system. 


You argue with yourself that here’s 
honest injun stuff that you can 
smoke till your smoker is tired! 
Just isn’t a bite or a parch in this 
Prince Albert tobacco. Because 
that’s cut out by a patented process | 
owned exclusively by the R. J. oa 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 





So, when you hear ’em howl and 
talk-a-few about the “near P. A.s”’ 
and the “same-things” and the like, 
just take a turn in the fresh air and 
realize that no other tobacco can 
be made like Prince Albert! 


Why, that’s the reason men fondly 
call P. A. “the national joy smoke!” 
Can you beat it ? 


It’s your lead! 








thy R. J. 3 





R. J. REYNOLDS 
i = TOBACCO CO. 


wer Winston-Salem, N. C. 














